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This Issue in Brief 


Prisons in Turmoil.—Why are our prisons fail- 
ing to rehabilitate and how can we improve them? 
With these questions in mind the House Select 
Committee on Crime held hearings in November 
and December 1971 to investigate the outbreaks 
at Attica and Raiford. In his article Congressman 
Claude Pepper, chairman of that Committee, cis- 
cusses some of the major problems the correc- 
tional system faces today, as illuminated by these 
hearings, and offers some ideas on how we can 
most effectively improve the rehabilitation proc- 
ess. 

Correctional Manpower: Are We “The Society 
of Captives” ?—Correctional manpower is experi- 
encing both growth and extramural pressures for 
change from many quarters, assert Charles S. 
Prigmore and John C. Watkins, Jr. Recruitment 
and retention of correctional personnel thus far, 
however, have shown little sign of change due to 
the fact that many correctional employees are 
locked into a traditional role and world-view that 
tend to inhibit genuine reform. The authors main- 
tain that only through a complete reorientation 
in education and training will the correctional 
community be able to free itself from the captivity 
of orthodoxy. 

Games Families of Delinquents Play—Warren 
Walker describes interpersonal dynamics of the 
families of delinquents in terms of games gener- 
ated out of his experiences as a family therapist 
in the Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
Games parents play with their sons, resulting in 
ineffectual discipline and confused communica- 
tion; and games sons play with their families, 
leading to self-destructive behavior, are among 
those described. The author states the advantages 
of using the game category and suggests that 


naming for the family the game they are playing 
is an important first step toward breaking up such 
games. 


Enter: The Ex-Con.—Project Re-Entry at the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution at Norfolk 
was designed specifically to utilize the ex-of- 
fender’s special knowledge and experience, re- 
ports Marie Buckley. Initiated in 1967 with the 
cooperation of the prison administration, parole 
personnel, ex-offenders, and volunteers, it is now 
a well-established program, highly regarded by 
all who come in contact with it. Its structure, de- 
velopment, and progress are summarized by the 
author in this article for those who may be in- 
terested in starting a similar project. 
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The Diversion of Offenders.—Diversion is in- 
creasingly being suggested as a viable alternative 
to traditional processing of offenders through the 
criminal justice system, affirms Dr. Robert M. 
Carter. In the first part of his article he attributes 
the current emphasis on diversion to three fac- 
tors: (1) increasing recognition of deficiencies 
in the nonsystem of justice; (2) rediscovery of 
the ancient truth that the community itself sig- 
nificantly impacts upon behavior; (3) growing 
demands of the citizenry to be active participants 
in the affairs of government. In the second part 
he identifies major unresolved problem areas in 
the diversion process. 

Modern Methods of Treatment of Offenders.— 
Military-inspired prison organization and disci- 
pline have failed along with prison architecture 
based on last century’s philosophy, asserts B. 
Paludan-Miiller, director of the Danish Prison 
Administration Training College. In his article 
on modern methods of treating offenders he em- 
phasizes that prisons should become educational 
institutions and that prison personnel should be 
trained to function as social educators rather than 
merely as guards and disciplinary officers. 

Structuring a Student Correctional Research 
Program.—A sound student research program 
may help fill the research gap while a department 
is developing or expanding its research unit, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jeffrey L. Schrink, director of re- 
search for the Indiana Department of Correction. 
Indiana’s student research program, he believes, 
may serve as an example of how a criminal 
justice agency might set about structuring such a 
program. Described in this article are the pro- 
gram’s seven phases: (1) proposal, (2) review, 
(3) notification, (4) briefing, (5) monitoring, 
(6) followup, and (7) dissemination of results. 
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Youth Services Systems.—tThis article by 
Robert J. Gemignani discusses a National Strat- 
egy calling for the diversion of masses of young 
people from the juvenile justice system into youth 
services systems that provide facilities and serv- 
ices to meet their needs. Such a diversion system, 
the author reveals, could save the Nation almost 
$1.5 billion in official court costs by 1977. The 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration is currently implementing 
a nationwide program to assist States and com- 
munities in developing and expanding youth serv- 
ices systems. 


Breakthrough in Preventive Corrections: A 
Police-Social Work Team Model.—The Police- 
Social Service Project, funded by the Illinois Law 
Enforcement Commission, provides professional 
services for nonviolent misdemeanants and vic- 
timless crime offenders who come to the attention 
of the police and prosecutor. This police-social 
work team model, according to Project Director 
Harvey Treger, alleviates overloading of the crim- 
inal justice system, develops new cooperative re- 
lationships within the system and the social wel- 
fare network, and expands the roles of the 
law enforcement officer and treatment-oriented 
person. 


Presentence Investigation Report Disclosure 
in Alberta.—In 1968-1969 the Criminal Code of 
Canada was amended so as to require disclosure 
of the presentence investigation report to the de- 
fense and crown counsels. Probation Officer Norm 
Larkins comments on the effect this has had in Al- 
berta, answering arguments against disclosure 
and examining those for disclosure. In conclusion, 
he finds that “the presentence investigation re- 
port is an integral part of the correctional system 
and should be made available to the defendant 
or his counsel.” 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Prisons in Turmoil 


By CLAUDE PEPPER 
Chairman, Select Committee on Crime, U.S. House of Representatives 


prison officials met in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 

in recognition of the importance of prison 
reform established the National Prison Associa- 
tion. Its Declaration of Principles has remained 
to this day the bible of prison reform. ‘“Reforma- 
tion,” they declared, ‘“‘not vindictive suffering, 
should be the purpose of the penal treatment of 
prisoners.”! The tragedy is that what was set 
forth as a declaration of goals in 1870 still re- 
mains a declaration of goals in 1972. The degrad- 
ing and dehumanizing conditions characteristic 
of our prisons over a century ago are still prev- 
alent today. We need only look at Attica, Raiford, 
and other more recent prison uprisings to see 
what little progress reform has made. 

Soaring crime rates provide further testimony 
to the failure of America’s prison system, for 
recidivism is responsible for a disproportionate 
share of this country’s crime problem. Nine out 
of 10 of our prisoners will one day be released 
and it is estimated that two-thirds of these will 
then commit additional crimes.” In fact, it is said 
that ex-offenders are responsible for four out of 
every five felonies committed today.* 

In truth, then, it seems that our prisons are 
not “correctional” institutions at all but rather 
“crime hatcheries’ which produce men and 
women more deviant, disturbed and finely skilled 
in criminal ways than when they were first ad- 
mitted. 

We must ask, therefore, why our prisons are 
failing to rehabilitate? And how we can improve 
them? With these questions in mind, the House 
Select Committee on Crime, of which I am chair- 
man, held hearings in November and December 
of last year to investigate the tragic outbreaks 
at Attica and Raiford. If we could determine the 
root causes of these disturbances, we surmised 
that we could perhaps isolate the major problems 
of our correctional system as a whole and thereby 


Oe 100 years ago, the Nation’s leading 


1 “The Shame of the Prisons,’’ Time, January 18, 1971, p. 51.— 

2 U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Crime in the United States: Uniform Crime Reports—1970. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970, p. 39. 

3 Ramsey Clark, Crime in America. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1970, p. 55. 

4 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 159. 


find effective paths to reform. Because our com- 
mittee’s principal concern is the problem of crime, 
we were particularly interested in ideas and pro- 
grams which would have an immediate impact 
on reducing the rate of recidivism by those who 
have been in such institutions. This article will 
discuss some of the major problems the correc- 
tional system faces today, as illuminated by these 
hearings, and some ideas on how we can most 
effectively improve the rehabilitation process. 

Based on our hearings and study of the prob- 
lem, we concluded that the failure of the rehabili- 
tation process is caused by both the inprison and 
postprison experience. Principally, we need to 
phase out large ‘correctional institutions” and 
replace them with small community-based treat- 
ment facilities and programs. Also, we need to 
utilize those alternatives to incarceration which 
have shown some success in reducing recidivism 
rates, such as probation and parole supervision, 
halfway houses, and work-release programs. 
Finally, we must improve the postprison experi- 
ence of the ex-offender by restoring his civil 
rights upon release and ending discriminatory 
job-hiring policies. 


The President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice 


What is wrong with the typical inmate’s prison 
experience? How can we improve it? 

Five years ago, the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of Jus- 
tice conducted one of the most comprehensive 
studies ever made on the American correctional 
system. It concluded: 

Life in many institutions is at best barren and futile, 
at worst unspeakably brutal and degrading. To be sure, 
the offenders in such institutions are incapacitated from 
committing further crimes while serving their sentences, 
but the conditions in which they live are the poorest 
possible preparation for their successful reentry into 


society, and often merely reinforce in them a pattern 
of manipulation or destructiveness.4 


It was not hard to see why. In 1967, thousands 
of inmates were housed in grim impersonal for- 
tress-like structures, some of them actually built 
over 100 years ago. Little effort was made to 
separate the violent and nonviolent, the hardened 
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criminal from the first offender. These institu- 
tions, located in remote rural locations, isolated 
offenders from society, both physically and psy- 
chologically. They cut off offenders from schools, 
jobs, families, and other support influences and 
provided few job training or educational pro- 
grams, increasing the probability that the label 
of criminal would be indelibly impressed upon 
them. 

Based on its study, the Commission set forth 
a model for correctional institutions. They should 
be small, located as close as possible to areas from 
where they draw inmates, probably in or near 
the city rather than in a remote area. Architec- 
turally, they should resemble a normal residential 
center, as similar as possible to that of the real 
world where the offender would eventually re- 
turn. Vocational and educational training would 
be carried on within the community. Even if 
initial screening and classification indicated that 
long-term incarceration was called for and the 
offender was of necessity confined in a more 
secure facility, the small community-based insti- 
tution could serve as a halfway house or prere- 
lease center to ease his eventual transition to com- 
munity lifes The Commission also urged the 
utilization of alternatives to incarceration to keep 
the offender in the community, such as probation, 
parole, halfway houses and work release pro- 
grams. It was within the context of the com- 
munity that the offender first had trouble ad- 
justing and it was to that community he would 
someday return. It was here, therefore, that 
meaningful rehabilitation could take place, not 
in an artificial prison environment. 

Community-based programs, the Commission 
concluded, were by-and-large less costly than in- 
stitutional incarceration and usually at least as 
effective in reducing recidivism, and in some 
cases significantly more so. 

Although the Commission’s recommendations 
were highly praised, and have been espoused by 
correctional authorities ever since, few of them 
have been implemented on any significant scale. 
The majority of our prisons are still massive 
antiquated institutions housing thousands in re- 
mote areas. And they are still ill-prepared—if 


[bid., p. 173. 

* U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on 
Crime, American Prisons in Turmoil, Part I, November 29, 30; 
December 1, 2, and 3, 1971, p. 4. 

7 Jbid., p. 333. 

5 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

® Ibid., p. 260. 

10 Jbid., p. 259. 
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not more so—to return an offender to the com- 
munity. 


The Attica and Raiford Disturbances 


Let us look at Attica and Raiford prisons, the 
subject of our hearings. 

Prior to this last year’s disturbances, Attica 
housed over 2,200° inmates; Raiford over 3,000.7 
Both were located in small rural towns quite re- 
mote from the homes of the majority of in- 
mated—the ghettos of Harlem and Bedford Stuy- 
vesant, the cities of Jacksonville and Tampa. 

Repeatedly, our witnesses stressed the need 
for smaller facilities; that is, if we were earnestly 
concerned with rehabilitating rather than ‘‘ware- 
housing” convicted criminal offenders. With more 
than 500 to 600 inmates, the emphasis in a 
correctional institution necessarily shifts from 
rehabilitation and treatment to security and regi- 
mentation. There is no time for personal atten- 
tion—no opportunity to effect the changes in 
mental attitude and social outlook necessary 
for rehabilitation to take place. 

The location of a prison is equally important. 
The remoteness of these institutions made it dif- 
ficult for families and friends to visit the inmates, 
thereby depriving them of beneficial support and 
encouragement during the time of their incarcera- 
tion. On-the-job training opportunities for of- 
fenders in communities, such as those provided 
by work-release programs, also suffered. There 
were few job opportunities in the small town of 
Attica, for example, and Buffalo was too far 
away for daily commuting. 

In addition, the rural situations of Attica and 
Raiford made it difficult to recruit a racially bal- 
anced corrections staff. At Attica, for example, 
55 percent of the prison population was black; 
7 percent Puerto Rican. Yet there was only one 
black and only one Puerto Rican on the prison 
staff out of a total of 540 employees.* At Raiford, 
60 percent of the inmates were black, while there 
were only three black guards.” 

The result was that few staff members had the 
ability or the background to communicate with 
the inmates, thereby contributing to tensions be- 
hind prison walls. Most of the inmates had serious 
difficulty relating to the typical white guard. As 
one Florida prisoner put it: 

For the black person .. . there is no source of identi- 
fication, there is nobody to identify with. We are never 
going to feel that any real rehabilitation program is 
going to be worthwhile until we can see more 


people we can identify with—which means some 
black people... 
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There were other differences, too, contributing 
to communications problems. The typical inmate 
at Attica, for example, was under 25 and from 
the ghettos of New York City; the typical guard 
was middle-aged and from upstate rural New 
York. 

Unfortunately, the situation at Attica is typical 
of correctional institutions nationwide. Although 
nearly 40 percent of the inmates in our Federal, 
State, and local prisons are black, only 8 percent 
of our correctional personnel are black. Although 
most inmates are in their twenties, the median 
age of prison guards is over 40—30 percent are 
over 50 years of age, and only 13 percent are 
under 30.!! 

Moreover, most staff members at Attica and 
Raiford were primarily concerned with custody 
not rehabilitation, further increasing communi- 
cations difficulties. Inservice training programs 
which could improve their ability to deal with 
offenders in other than a security-oriented man- 
ner were also missing. The result: Our correc- 
tions personnel, perhaps the key influences in an 
institutionalized offender’s life, were ill-prepared 
to help the offender. According to one of our wit- 
nesses, what was needed was training not only 
in offensive and defensive tactics, but also in 
sensitivity involvement so that corrections per- 
sonnel could relate to the inmates—whether black 
or white, urban or rural-bred.!” 

The inmates at the institutions at the time of 
the disturbances required professional help be- 
cause 72 pecent of them had been habitually un- 
employed or underemployed before sentencing; 
40 percent lacked marketable job skills ;'* 80 to 90 
percent were underprivileged'* educationally, eco- 
nomically, and culturally; and a substantial num- 
ber had not even completed elementary school. 
But professional help was extremely scarce. At 
Attica, there were only 11 staff members respon- 
sible for improving the inmates’ academic pro- 
ficiency.'®> And at Raiford there was only one 
psychiatrist available on a part-time basis to 
assist the offenders with their psychological prob- 
lems.!® 

Attica and Raiford are typical of too many of 
our so-called correctional facilities. They manifest 
all the deficiencies pointed to 5 years ago in the 

11 Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, A 
Time To Act, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969, 
PT US. Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on 
14 Jbid., p. 418. 


15 [bid., p. 42. 
16 [bid., p. 228. 


President’s Commission report on corrections. If 
we are going to reverse the trend of failure mani- 
fested by our correctional facilities, we need to 
eliminate these large overcrowded institutions 
and replace them with smaller community-ori- 
ented facilities and programs which emphasize 
rehabilitation rather than custody. Rather than 
spending over $1.5 billion a year to perpetuate a 
system which has clearly been a failure, we should 
spend our resources on developing those alterna- 
tives to incarceration which have shown some 
indication of success, such as probation and parole 
supervision, work-release and halfway house pro- 
grams. 


Probation in Lieu of Incarceration 


Expanding the use of probation should be high 
on the list for any State seriously interested in 
rehabilitating offenders and cutting recidivism 
rates. As the President’s Crime Commission 
pointed out, the correctional strategy that pres- 
ently seems to hold the greatest promise is that 
of reintegrating the offender in the community. 
In addition, the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency has stated that only a small per- 
centage of offenders—usually estimated to be 10 
to 20 percent—really need to be behind bars for 
the safety of the community. The rest could be 
treated more effectively in the communities. 

Placing an offender on probation instead of in- 
carcerating him has a number of advantages. Pro- 
bation gives the offender a second chance to adjust 
to community life with help. At the same time 
the supervision of the offender affords the com- 
munity a measure of protection. Probation also 
protects the offender, particularly the first of- 
fender, from the deleterious effects of modern 
day institutionalization, thus decreasing the prob- 
ability that the criminal label will be indelibly 
impressed upon him. In addition, probation pro- 
grams are far less costly than incarceration and 
have proved to be at least as effective in reducing 
recidivism, and in some cases significantly more 
so. 

Although widely recognized to be an effective 
way to deal with offenders, probation is still not 
utilized by some of our States, particularly with 
persons convicted of misdemeanors. And where 
laws providing for probation do exist, they often 
exist in theory but not in practice. High case- 
loads for probation officers, and lack of funding 
and community resources have negated its poten- 
tial effect. Typically, probation supervision con- 


Meas 
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sists of a 10 to 15 minute interview during which 
the probation officer queries the probationer or 
admonishes him for his actions. There is little 
time for real assistance such as vocational or 
psychological counseling. 

Treatment in the community cannot be effective 
if the community lacks the services and facilities 
to support a meaningful rehabilitation program 
for each and every offender according to his par- 
ticular needs. If offenders could function on their 
own in the community in the first place, most 
would not be in their present situation. These 
individuals need adequate help and supervision 
in overcoming their problems. Yet few pro- 
bationers receive either. 

New York City’s probation system is repre- 
sentative of many of the problems probation pro- 
grams are facing today. The system is badly 
strained due to excessive caseloads and too little 
money. Although the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion recommended 35 as the optimal caseload per 
probation officer, the average caseload in New 
York is 86 per officer. The amount of attention 
any of the City’s 15,000 or so probationers can 
expect from their caseworkers, therefore, is mini- 
mal. The result: Meaningful probation work is 
not being carried out, and probationers are now 
getting rearrested, absconding, and otherwise 
violating their probation at higher rates than in 
previous years.'* 

Ironically, however, probation is far less costly 
than incarceration. In 1965, it is estimated to 
have cost about $3,600 per year to institution- 
alize a juvenile (a figure which is probably dou- 
ble today). However, it costs only one-tenth that 
amount to keep him on probation.'* Even assum- 
ing a substantial improvement in salaries and 
personnel which would upgrade the quality of our 
probation services, probation would still be less 
costly than incarceration. The savings become 
more apparent when we consider the costs of wel- 
fare for families of the incarcerated, and the ad- 
ditional loss of taxable income on the part of the 
offender. 

Properly administered, probation provides an 
excellent alternative to incarceration. California’s 
probation subsidy program is a good example of 
how our States could operate their probation pro- 
grams more effectively. The State of California 


17 Wesley Oelsner, “‘Rise in Crime Straining Probation System 


Here,” The New York Times, December 6, 1971, p. 43. 

1* President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, op. cit., p. 165. 

19 U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on 
Crime, Juvenile Justice and Corrections, Third Report, January 2, 
1971, p. 42. 
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pays its counties up to $4,000 not to send a 
youthful offender to a State correctional institu- 
tion. Instead the offender is kept in the com- 
munity and provided with intensive probation 
services, which are made possible with the State 
payment. As a result of this program, California 
has reduced the number of youthful commitments, 
lowered recidivism rates, and substantially im- 
proved the overall quality of its probation serv- 
ices. In addition, the probation subsidy program 
is far less costly than incarceration, having 
saved the State millions of dollars since its be- 
ginning 6 years ago.!” 

Although widely acknowledged to be success- 
ful, only a few States have put similar programs 
into practice. Our States should be learning from 
the successes of their neighbors, and expending 
their resources on these proven effective pro- 
grams rather than on such known failures as our 
large correctional facilities. 

The number of criminal offenders coming be- 
fore our courts is growing by leaps and bounds. 
This Nation simply cannot afford to incarcerate 
them all. The safety of our society demands that 
we develop effective alternatives, and a good pro- 
bation program is a significant start. 


Parole Supervision 


What about those who are institutionalized? 
How can we increase the chances that they will 
not return to a life of crime upon release? 

Most correctional authorities agree that the 
critical period for a newly released prisoner in 
terms of his potential return to crime is the first 
several months to a year following release. This 
is the time when he must face the pressures of 
finding a job, renewing ties with his family and 
friends, finding housing, and generally adjusting 
to a way of life quite different from the mindless, 
routinized life behind bars. The stresses are fre- 
quently too great to bear, and all too often the 
offender falls right back into a pattern of crime. 

Parole programs enhance greatly the chances 
that the released offender will become a law-abid- 
ing citizen, for he has the benefit of help and 
supervision upon his release rather than having 
to face the world alone. As is the case with pro- 
bation, however, parole in many States exists in 
name only. High caseloads, inadequately trained 
parole officers, and lack of community resources, 
including job placement programs, psychological 
help, counseling, and other support services, ne- 
gate its potential impact. Where it has been uti- 


lized properly, however, parole supervision has 
proved successful in helping reintegrate the of- 
fender into society, and reducing recidivism 
rates.°° 


Halfway Houses 


In recent years, a number of experimental com- 
munity programs called halfway houses have been 
established across the country which offer the of- 
fender even greater supervision and guidance 
than the usual parole routine. These are now 
considered important supplements to an effective 
parole program. 

The period immediately following his release 
usually proves the most difficult for the ex-of- 
fender. He may have no place to live, no job, little 
money, and no one to turn to for advice. Can he 
withstand the day-to-day pressures of a com- 
munity life he is not used to? Will he be able to 
handle his new status as an ex-offender? How he 
initially adjusts to his new atmosphere usually 
determines his success in avoiding a return to 
crime. The purpose of the halfway house is to 
help the offender make the difficult transition 
from institutional life to community self-suffi- 
ciency, by providing him with room and board, 
psychological and vocational counseling, and other 
support services. 

A major recommendation of the President’s 
Crime Commission called for the development of 
such facilities: 

. . . located close to a population center, maintain- 
ing close relations with schools, employers, and uni- 
versities—housing as few as 50 in each; serving as 
the center for various kinds of community programs 
and as a port of reentry to the community for those 
offenders who have been exiled for a time to the peni- 
tentiary.?! 

Although the number of halfway houses 
throughout the Nation has increased fourfold 
since the Commission’s recommendation,?? few 
offenders actually benefit from their services. 
Moreover, as was the case with probation and 
parole, the halfway house in theory is not always 
one in practice. Some it seems are doing only a 
halfway job in trying to rehabilitate offenders. 
They are providing merely room and board while 
neglecting the crucial support services such as job 
placement and vocational and psychological coun- 
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seling, which are considered the key ingredients 
to an effective halfway house program. Correctly 
administered and with the proper programming 
for offenders, however, halfway houses can be ef- 
fective in reducing recidivism. Mr. Norman Carl- 
son, Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
testified at the hearings of the Select Committee 
on Crime that recidivism among Federal offenders 
was reduced by 10 percent when halfway houses 
were utilized as a transitional step to the com- 
munity.” In addition, halfway houses can be used 
in other capacities; for example, as alternatives 
to imprisonment for the probationer (halfway in 
prison) or as prerelease guidance centers for 
those still under sentence of imprisonment. 

The chief problems halfway houses across the 
country are experiencing today stem from their 
most characteristic feature—their community- 
based location. In recent years, there has been 
growing opposition by members of our communi- 
ties toward the placement of such facilities in 
their neighborhoods. According to a 1967 Harris 
poll, it was found that 80 percent of those ques- 
tioned approved the idea of halfway houses. But 
when it came to actually placing one in their 
neighborhoods, about half interviewed said they 
would oppose it. In addition, more than two out 
of three thought most of their neighbors would 
be against establishing one.** This view on the 
part of the American public hurts our rehabilita- 
tion efforts. The public must be made to realize 
that the offender referred to a halfway house is 
only a few months away from his eventual re- 
lease anyway. In a short time, like it or not, he 
will be back among us; this time without the 
benefit of the help and supervision a halfway 
house could provide. In the long run, a few months 
“decompression” time in such a facility reduces, 
not increases, an offender’s potential threat to 
society. We should expand our development of 
halfway houses, but with an eye toward recruiting 
competent staff members and instituting worth- 
while programs of assistance for the resident 
offender. 


Work Release 


Another rehabilitative tool which helps 
bridge the gap between the isolated prison en- 
vironment and the real world is work release. 
Work release allows an offender who is usually 
nearing the completion of his sentence to leave 
the prison during the day to work in the com- 
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munity. There are many benefits to such a pro- 
gram. 

First, participating in a work-release program 
gives the inmate an opportunity for job training 
unavailable in a prison. One of the worst fea- 
tures of prison life is idleness. At Attica over 
60 percent of an offender’s time is spent un- 
productively in his cell.*> This is tragic in view 
of the fact that almost three-quarters of the in- 
mates lack marketable job skills. The prison job 
training programs which do exist are simply too 
few to go around, and are often hopelessly ir- 
relevant to the demands of today’s labor market. 
We talked to one of the guards at Attica about 
that institution’s training program. He informed 
us that although there was a metal shop at Attica 
in which inmates could receive job training ex- 
perience, it only employed 450 men out of the 
total prisoner population.*° Moreover, within the 
shop itself, there was not enough work to go 
around, so that many inmates would spend their 
so-called training time as onlookers rather than 
as participants. We asked a former correctional 
officer at Raiford’s prison about the adequacy of 
its educational and training programs. In his 
words, they were not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation adequate: 

The thing about it is you might have 20 inmates 
working in a shop learning a good trade, and at the 
same time 100 inmates working out on the farm clean- 
ing out ditches.?* 

Work-release programs are a good way to pro- 
vide the offender with meaningful on-the-job 
training experience. He is out in the real world 
using equipment that is up to date and building 
good work habits under supervised and struc- 
tured conditions. Work release also gives the of- 
fender the opportunity to develop and practice a 
new social role in the outside world, further 
easing his transition to community life. 

Second, a prisoner can help pay for his keep in 
prison with work-release earnings, and contribute 
to the support of his dependents to help keep them 
off welfare rolls. His earnings also enable him to 
put aside a considerable sum of money against 
the time of his parole or discharge. In so doing 
the inmate is able to maintain his dignity—the 
importance of which cannot be overemphasized. 
Again and again, we have heard our rioting 
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inmates cry for the right to be treated as 
human beings. The robbing of prisoners of 
their dignity is one of the most heinous and detri- 
mental results of prison life—one that should 
be corrected now. For unless we do treat our 
prisoners as men by giving them an opportunity 
to perform worthwhile social functions—we can- 
not expect that they will act as men upon their 
return to society. 

Third, one of the principal reasons for the 
establishment of work-release programs is to pro- 
vide the offender with an opportunity to obtain 
a job which he might keep upon release, thus 
helping him overcome the difficulties of finding 
postprison employment. 

Wisconsin began the first work-release program 
in 1913, when it permitted misdemeanants to take 
outside jobs in the community. However, it was 
more than 40 years later when the first State 
offered work release to adult felons on a large 
scale. In the 1960’s, spurred by the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Crime Commission report, 
the idea caught on, and it has been estimated 
that now approximately 37 of our States have 
work-release laws. However, all too often their 
programs are token measures rather than viable 
efforts to get offenders out into the community. 
Reports are that only 214 percent of the total 
number of inmates are actually participating in 
work-release programs, a substantial number of 
whom are from the few of our States which 
have instituted work-release programs on any 
significant scale.** At Attica, for example, a work- 
release program was just started in April of last 
year, and only six inmates were participants at 
the time of the uprising.*° 

Restrictive laws are one factor which has 
limited the utilization of work release. For ex- 
ample, many State laws prohibit work release for 
inmates who have committed certain offenses, or 
who are more than 6 months away from their 
release date. Although under no circumstances 
should the jeopardy of the community be placed 
at high risk, indications are that a far greater 
number of inmates could participate in work- 
release programs without compromising the 
safety of the community. 

The remote location of most of our prisons 
is another factor responsible for impeding the 
development of work release. Transportation is 
a major problem and cooperating employers are 
hard to find. In addition, the nature of work 
found in rural locations is rarely relevant to life 
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in the metropolitan areas, where most offenders 
eventually find themselves. Consequently, work 
release loses one of its principal advantages— 
providing offenders with an opportunity to work 
on jobs they can keep upon release. 

There are, however, several effective work-re- 
lease programs which are operating now in the 
United States—programs which are helping the 
offender maintain his sense of dignity, and which 
have shown some success in reducing recidivism. 
One such program was described to us by William 
Leeke, Director of the South Carolina Department 
of Corrections. 

In South Carolina, remoteness from metropoli- 
tan areas is not a problem, for work-release par- 
ticipants are housed in community-based prere- 
lease centers which are located in downtown areas 
or on the outskirts of town. Work-release partici- 
pants, therefore, are able to commute daily to 
their regular jobs in the community. They are 
paid the minimum wage; and thus are able to 
pay the State of South Carolina for their keep, 
and contribute to the support of their families. 
Since 1968, when the series of community-based 
prerelease centers were first put into operation, 
less than 10 percent of the people who have suc- 
cessfully completed work release have returned 
to the South Carolina Department of Corrections 
for parole violation.” 

For most offenders, incarceration is a tempo- 
rary matter. They will sooner or later be back 
among us and they must be prepared to lead a 
law-abiding life if we want to see a reduction in 
recidivism. Alternatives to incarceration, such as 
probation and parole supervision, halfway houses, 
and work-release programs have proven them- 
selves—to date—to be the most effective means 
to achieve this end. 


Restoring the Ex-Offender’s Civil Rights 


The failure of the rehabilitative process can- 
not be attributed solely to the offender’s experi- 
ence behind prison walls, for his experience in 
the community upon release is equally as damag- 
ing. When a man is convicted of a crime and is 
sent to prison to serve out his sentence, this is 
often just the start of the price he must pay. 
Although we claim the purpose of rehabilitation 
is to successfully reintegrate the offender into the 
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community, we deny him entry by means of Fed- 
eral and State laws which deprive him of many 
civil rights and make it extremely difficult for 
him to obtain postrelease employment. 

In many States, a convicted offender cannot 
vote. He cannot hold public office. He may not 
bring suit, enter contracts, testify in court, or 
even obtain life or automobile insurance—all 
privileges that do not threaten the public in any 
way, and the lack of which deter the ex-offender’s 
rehabilitation. An offender may also lose his 
home and property, or even his family. Most 
States make criminal conviction or imprisonment 
grounds for divorce; and some make it reason 
to deprive him of his children.*! Yet the support 
of the family can often determine the success or 
failure of an offender’s rehabilitation. There is, 
in fact, no better way to harm his chances for a 
successful life upon release than to preside over 
the disintegration of family ties. Yet that is what 
we are doing by tolerating such statutes. 

A few of our States have recognized the dam- 
aging effect of such laws, and have remedied the 
situation by instituting expunction or annulment 
procedures, both of which are designed to re- 
store to the offender his forfeited rights and ex- 
onerate him from the fact of his conviction.*? 
These procedures seem to be the most successful 
in giving the offenders an opportunity to live 
down their records, and more of our States should 
put them into practice. 

We must all ask ourselves what we gain when 
we deny the offender the full opportunity of citi- 
zenship—particularly once he is released. By re- 
fusing to restore his rights, we are preventing 
the convicted offender from assuming his role as 
a responsible citizen, with a stake in the society 
in which he lives. And we should not be surprised 
when he registers his discontent by setting his 
own standards which he knows he can follow. 


Jobs and Hiring 


Nowhere is the public’s lack of commitment 
toward rehabilitating the criminal offender more 
apparent, however, than with its job-hiring poli- 
cies which so discriminate against the ex-offender. 

Studies have shown conclusively that the ability 
of an offender to stay out of trouble after his 
release from prison is directly tied to his ability 
to obtain and hold a job.** Yet we have developed 
job hiring policies which have made it so diffi- 
cult for ex-offenders to obtain a job that it is no 
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wonder that their unemployment rate is two to 
three times higher than the national average. 

Most offenders leave the prison confines with 
nothing more to their name than $40 and a suit 
of clothes. Their academic and vocational deficien- 
cies together with the prejudices of many private 
employers close many doors to employment op- 
portunities. Discriminatory job hiring policies 
take care of many of the remaining options. In 
the State of Florida, for example, there are 63 
jobs in which an ex-offender is ineligible to per- 
form simply because he is an ex-felon.*! 

One of the greatest barriers the offender must 
face in obtaining employment upon release is 
the necessity for an occupational license, which 
a growing number of occupations are requiring. 
To be a barber, plumber, or even a beauty oper- 
ator, one must be licensed; yet many Federal, 
State and county laws exclude from consideration 
the offender convicted of a serious crime. Some of 
the States directly disqualify the offender from 
holding a license. Others are more subtle, dis- 
qualifying him, for example, by requiring ‘good 
moral character.” What good will it do to train 
a man to become a barber in our correctional in- 
stitutions, we must ask, if State law prohibits 
him from practicing? 

Government job applications are another bar- 
rier. A recent study conducted by the Labor De- 
partment’s Manpower Administration surveyed 
State civil service statutes and local ordinances 
and regulations. The survey showed that there 
were few clearcut standards governing the em- 
ployment of a person with a criminal record. 
Many contained exclusionary provisions which 
were broadly worded and subjected to highly per- 
sonal interpretation. For example, many juris- 
dictions authorized the exclusion of applicants 
“unfit”? and some excluded those who had been 
guilty of “infamous” or “notoriously disgraceful” 
conduct. The study revealed only one State which 
did not ask applicants about arrest or criminal 
records.*° 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution we 
could make to reduce recidivism would be to in- 
crease employment opportunities for the ex-of- 
fender. First of all, we could do this by increas- 
ing the quantity and quality of job training pro- 
grams in our correctional institutions so that our 
offenders will not be sitting idle, but learning job 
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skills which are in demand in today’s labor 
market. 

Second, we need to eliminate the artificial bar- 
riers to employment which are posed by arbitrary 
licensing and registration requirements. It is dif- 
ficult to see the wisdom in denying a beautician’s 
license to a man simply because he is an ex-felon. 
On the contrary, such exclusionary practices not 
only harm the offender’s chances for rehabilita- 
tion, but increase the threat to the community 
by heightening the likelihood that he will be 
forced back into crime in order to earn a living. 

Third, we need to assume the responsibility of 
hiring the ex-offender ourselves. This must be a 
concerted effort undertaken by both the public 
and private sectors. For example, an ex-offender 
can obtain a Civil Service position in the Federal 
Government, but the procedure is drawnout and 
difficult, and few do. We need to improve this 
situation and open up more employment possibili- 
ties for the ex-offender on the Federal and State 
level. But the governments cannot handle the job 
alone. The offender must be able to take his place 
in the private sector as well. 

The time for prejudice is passed. Unless the 
offender can feel part of the community again— 
measured by his ability to obtain and hold a 
job—he cannot be expected to live by its rules 
and standards. And it will be the private citizen 
who will pay the price in the end, for that offender 
is going to be back in the community some day 
and he is going to be looking for a means to sup- 
port himself. It is up to us whether he goes the 
legitimate or illegitimate route. 


Conclusion 


As a result of the Committee’s hearings on the 
disturbances at Attica and Raiford, we have been 
able to draw some conclusions on how we can best 
rehabilitate our criminal offenders and reduce re- 
cidivism rates. 

First and foremost, it is very clear that our 
prisons are far too large and unmanageable for 
any serious effort at rehabilitation to take place. 
Our ultimate goal must be to eliminate these huge 
monstrosities and replace them with smaller cor- 
rectional complexes located in or closer to the 
community. More immediately, we must focus our 
attention on alternatives to prison such as half- 
way houses, work-release programs, and _ pro- 
bation and parole services. We need to expand 
these programs so that they will benefit a far 
greater proportion of our correctional population. 
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Simultaneously, we must improve the quality of 
these programs’ services. 

Second, our rehabilitation efforts must not 
cease when we discharge the prisoner from cus- 
tody. We must continue our efforts into the com- 
munity and provide the ex-offender the greatest 
possible opportunity to live the remainder of his 
life as a law-abiding citizen. By restoring his 
civil rights and eliminating discriminatory job 
hiring policies, we can best help the ex-offender 
feel part of a society whose standards he would 
want to uphold. 

Third, we need to allocate a greater proportion 
of our resources towards developing community- 
based treatment. Although about $1.7 billion is 
spent by the State, county, and local governments 
for corrections, currently about 90 percent of it 
goes toward institutional programs. Only 10 per- 
cent is allocated for community-based programs 
or alternatives to incarceration, despite the fact 
that two-thirds of our correctional population is 
in the community.*® Jn other words, we are spend- 
ing 90 percent of our correctional budget on a 
strategy that we know has failed, and only 10 
percent on a strategy which already has proved 
itself more effective. 

We need a reordering of our priorities. And it 
is in this capacity that the Federal Government 
has a role to play. 

The major Federal program which provides 
financial aid to States and localities for the pur- 
pose of strengthening their crime prevention and 
control activities is the Law Enforcement As- 
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sistance Administration (LEAA) program, estab- 
lished in 1968 under the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act. As amended in 1970, the 
program now provides that not less than 20 per- 
cent of the funds made available for the regular 
assistance program shall be allocated to correc- 
tional activities. Moreover, States wishing to re- 
ceive funds for corrections programs must submit 
a State plan which provides satisfactory emphasis 
on the development and operation of community- 
based correctional facilities and programs, includ- 
ing halfway houses, probation, and other super- 
visory release programs. The bulk of assistance, 


therefore, is to go for the development of 
alternatives to incarceration, not institutional 
programs.** 


Although the Federal Government can play a 
part in encouraging the States and localities to 
develop effective rehabilitation programs, it can- 
not do the job alone. The rest is up to the Ameri- 
can people. For it is the American public who 
must realize that the overwhelming majority of 
people who go to prison will one day return. We 
are going to have to either put offenders away 
and keep them there indefinitely, or we are going 
to have to support more effective rehabilitation 
efforts. For without them we will all be forced to 
cope with the end results of our current prison 
system—recidivism, growing crime, future At- 
ticas. The choice is up to us. A halfway house 
cannot exist without the support of its neighbors, 
a work-release program will fail without em- 
ployers, and offenders will return to crime if 
denied legitimate participation in the American 
way of life. 


EVERAL TIMES during recent years, an attempt has been made to revise the 

Declaration of Principles established by the National Prison Congress in 1870. 
Such changes as were made were insignificant. No one has ever extolled the 
revised version of 1930 or of 1960. One might as well suggest a revision of the 
Declaration of Independence! New times call for new manifestos, not revisions 
of old declarations. What is needed today, 100 years later, is not a_revised or 
a new Declaration of Principles, but a statement implementing the Declaration 
of Principles of 1870—a statement summarizing what that Declaration has pro- 
duced through trial and error over the past 100 years; a codification of progress 
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Correctional Manpower: Are We 
“The Society of Captives’”? 


By CHARLES S. PRIGMORE, PH.D., AND JOHN C. WATKINS, JR. * 


N 1958, Princeton University Press published 
| Gresham Sykes’ The Society of Captives. The 

major thrust of that work was an attempt 
to identify and explain a subcultural social system 
within a maximum security institution, and, by 
analogy, to pinpoint similar subcultures in all 
forms of closed institutions. In the Introduction, 
Sykes wrote: “The maximum security prison rep- 
resents a social system in which an attempt is 
made to create and maintain total or almost total 
social control.”'! The author identified a multi- 
plicity of inmate roles, a subcultural argot and 
various interactional patterns among prisoners 
that subsequently aided both the scholar and the 
practitioner to assess with greater sophistication 
the problems endemic to penology. 

Although some attention was directed toward 
the prison guard and the decisions made by the 
correctional bureaucracy in the interactional proc- 
ess, The Society of Captives was primarily fo- 
cused on the inmate himself. In other words, the 
world of officialdom in prison was only mentioned 
in its specific relationship to the swb rosa inmate 
social system. Very little was said regarding the 
social roles and peer group interactions among 
the correctional personnel charged with the day- 
to-day administration of the institution. This ob- 
servation, however, is not meant to be a criticism 
of Sykes’ work. We only mention such a fact in 
this context for purposes of later elaboration. 

It is our contention that there exists, side-by- 
side with the captive world of the inmates, 
an equally captive world of the professional 
correctional worker. That the latter captive soci- 
ety is a reality cannot be denied, for subsequent 
historical events in American penology since the 
publication of Sykes’ classic point up the anti- 
nomies extant in this context. The reaction to 
various events both within and without the insti- 
tution by a host of correctional personnel over 
the past 12 or so years reinforces our belief that 
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we must take a long hard look at the ‘“‘other half” 
of the peno-correctional milieu. 


Change and Ferment in the 1960’s 


The decade of the 1960’s ushered in an era in 
which criminal law, public institutions and a host 
of penological “sacred cows” were subject to 
searching criticism. A reordering of priorities in 
certain specific areas was widely discussed, and, 
especially in the legal field, direct judicial inter- 
vention to effect this reordering was not only 
theoretically contemplated, but was actually re- 
alized in practice. 

Utilizing the discretionary writ of certiorari 
as its juristic stalking horse, for example, the 
Supreme Court of the United States set about 
the task of revamping criminal procedure in all 
its varied manifestations. From arrest through 
appeal and into the heretofore sacrosanct domain 
of correctional administration, the Court sought 
to refashion certain procedures to bring them 
more in line with 14th amendment due process. 
The result of all of this was to “nationalize” 
criminal procedure through case law _inter- 
pretations. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to detail 
the entire spectrum of judicial realignments in 
the field of both procedural, and, to a lesser 
degree, substantive criminal law. Therefore, we 
will mention only some of the more noteworthy 
developments in these areas insofar as they have 
a bearing on the subject under discussion. 

Until recently, the courts have generally al- 
lowed a broad and oftentimes boundless discre- 
tion to be exercised on the part of both correc- 
tional administrators and their brethren in the 
allied field of mental health. Little thought was 
given to the raison d’ etre behind such discretion 
and, if the matter was ever broached at all, the 
usual response from the judiciary was that de- 
cisions made by administrative officers of prisons 
and mental institutions affecting institutional 
policy was beyond its ken. In short, the decision- 
making process in the institutional context was 
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considered to be a unique and mystical calculus 
in which unreviewable discretion was the sine 
qua non for effective institutional operation. 

Over the years such a “hands off” policy by 
the judiciary has played a crucial role in the 
development of a correctional administrative 
structure that is, we believe, blatantly unrespon- 
sive to constructive social change. With more or 
less carte blanche authority to deal with correc- 
tional clients who represent the most visible ex- 
ample of the so-called “crime problem,” correc- 
tions has unwittingly created its own “society of 
captives.” Unfortunately, the result of all of this 
has only recently come to light. As a consequence 
of both judicial and bureaucratic myopia, cor- 
rections has played midwife to a breed of person- 
nel who are, by and large, locked in to a tradition 
of roles and role responses that are penologically 
counterproductive. The desires, fears and, above 
all, the attitudes engendered by this state of 
affairs has kept correctional policy divorced from 
the mainstream of innovative thought. 

The decade just past, however, kindled a re- 
vival of sociolegal interest in institutional policy 
making. Slowly but surely courts began a halt- 
ing reexamination of the “hands off’ doctrine. 
Things began to change. We have now arrived 
at a point in time where the policy of noninter- 
ference by the courts can no longer be accepted 
as institutional dogma. What caused this shift is 
hard to pinpoint, for there were several forces 
at work that simultaneously eroded the policy of 
judicial restraint in this context. Suffice it to say 
that one of the major reasons for this new de- 
parture was the judicial activism in several sec- 
tors of public law undertaken by the Warren 
Court, most noticeably in the criminal law field. 

It was only a matter of time before corrections 
would sense the full impact of the criminal law 
revolution. Such was inevitable, for the criminal 
justice “system” cannot be compartmentalized so 
as to insulate some areas from changes occurring 
in others. If professionals in criminal justice have 
learned only one thing in recent years, it is that 
the criminal justice apparatus of law enforce- 
ment, the courts and corrections are interde- 
pendent entities. What happens to one affects 
the whole. 

Corrections stands at the terminus of the crimi- 
nal justice process and should, by all rights, have 


2 F. Cohen, The Legal Challenge to Corrections: Implications for 


Manpower and Training, Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, Washington, D.C., 1969. 
3% Id., pp. 9-10. 
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gained the most from constitutional domesticity. 
Yet the marked changes in criminal law and pro- 
cedure that took place in the sixties were almost 
totally disregarded by a large segment of the 
correctional establishment. This ostrich-like atti- 
tude permeated all levels of correctional bureauc- 
racy and, as a result, the manpower recruited for 
corrections continues to have a decidely parochial 
view of its future tasks and roles, especially in 
the area of law reform. 

Fred Cohen, formerly a member of the faculty 
of law at the University of Texas at Austin, 
wrote a Consultants Paper for the Joint Com- 
mission on Correctional Manpower and Training 
in 1969.2 In a scholarly and lucid style, Cohen 
admonished the correctional establishment to heed 
the winds of change that were beginning to blow 
across the land which would, in time, have more 
than a tangential impact on penology. 

Under separate headings, Professor Cohn dis- 
cussed the interrelationships between public wel- 
fare, juvenile justice, mental health, and the 
student rights movement and what impact court 
decisions in these areas would portend for cor- 
rections. In short, his thesis was simple and to 
the point: The “society of captives’ of Sykes 
was no longer a low visibility problem on the 
sociolegal scene. Overnight, as it were, judicial 
reforms in the categories previously mentioned 
exposed corrections to increased judicial scrutiny. 
The implied message to American penology from 
the courts was, in Cohen’s view: “Clean house, 
or you’re next in line for judicial intervention!” 

“Under particular stress,” said Cohen, ‘“‘is the 
notion that when a governmental or public entity 
seeks to provide help or largess, the grateful re- 
cipient has little or no procedural or substantive 
claims.* This problem becomes particularly acute 
in penal institutions where for years it has been 
assumed that the decision-making process and 
policy management are outside the ambit of in- 
volvement of those who stand the most (or least) 
to gain from such a process. Clearly, the correc- 
tional client has historically adopted a thermome- 
ter-like posture rather than a thermostatic one. In 
other words, he is constantly being acted upon 
rather than acting himself in an attempt to 
change or modify his institutional environment. 
But the thermometer posture is rapidly giving 
way to a more active thermostatic image under 
the prodding and encouragement of the judiciary. 
Cohen again demonstrates a keen awareness of 
this shift when he writes that “(t)he quest in 
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these areas is for greater personal autonomy, a 
voice in the management of these programs, and 
a demand that decision-makers be accountable.’’! 
We submit that it is precisely this accountability 
factor on the part of correctional personnel that 
will provide the need to resurvey, rethink and re- 
order the manpower priorities in corrections in 
the last quarter of the 20th century. 

In addition to the triple issues of personal 
autonomy, managerial involvement and adminis- 
trative accountability, there remain the broader 
problems raised for corrections in the field of 
substantive criminal law reform. It takes little 
mental sophistication to comprehend the fact that 
with more and more laws on the statute books, 
more and more individuals become potential cor- 
rectional clients. American legislatures, unfor- 
tunately, have the disturbing habit of enacting 
a law or series of laws in an attempt to deal with 
both real and fancied social evils. Immediate, and 
what economists would call “short-run,” prob- 
lems are the usual motivating factors; long-run 
effects are usually ignored. The end result of this 
almost geometrical progression of legislation in 
the substantive criminal law is to seemingly in- 
crease rather than decrease the dissonance exist- 
ing in the peno-correctional context. A moment’s 
reflection will bring this problem in bolder relief 
if we briefly examine the so-called “victimless” 
crimes dilemma. 

Several noted legal commentators in recent 
years have expressed concern with the inability 
of the substantive criminal law to adequately deal 
with its primary tasks of protecting human life 
and property.’ The gist of their combined argu- 
ments is that there is a vast “overcriminalization” 
of the criminal law; an overextension that taxes 
penal law resources beyond endurance and causes 
the criminal justice system unnecessary problems 
in both an operational and administrative context. 

A casual perusal of the state penal codes will 
reveal a congeries of statutory proscriptions in 
such fields as gambling, drug abuse, alcoholism, 
sexual behavior, juvenile delinquency, and status 
criminality. On an individual basis, few persons 
convicted of these delicts serve any appreciable 
length of time in a penal institution. Nonetheless, 


4 Id., p. 10. 

> Leading points of view can be found in the following: N. Morris 
znd G. Hawkins, The Honest Politician’s Guide to Crime Control, 
chapter 1, 1969: H. Packer, The Limits of the Criminal Sanction, 


pp. 249-366, 1968: and Kadish, “The Crisis of Overcriminalization,”’ 
374 Annals, p. 157, Nov., 1967. 
® N. Morris and G. Hawkins, 


The Honest Politician’s Guide to 
Crime Control, pp. 2-3, 1969. 


there is always the threat of incarceration, espe- 
cially for those persons convicted of gambling 
violations, drug offenses and “aberrant’’ sexual 
proclivities. If this threat is acted upon and our 
correctional agencies become so many warehouses 
for the retention of this type of lawbreaker, 
efforts at institutional rehabilitation for the 
majority of these offenders take on the trappings 
of a bad joke. Clearly, there are some malefac- 
tors in this category who will profit from institu- 
tional confinement. For the vast majority, how- 
ever, a prison sentence serves only to reinforce 
their latent suspicions that society is merely 
selectively enforcing laws that have no place in 
an enlightened penal structure. 

Even granting the efficacy of modern prison 
classification schemes and other innovative peno- 
logical programs, the correctional establishment 
will be hard pressed to show a credit entry on 
the balance sheet of rehabilitation when the 
“victimless” crime offender is discussed. In point 
of fact, it is our contention that prisons qua 
prisons should not be the locus for the retention 
of offenders who are classified within this broad 
category. Morris and Hawkins said it quite well 
when they observed that the criminal justice 
system “. . . must deal only with those problems 
and those people for whom their services and 
their capacities are appropriate; Public 
sacrifice, throwing virgins off the rocks, to re- 
inforce the group superego, to placate the ancient 
gods, is not the job of the criminal justice 
system.’ 

We therefore believe that in the area of crimi- 
nal law reform, correctional authorities have 
generally been remiss in addressing themselves 
to the issues of their own capacities in handling 
certain offender types who come under their safe- 
keeping as a result of contemporary penal policy. 
What is needed, we believe, is a massive educa- 
tional and policy-science retooling effort on be- 
half of correctional administrators and employees 
to meet and solve the shifts in penal policy thrust 
upon them not only by the judiciary but also by 
an informed citizenry. Such an educational and 
policy-science approach to the manpower prob- 
lems peculiar to corrections will be discussed at 
greater length further on. Before addressing our- 
selves to the implications for correctional man- 
power as a result of this approach, one final 
issue should be mentioned. 
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The Politicality of the Criminal Justice Process 


In a recent publication,’ John M. Martin of 
Fordham University concerned himself with a 
somewhat “‘new” solution to the problem of youth 
crime. Although Dr. Martin’s comments centered 
around the specific problems of delinquency, his 
general approach could equally serve as a point 
of departure for a discussion of adult criminality 
as well. 

“The difficulty,’ said Martin, “is essentially 
political. It cannot be accounted for in terms of 
the malicious intent of judges, probation officers, 
training school superintendents and others em- 
ployed by the juvenile justice system.”* With this 
assertion, Martin was echoing a stance that has 
recently acquired a respectable following in soci- 
ology and one that is slowly gaining respecta- 
bility in some peno-correctional circles as well. 
This point of view is not ‘“‘new” in the sense that 
it emerged eo instante as a flash of genius in the 
mind of some legal commentator or criminologist. 
In fact, we have all more or less recognized that 
politics and penal policy have been part of the 
same continuum for quite some time. What we 
have failed to recognize, until recently, is the 
simple fact that politics may itself unwittingly 
be a criminogenic element in our social existence. 

Richard Quinney writes: “Crime is a definition 
of behavior that is conferred on some persons by 
others. Agents of the law ... representing seg- 
ments of a politically organized society, are re- 
sponsible for formulating and administering crim- 
inal law ... . Thus, crime is created.’ This 
observation combined with the previous state- 
ments by Martin and other sociologists lend 
vitality to the argument that society can at least 
control a portion of its crime problem by train- 
ing personnel in the criminal justice system as 
a whole as lobbyist for enlightened penal legisla- 
tion that will, in the long haul, substantially re- 
duce certain forms of criminal conduct. Correc- 
tions can and ought to play a vital and fertilizing 
role in this effort, for correctional personnel of 
every type and description come in daily contact 
with offenders who, in many cases, should be 
elsewhere. 

An entire reversal of thinking about criminal 
law, criminal policy and the goals of penology 
is called for. We have not had any radically crea- 


7 Martin, “Toward a Political Definition of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Administration, 1970. 

p. 1. 
® R. Quinney, The Social Reality of Crime, p. 15, 1970. 


tive ideas that have come to the fore in this field 
in decades. What we need is something akin to 
a “Marshall Plan” for correctional manpower— 
a plan that will, in short, free us from the cap- 
tivity of outworn bromides and ideologies, roles 
and role relationships. We need a full-scale re- 
view of both the substantive and procedural crim- 
inal law with an eye toward eliminating from the 
corpus juris those “offenses” which should and 
must be dealt with outside the criminal justice 
system as presently conceived. We need a recog- 
nition at the highest levels of government and 
correctional administration that the law of crimes 
be trimmed of many of the moral absolutes now 
parading in the form of penal proscriptions. We 
need innovative thinkers who are not afraid to 
announce with authority that law and politics 
are responsible in large measure for our present 
penological dilemma. Lastly, we need correctional 
programs that honestly confront the reality that 
crime can and will be reduced only when we free 
ourselves from the strait-jacket concept of in- 
dividual pathology as the major crime-causing 
factor. Corrections, with the able assistance of 
both penal law and politics, has built its own 
ideological fortress. We are captives in this for- 
tress just as surely as the inmate is captive. In 
fine, the roles, responses, expectations, fears, and 
attitudes that have developed over the years rival, 
on a different plane, those same roles, responses, 
expectations, fears, and attitudes of that captive 
society that Sykes spoke of some 14 years ago. 


Implications for Professional Education 


The traditions in all the professional schools 
preparing personnel for employment in correc- 
tions have included a primary focus on individual 
case situations and on intervention at the indi- 
vidual level. This tendency has been true not only 
of schools of social work, law schools, and depart- 
ments of psychology, but it has been equally true, 
or certainly almost as true, of the various schools 
of criminology and corrections that have prolif- 
erated throughout the country in recent decades. 
The underlying assumption throughout profes- 
sional education for personnel preparing for cor- 
rectional careers has, in short, been that there 
is something ‘“‘wrong” with offenders that must 
be corrected. Until this “something” is identified 
and handled, correction could not take place. Such 
a philosophy has inevitably led to a strong focus 
on diagnosis, individual treatment, classification, 
education, vocational training, and the like. 
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This focus rests ultimately on certain societal 
values regarding individual responsibility which 
are closely linked to the culture of capitalism.'’ 
Perhaps the intrinsic meaning behind “Change 
and Ferment in the 1960’s” discussed above is 
that our society is attempting to forge a new 
balance between individual responsibility and 
social responsibility. This is by no means a new 
effort. The philosopher Whitehead has analyzed 
the “antagonism between notions of freedom and 
of social organization,”'!! going back into the 
ancient civilizations of Egypt and Rome, and has 
found the struggle for a proper balance to be 
pandemic. 

The individual focus alone may no longer be 
functional in the light of the changing trends 
discussed above. The rights revolution, as it has 
affected offenders, will increasingly result in court 
support for offenders’ insistence that other fac- 
tors are involved in behavior besides individual 
dynamics. 

We are inevitably faced in professional schools 
with the need to prepare personnel with a far 
more critical and analytical stance as to “cause” 
and “handling” of criminal behavior. In many 
instances, perhaps most, the causative role of 
social institutions, laws, policies, community re- 
lationships, the economy, and the political struc- 
ture may need to be assessed as well as the indi- 
vidual personality and background of the offender. 

The true professional of the future will need 
to be able to appraise a total complex of inter- 
related systems before determining where change 
efforts must be directed in order to cope with a 
wave of burglaries, the acts of an individual, or 
the depradations of a gang. For example, a wave 
of neighborhood burglaries may be better ap- 
proached on the basis of engineering changes in 
community values, communication patterns or de- 
ployment of police, rather than on the basis of 
intervention at the individual level alone. 

Of course, these approaches are not mutually 
exclusive. We will perhaps always need to be con- 
cerned with the apprehension and handling of 
individual offenders. The point is that such an 
approach as an exclusive focus has little chance 
of surviving future court and legislative actions. 
It is recognized today as a partial approach that 
too often comes down to “blaming the victim.’’!” 

10 H. Wilensky and C. Lebeaux, 
Welfare, chapter 2, 1965. 


11 A. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 54-55, 1943. 
12 W. Ryan, Blaming the Victim, pp. 185-210, 1971. 
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Such an expanded approach to causation and 
intervention means that professional schools must 
revamp their curricula to include a far heavier 
stress on change at the level of social structure. 
Professional schools will increasingly be asked 
to prepare their students to participate in the 
political and legislative process, to intervene in 
the economic system, to redesign social institu- 
tions, to rethink and revamp laws, to reshape 
social attitudes and values, to formulate and im- 
plement social policies, to design new services 
and programs. Ultimately, schools will have to 
prepare students conscientiously for roles in pre- 
vention, planning, and operational research as 
the theory base becomes more adequate. 

The professional prepared in these newer ap- 
proaches will no longer see the individual offender 
as his sole target of concern. Although certainly 
he will continue to want ultimate changes to 
occur in individual behavior, he will more often 
help to bring about such changes through inter- 
vention at the societal, community, and group 
level. 

The professional schools will need to prepare 
social workers and psychologists to understand 
the philosophy of law, and law students to under- 
stand the theories of social change. All profes- 
sional schools will benefit from a greater stress 
on the impact of the economic and political sys- 
tems on social behavior and a corresponding 
stress on methods for changing the economic and 
political systems. 

Such changes in professional schools will best 
come about through a shift in emphasis through- 
out the curriculum rather than by the simple 
addition of new courses, and such changes will 
be expedited by a rich and diverse collaboration 
between the various professions. 

In the light of the research findings in studies 
of the professions and bureaucratic organizations, 
pointing to the inflexibility of these structures 
and the resistance to change of theories and 
values, it would be naive to expect that profes- 
sional schools will leap to embrace the proposals 
made in this article. On the contrary, they are 
far more apt to leap to defend cherished values, 
approaches, and assumptions. 

The question of how to change the professional 
schools in the light of newer developments be- 
comes a major issue, and an extremely critical 
one. The fact that correctional personnel remain 
locked in to an obsolete tradition of roles and at- 
titudes is closely related to the curriculum of pro- 
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fessional schools. Correctional personnel look to 
professionals to provide the authoritative sanc- 
tion and ratification for roles, responses, expecta- 
tions, and attitudes. 

One possible pattern for facilitating change in 
professional schools in the directions outlined 
earlier is for such funding agencies as the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration and vari- 
ous foundations to provide grants to professional 
schools agreeing to develop curricula as proposed 
here. Student stipends to facilitate recruitment 
of students into more change-oriented curricula, 
and salary funds to recruit new faculty, should 
be an integral part of these grants. 


Implications for Education of Paraprofessionals 


Paraprofessionals, volunteers, and ex-offenders 
all share a relative freedom from the specific 
traditions that lock professionals in to present 
roles and responses. Yet this freedom is only 
partial at best, because the cult of individual re- 
sponsibility is societal in scope, and it is taught 
in grade schools, high schools, and colleges, as 
well as in professional schools. Paraprofessionals, 
volunteers, and ex-offenders alike will all have 
some degree of attachment to notions about indi- 
vidual responsibility and the necessity for inter- 
vention solely at the individual level. 

But their attachment to such ideas has not been 
ratified, sanctioned, rigidified, and crystallized in 
professional education. Their relationships with 
colleagues, their career expectations, and their 
self-concepts are not all bound up with a set of as- 
sumptions and role expectations that have become 
hallowed and sanctified through the laying on of 
hands by mentors in professional schools. 

Many paraprofessionals, volunteers, and ex- 
offenders can therefore be expected to be rela- 
tively open to new ideas, provided these ideas 
appear workable and have some degree of accept- 
ance. Paraprofessionals, volunteers, and ex-of- 
fenders read the magazines and newspapers that 
have public circulation, and, as the public per- 
spective shifts, their values and ideas can be ex- 
pected to shift. On the other hand, professionals 
have their professional subculture to serve as a 
buffer against shifts in public perspectives, and 
professionals are characteristically slower to 
change. 

If it is desired to move paraprofessionals, vol- 
unteers, and ex-offenders more quickly toward a 
knowledge of social structural change as opposed 
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to individual change, there are possible avenues 
for accelerating such shifts. One would be to 
establish regional or statewide training centers 
for paraprofessionals in corrections, operated 
by personnel oriented toward social structural 
change, prevention, planning, change of laws and 
values, change of social institutions. Court man- 
agers are already being prepared in 6 months or 
so to take a more systems-oriented approach to 
clearing up backlogs in court calendars. The train- 
ing of legal assistants in paralegal developments 
is another current example.'* A systematic de- 
velopment of training centers for paraprofes- 
sionals in corrections, incorporating a stress on 
social structural change, could revolutionize cor- 
rections in a few decades along needed lines. 
Again, the funding of such centers might appro- 
priately be an LEAA concern, or the initial con- 
cern of private foundations. 

Ironically, it is not inconceivable that parapro- 
fessionals could set the example for the profes- 
sional groups in moving toward an appreciation 
of offenders’ rights, and the need to forge more 
effective and modern methods of crime preven- 
tion and control. Professionals and professional 
schools would be forced to realign some of their 
thinking and behaving if the paraprofessionals, 
volunteers, and ex-offenders began a coordinated 
or even unified drive toward change at the societal 
level as the springboard of modern crime preven- 
tion and control. The authors suspect that cor- 
rections might be as easy to take over, or at least 
influence, as the Democratic Party was in 1972 
when the youth, blacks, and women came together 
to look the party over and see if changes could be 
made. The parallel bears analysis, because a co- 
alition of blacks, youth, women, ex-offenders, 
paraprofessionals, and volunteers can be expected 
to emerge, coalesce, and revitalize corrections 
sometime in the next decade. Professionals 
would be well-advised to get ready for the 
new developments by retooling and regearing 
their knowledge, values, and skills. Otherwise, to 
continue the analogy, they might find themselves 
on the outside of the new corrections looking in 
and wondering what happened. 


Implications for Recruitment 


The old corrections looked to the disciplines of 
psychology, sociology, social psychology, medicine, 
psychiatry, and law to undergird its knowledge 
base. It looked to the first two of these disci- 
plines—psychology and sociology—for many of 
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the practitioners who joined its ranks. These 
have all been disciplines more or less oriented to 
an individualistic view of behavior. But in recent 
decades, these disciplines have shown some tend- 
ency to change toward a more societal view of 
behavior. This trend is particularly evident in 
universities with a good deal of research under- 
way. But junior colleges, and 4-year colleges pri- 
marily oriented toward teaching rather than re- 
search, still prepare students with a fairly strong 
bias toward individualistic views of behavior. 

In order to help free up correctional personnel 
from their captivity—from their shackles to an 
exclusively individualistic bias—we may need to 
recruit personnel from a new group of disciplines. 
Political science, economics, anthropology, history 
are examples of disciplines that might furnish 
relevant knowledge but might also furnish a 
supply of recruits with a different and perhaps 
more appropriate background. It will be neces- 
sary at first to reach out to these students and 
let them know what some of the potentials might 
be in the new corrections of the future. More 
imaginative yet would be the challenge to them 
to shape the new corrections of the future along 
lines more compatible with their disciplinary 
background. 

Wherever recruits come from, however, they 
should be allowed to develop more flexibly, cre- 
atively and imaginatively as they enter correc- 
tional careers. True enough, like all of us who 
have worked in prisons, probation, parole, re- 
formatories, training schools or halfway houses, 
they will have disappointments and failures. They 
will give their trust to offenders and be repaid 
by cynicism from offenders who long ago de- 
veloped a distrust of all correctional employees. 
But it is less of a service than many of us realize 
to warn new recruits that no offenders can be 
trusted. Such generalizations gradually become 
self-fulfilling prophecies. Even if four-fifths of a 
recruit’s ventures are failures, he should be en- 
couraged to think about the gains with the other 
fifth and to analyze reasons (social structural as 
well as individual) for the failures. 


Implications for Staff Development 
and Inservice Training 


Other fields have experimented with new kinds 
of positions, in a key level of an institution or 
hospital, as agents of change.'! Training super- 


14 See, e.g., Cumming and Cumming, “Social Equilibrium and Social 
Change in the Large Mental Hospital,”’ as quoted in Social Welfare 
Institutions, 466-493 (Zald ed. 1965). 


visors in correctional agencies and _ institutions 
might be selected specifically on the basis of their 
background in social structural change and then 
encouraged to teach such knowledge and skills 
to both new and older staff in inservice training. 
To be effective, this approach would require at 
least a modicum of support and understanding 
from the top administration. 

New teaching materials and case illustrations 
will need to be prepared, which will clearly illus- 
trate an appropriate mix of attention to individ- 
ual factors with attention to social structural di- 
mensions. 


Implications for Manpower Utilization 


Implicit in this entire discussion is the neces- 
sity to begin the process of carving out new roles 
and tasks in corrections, which will involve more 
than the traditional focus on understanding and 
changing the individual offender. Now, the divi- 
sion of labor between professionals or paraprofes- 
sionals with a similar background is chiefly a 
matter of assigning each of them a number of 
individual offenders. Attention to social struc- 
tural factors, however, may force a different di- 
vision of labor altogether. Some tentative steps 
in this direction have already been taken in some 
probation and parole departments that have as- 
signed individual agents exclusively to change 
attitudes of employers toward hiring offenders, 
or have assigned agents to change attitudes of 
school principals and teachers toward taking 
youth back into classrooms after a period in a 
training school. Where such assignments are not 
related to specific offenders’ situations, but in- 
stead are related to the basic change of values 
and attitudes on the part of employers, school 
officials, law enforcement personnel, ministers, or 
any other key group, the job is really social struc- 
tural, ultimately aimed at changing social insti- 
tutions and social values. 

More of this kind of assignment will need to 
be made, with such targets as primary sccial in- 
stitutions, changes in laws, legislatures, aspects 
of the economy, public attitudes, and so forth. 
Only perhaps a fraction—two-thirds initially, 
and later a half—of the correctional personnel 
in probation and parole may need to be related 
directly to individual offenders. In institutions, 
the division of labor may proceed more slowly, 
but there is already an obvious need for some 
personnel to understand and intervene in the in- 
stitution itself as a social system. Personnel, for 
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example, are already experimenting with the re- 
sults of changes in the system of rewards and 
punishments, the system of communication, dif- 
ferent kinds of staff-offender relationship pat- 
terns. But not all the findings lend themselves 
to traditional individualistic intervention. We may 
need to spend more time training personnel to 
know how to change the atmosphere and value 
system in a cell block without getting bogged 
down with attention to individual problems of 
particular offenders. (Other personnel, of course, 
should remain related to these individual prob- 
lems. The point is that not everybody should be 
zeroed in on the individual approach.) 


Implications for Retention of Personnel 


We are obviously being forced by the pressure 
of recent events to give preference in retention 
and promotion to staff members who have a grasp 
of the importance of the issue of offenders’ rights. 
But we will also need to retain and promote 
those personnel who can balance individual re- 
sponsibility with social responsibility, who can 
achieve a workable mix between these elements 
in thinking about prison programming, or about 
community handling of offenders. The person who 
is frozen into a position of holding the individual 
completely responsible for everything that hap- 
pens to him is not going to be able to survive in 
the corrections of the late 1970’s and the 1980’s. 
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All of this can be changed if the personnel we 
train in the last quarter of this century are re- 
ceptive and sensitive to legal and social policy 
concepts that seek to remove corrections from the 
confines of an ossified orthodoxy. Whether this 
can or will happen is, as yet, problematical. That 
it is possible, however, cannot be gainsaid. 


Summary 


Correctional personnel are a society of captives, 
locked in to a tradition of roles, responses, expec- 
tations, fears and attitudes that are no longer 
valid or functional. The underlying problem ap- 
pears to be in part the reliance on a perception 
of individual responsibility which underlies the 
division of labor, roles, and educational prepara- 
tion for professionals in corrections. Although 
originally based on the culture of capitalism, and 
pandemic in Western Society, the cult of individ- 
ualism is no longer a sound approach if the em- 
phasis is an exclusive one. Correctional person- 
nel need a broader perspective which also includes 
attention to social responsibility, including the 
need to change laws, policies, values, and social 
institutions if we are to develop viable programs 
for control and prevention of crime. Various sug- 
gestions have been offered for changes in profes- 
sional education, the education of paraprofes- 
sionals, recruitment, inservice training, man- 
power utilization, and retention. 


AREERS in crime are not likely to be reduced without devoting adequate at- 
tention to increasing and upgrading correctional personnel. There is no better 
way to invest in correctional rehabilitation than through improving both the 
number and quality of the people who staff the Nation’s correctional agencies. 
For, in the final analysis, it is people who have the capacity to change other 
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Games Families of Delinquents Play 


By WARREN WALKER 
Family Therapist, Camp Joseph Paige, La Verne, California* 


ORKING with delinquents and their fami- 
W lies is like walking uphill in a mudslide. 


The problems abound. There are personai 
problems, interpersonal problems, community 
problems, social problems, and cultural problems. 
It may happen that hundreds of problems in this 
category are loaded on a family that is inadequate 
to begin with, or an indivicual youth who starts 
with several personality deficits. When a severe 
dose of resistance to treatment and distrust of 
parental authorities is added to the goo, it be- 
comes clear that family work with delinquents 
is difficult at best, and a cause for despair at 
worst. 

The family worker addresses himself to the 
families in the midst of their brokenness and 
pain. At the very least, he communicates that 
he cares and that he is willing to help, even 
if for only a short time. He commits himself to 
doing the best possible job with every family he 
treats. He resists the temptation to work with 
only these families who are adequate and cooper- 
ative; and he works as hard as he can with the 
inadequate and unwilling clients too. At Camp 
Paige in the Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment, all clients are seen with no screening. 
For a while, the family worker takes upon him- 
self some of the pain experienced by his clients 
and he develops a deep human compassion for 
each of them. He discovers that the more he 
comes to understand his clients, the more he be- 
gins to appreciate them and their ability to sur- 
vive in the midst of sometimes deplorable con- 
ditions. 

Some of the families venture to expose them- 
selves to the therapist. The dynamics of the inter- 
personal relations in the family rise to the surface 
and the therapist is free to deal with some of 
these dynamics while never forgetting the intri- 
cate human complexities from which the dynam- 
ics arise. Sometimes he can help the families to 
change destructive family patterns and occasion- 
ally he can even get the families to use family 
relationships as leverage with which to change 
delinquent behavior. 


*In the Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
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One way of understanding family dynamics is 
to think in terms of games the family plays. The 
advantage of the game category is that it pro- 
vides a nontechnical language everyone can use 
and it relates to a common base of behavior. 
That is, game language suggests that we all play 
games, no matter whether we are in a helper or 
helped capacity at the moment. Further, the game 
category introduces a note of detachment that the 
therapist and clients alike abundantly need as 
they work on the family problems. The therapist 
gets himself into trouble if he takes his work too 
seriously. He will become deeply discouraged the 
first time one of his star clients is arrested if he 
does not maintain a kind of “hang loose”’ attitude 
toward his work. 

There is a danger, however, in using the game 
category to describe family dynamics. The danger 
is that the games will be a way of putting raw 
human interaction with all its sensitive intricacies 
into neat little categories. There is even a possi- 
bility that an attitude of ridicule could develop. 
However, if the therapist can laugh at the games 
that he himself plays and laugh with, and not at, 
the families as they talk over games and strate- 
gies, this danger can be overcome. It is hoped 
then that the game category will help the thera- 
pist to maintain perspective in his work, but not 
be a way of maintaining distance from the clients. 

The one dynamic that seems to be constant in 
the behavior of delinquents in and out of the 
family setting can be called the “‘burn the house 
down” game. The name comes from the story by 
Charles Lamb, “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 
Lamb satirically suggests that roast pig was dis- 
covered by a man who had a suckling pig which 
he kept in his house as a pet. One day when he 
left his house, he returned to find that the house 
had been burnt to the ground and that his little 
pig had been roasted. Quite by accident, he tasted 
the pig and made the discovery that when suck- 
ling pigs were roasted, they provided a succulent 
dish. Armed with this knowledge, the man went 
out, bought another house and another suckling 
pig, put the pig in the house and burned the house 
down. The moral of the story seems to be that, 
although the man was after a very good thing— 
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the roast pig—he paid a very high price—a new 
house. The “burn the house down” game then 
refers to the dynamic of trying to get a good 
thing, but going about it in such a way that a 
terribly high price must be paid. 

One incident to illustrate how this applies to 
the acts of delinquents is the case of a boy who 
stabbed himself because his mother had kicked 
him out of the house. The primary motivation 
seemed to be to get back at the mother. He wanted 
a good thing—her acceptance and her protesta- 
tions of love—but he almost paid a rather severe 
price—his life—for what he wanted from his 
mother. 

Generally speaking, what the boys and their 
families actually want is a rather admirable 
value. The problem is that they attempt to get 
it in a way that is destructive. The drug abuser, 
for example, might be simply wanting to feel 
good, or to break the boredom of his life, or hav- 
ing a daily goal such as “scoring,” or he may 
want to impress his peers and be popular with 
them. Those are certainly not demeaning or dis- 
torted values. The car thief may want the thrill 
of riding in a car or the prestige of being the 
bravest of his peers. These too are not deplorable 
values. What the boy wants is usually a good 
thing, but the way he goes about getting it is, 
to say the least, problematic. It is helpful to think 
of delinquent behavior in these terms because it 
gets one away from believing that delinquents 
are crazy and have a sense of values that is 
utterly different from that of nondelinquents. 
Thinking in terms of delinquent behavior as an 
inadequate approach to an adequate goal is also 
a helpful way of communicating understanding 
to the boys who have got themselves into trouble. 
If you can identify with wanting to be liked and 
wanting to have nice things, then you are likely 
to build a liaison between yourself and the boy 
who has told you about wanting such things. If 
you can build such a liaison, then you may be 
able to work together on changing the problematic 
behavior. 

Along with this general all-inclusive game, 
there are some specific games which some families 
of delinquents play. Remember that many 
families are doing the best that they possibly 
can, and that all of them should be prized for 
their ability to cope with as many problems as 
they have to put up with, let us consider some 
of the games that families of delinquents play 
with the family workers. 


Games Families Play With Family Workers 


One such game is called, “I blame you for not 
helping me and see to it that you don’t.” This 
game might be played by a mother opening a 
family group meeting by stating that, since the 
family workers and the other parents are not 
Chicano, or drug addicts, or Black, or ex-convicts, 
they cannot understand her family’s problems 
and, therefore, no good will come from the meet- 
ing. In one instance, I remember opening a group 
with a discussion of the effect that gang involve- 
ment had upon a particular boy’s ability to stay 
out of trouble. One mother stated that boys who 
were in gangs would not discuss gang behavior 
because they were pledged to secrecy. Well, of 
course, the belief created the fact, and we had a 
rather silent meeting for a while. 

Some parents appear to refuse to allow treat- 
ment to succeed where they themselves have 
failed. They continually remind their sons of the 
inadequacies of the treatment they are receiving 
and end up driving a wedge between the son and 
the treatment persons. This is rather a powerful 
game and the treatment person is almost help- 
less in the face of it. However, it does help the 
family worker if he is prepared for it and if he 
can remind himself that a game is being run on 
him. Sometimes he will want to confront the 
family with the game they are playing. 

A game similar to this one is, ‘““Your camp is 
messing up my son.” This is often interchanged 
with, “The school is messing up my son,” or “The 
boy’s father is messing up my son,” or any one 
of a number of variations. In this game the family 
blames some other authority or person for the 
difficulty in which the son has placed himself. 
This game blocks progress in family treatment 
because it keeps the family and the family 
workers from focusing on the behaviors and atti- 
tudes which the people involved have a good 
chance of changing and which are making trouble 
for the son and the family. It is very difficult for 
a son to assume responsibility for his behavior 
if the father blames the school authorities for 
all problems with which his son has been involved 
in school. When a father adamantly declares that 
a school is negligent because they forgot to 
immediately report his son’s absence from school, 
it is extremely difficult for that son to grapple 
with the reasons for his truancy. When a mother 
protests her son’s being deprived of a furlough 
from camp for fighting, it is hard for that son 
to improve the control of his aggressive behavior. 
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Another game which families play with the 
family workers is, “We’re burning incense just 
because we like the smell.’ One time as I visited 
a boy while he was out on furlough with his 
family, I could smell incense. I asked why the 
incense was burning and the family members 
said it was because they like the smell. It later 
became clear that they were burning incense to 
hide the smell of marihuana, which they had been 
smoking when I knocked on the door. The family 
was hiding behavior which was important to the 
treatment process. Most delinquent boys have 
long histories of hiding their behavior and when 
the family aids secretive behavior, treatment is 
impeded. Being “up front” is a prerequisite for 
progress in treatment. 


Games Parents Play With Their Sons 


A game that the parents of delinquents play 
with their sons is, “He’ll do it anyway.” Some 
parents play this game when it is brought to 
their attention by the family worker that their 
son is doing something that is seriously problem- 
atic, for example, getting drunk in his home 
every day. The parents, rather than using their 
ability to stop the boy, might rationalize in this 
fashion: “Well, I certainly don’t want him to 
drink, and it is damaging because he is becoming 
an alcoholic, but I let him drink at home because 
if I don’t, he’ll do it anyway.” 

This game is harmful because when parents 
play this game, they don’t get around to confront- 
ing the son with their strong feelings about the 
son’s behavior. They often seem hesitant to make 
bold, strong personal confrontations. This is un- 
fortunate because the son needs to hear loudly and 
clearly from the parents their own feelings about 
his problematic acts. The parents may, in reality, 
be unable to prevent the delinquent behavior, 
but they take away even the possibility of in- 
fluencing it if they play “He’ll do it anyway.” 
If they refrain from playing this game and con- 
sistently give him strong statements about his 
behavior, controlling it when they can and influ- 
encing it when they can, the chances are great 
that their son will improve his behavior. 

Another game parents play is, “It’s the com- 
pany he keeps.” Some parents seem to think that 
there probably is nothing wrong with what their 
son is doing, and certainly nothing wrong with 
what they themselves are doing, and that the 
problem is that the son has been seduced and 
misled by his seriously delinquent, irresponsible 
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friends. The problem, of course, with this game 
is that it causes the son and the parents to avoid 
taking responsibility for their behavior. The son 
certainly may be influenced by his peers, but he, 
not his friends, is the one making the decisions 
to join in the delinquent activity. If the parents 
will refrain from playing this particular game, 
perhaps the son can come to see that there are 
some people who have a good influence on him, 
and some who have a bad influence on him. It is 
hoped that the son will be able to use some dis- 
crimination in the choice of his friends, and that 
the parents can back him up after he has made 
his evaluations of the effects upon him of partic- 
ular friends. 

Other families play the, “That kid is ruining 
my life” game. One boy in a family conference 
said, “My dad makes me uncomfortable because 
he is so nervous.” The boy’s mother immediately 
said, ““You make him nervous.” The son was being 
blamed for things that were not of his doing. 
Some parents have a way of blaming their son 
for every bad thing that happens to the family. 
They begin thinking that the son is responsible 
for the conflict in their own marriage, for a nerv- 
ous breakdown, and for any number of things 
for which the parents themselves are accountable. 

A variation of the “ruining my life” game is 
“permanent teeter-totter.” This game refers to 
the dynamic of encouraging one child to be ex- 
tremely good and the other one to be extremely 
bad. Some parents seem to set up such a dynamic 
in the family. They predict that one son will turn 
out an angel and the other devil, and they go 
about fulfilling their own prophecy. Sometimes 
they seem to resist the improvement of the one 
who is at the bottom of the teeter-totter, almost 
appearing to fear that if one child goes up, the 
other will have to come down. 

A game that many parents seem to play with 
their sons might be called, ‘“‘Here’s the candy, 
but I hope you get pimples!” This was a state- 
ment of a mother who volunteered to bring candy 
to her son while he was incarcerated but secretly 
hoped that his face would break out from eating 
it. We’re dealing here with a double-edged mes- 
sage. One mother was describing her profuse 
love for her son in great detail. She said, “I love 
that boy so. I would love him even if he were 
laid in his casket. I can see him lying there with 
his eyelids closed, his lips a pale blue, a yellow 
pallor stealing over his face ... .” The profuse 
protestations of love were accompanied by a de- 
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tailed fantasy of the death of the son. The mother 
was conveying a double message, saying in effect, 
“T love you,” and, “I want you dead.”’ Many fami- 
lies appear to play this double message game. 
They get into a kind of “go away closer” thing. 
There is, of course, a natural ambivalence in just 
about every parent I know, but when this ambiv- 
alence is clouded over with protestations of 
abundant love, it gets very confusing. It can con- 
fuse the son to the point of driving him crazy. 

Along with this double-edge game, there is a 
double-bind game played. One set of parents 
bought their son a Mustang Mach II with a 392 
c. inch engine capable of speeds upwards of 125 
miles per hour and said, “We'll take it away from 
you if you ever go over 60!” This kind of situation 
is radically improved when the family worker 
can get the parents to give a straight-arrow mes- 
sage rather than a double-bind one to their sons. 
Parents can learn to deal with their negative feel- 
ings more openly. Parents are often surprised 
with the verbal response they get from their sons 
when they themselves are honest, even when the 
feelings with which they are honest are negative 
feelings. 


Games Boys Play With Their Families 


One game that boys often run on their mothers 
is, “See mommy run.” This game is played by 
the son who gets kicked out of school, becomes 
embroiled in all kinds of trouble with the police, 
does physical harm to his body by using drugs, 
all at least to some degree to test his mother’s 
love for him. That is, he wants to see if mommy 
will come running after him when he gets into 
trouble. He wants assurance that, indeed, his 
mother does love him and he seems to need for 
her to communicate it by attending him when 
he gets into trouble. 

When a son plays this game, he almost comes 
to expect his mother to rescue him at the last 
moment. For example, one boy managed to over- 
dose three times with the convenient faith—con- 
scious or otherwise—that his mother would be 
there to rescue him before he died. A pediatrician 
friend of mine says that when an overdose victim 
is brought to the hospital, the doctors relax when 
they discover that the boy has a history of over- 
dose. Doctors have learned that some boys know 
exactly how much dosage it will take to throw 
their parents into a conniption fit and still be just 
short of fatal. This game is sometimes broken up 
when the mother states she is through running 


and the son begins to seek love and affection in a 
more direct and less destructive manner. 

Another game that guys sometimes play with 
their parents can be called, “My gang can lick 
my old man.” The idea here is that, for many de- 
linquents, the peers and particularly the gang 
have a far stronger influence than do the parents. 
Some boys reject the values, standards and dis- 
ciplines of the parents often in the name of free- 
dom, and unwittingly become slaves and captives 
to the mores and discipline of the gang. Rather 
than weighing the statements of the parents 
against the statements of their peer groups and 
then objectively deciding in which direction they 
will go, some boys go in the direction their gang 
indicates almost by reflex action. When a young 
man is thoroughly immersed in this game, it is 
very difficult for him to listen to an adult for his 
ears are shut to outer influence. Nobody, however, 
really wants to die or to be seriously injured, or 
to have his brain damaged. If it can be pointed 
out that an uncritical acceptance of gang ways 
will lead to destruction, then boys may begin to 
be cooperative with their parents and with the 
family workers. 

Some boys seem to play the game, “The devil 
made me do it.” This is a game played when some- 
thing or someone else is blamed for one’s own 
troublemaking behavior. It is a device used to 
avoid taking the responsibility for doing some- 
thing about getting into trouble. Variations on 
the game are, “My friends led me astray,” “I in- 
herited my temper from my old man,” “What do 
you expect from someone who is brain damaged?” 
And “I was having an acid flashback.” These 
kinds of games prevent the youth from seeing 
that he did what he did because he wanted to 
do it, and that it is never a question of, “I can’t” 
but always a question of, “I won’t.” 

A game boys seem to play on their parents in 
the home is “shopping.” This is a rather simple, 
obvious game. The son plays it when he is denied 
a request from one parent and makes the same 
request to another parent, making sure that one 
parent knows not what the other parent is doing. 
For example, if he wants to go out to a movie, he 
may ask his father if he may go and if his father 
says no, he may go to his mother and ask her for 
permission. This game tends, of course, to pit 
one parent against the other. Some boys are able 
to so skillfully manipulate one parent against 
the other that they can obtain permission to do 
almost anything they want to do. However, in so 
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doing, they may so intensify family conflict that 
they may contribute to family dissension. 
Obviously, this is a description of only a few 
games that families of delinquents play. There 
are many more and there are many more factors 
contributing to any delinquent behavior. The 
above represents a few of the games that families 
of delinquents play and it is written in the hope 
that people working with such families will de- 
velop a feel for some of the dynamics described 
and will be able to break up some of the more 
destructive games. One way of breaking up the 
games is simply to describe to the family the 
particular dynamic obtaining in terms of games. 
Most families are not threatened by having some- 
one telling them that they are playing a particular 
game. Usually one member of the family wants to 
stop playing it. Beyond this, particular methods 
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I find to be effective in treating the families of 
delinquents will be described in future writings. 

Certainly working with delinquents and their 
families can be frustrating, but it also can be 
deeply rewarding. In some families there is ob- 
servable movement in a few family sessions. 
Families come to new understandings of each 
other and find more effective ways of meeting 
their needs within the family and within the com- 
munity. When a boy develops such self-direction 
that he can meet his real needs without getting 
himself into trouble and the family communicates 
openly and the members of the family affirm and 
support each other, it is a cause for celebration. 
When this kind of thing happens, the family 
worker feels more like he is walking downhill in 
a mudslide; he just drifts along and hopes he can 
stay on his feet! 


Enter: The Ex-Con 


By MARIE BUCKLEY* 


TUART WALTON is 32 years old and has been 
S out of the Massachusetts Correctional In- 

stitution, Norfolk, Massachusetts, for 114 
years. This is the most time he has spent out of 
prison at any one time since he was 11 years old. 
His history of personal and property crimes sug- 
gests that Stuart might have done “life on the 
installment plan.” When last released from Nor- 
folk, he was considered a very high risk for an 
early return. But he has not returned, and it does 
not now look as though he will. 

There seems little doubt that one of the major 
factors keeping Stuart out of prison this time is 
the same that influences most men: increased age 
and maturity. He was tired of serving useless 
time and had begun to shoulder considerable re- 
sponsibility even before his release. Since then he 
has married a widow and is helping to raise her 
children. He has a good job which demands re- 


* Mrs. Buckley is historian for the Norfolk (Massachu- 
setts) Fellowship’s Project Re-Entry and founder and 
director of the library of the House of Correction, both 
volunteer positions. During the 1971-1972 academic year 
she was research associate at Harvard Law School’s Center 
for the Advancement of Criminal Justice, where she did 
the research for a book she is currently writing on the 
role of the volunteer citizen in corrections. Her husband, 
John J. Buckley, is sheriff of Middlesex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


sponsibility, dedication, and intelligence, all of 
which he is showing that he possesses. But Stuart 
himself feels that one very strong influence on his 
life has been the group of successful ex-inmates 
who met with him and counseled him over the 
past few years. They are volunteer ex-inmates 
who worked with him while he was still inside 
Norfolk prison and have continued to help him 
since he got out. 

During his many years in one institution or 
another, Stuart had made friends. However, they 
were all prisoners like himself and could be of 
little assistance when he got out. While other 
people could help him with specific problems such 
as a job or a temporary home, only the ex-cons 
could fully comprehend the turmoil in his life, 
his difficulty in understanding the straight world, 
and his problems of adjusting to it. Yet, at most 
prisons, regulations would have prevented him 
from having any contact with ex-inmates, and he 
would have had no way to benefit from their 
understanding and experience. 

At Norfolk it was different for Stuart and 
others because of the existence of Project Re- 
Entry. Project Re-Entry is a program through 
which ex-offenders who have ‘made it” on the 
outside voluntarily return to the prison on a regu- 
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lar basis. Their aim is to use their experience and 
insights to help men about to be released prepare 
themselves for a variety of problems they will 
meet on the outside. It is this program that first 
exposed Stuart Walton to men like himself who 
had been successful in changing their lives. It 
sparked his imagination, and he began to feel 
that he, too, could “make it.” 


Ex-Inmates an Excellent Resource 


Project Re-Entry is based on a number of im- 
portant assumptions: That the successful ex- 
inmate is an excellent resource in helping pris- 
oners; that he can help men in prison examine 
the attitudes that fostered their criminal be- 
havior; that he can provide them with a positive 
figure with whom to identify; that he can offer 
them a measure of hope for the future in spite 
of the prison experience and the difficulties of ad- 
justing to life outside. 

With 5 years’ experience behind them, the 
prison officials, ex-inmates, and prisoners who 
have been in contact with Re-Entry can testify 
that these assumptions have proven to be well 
founded. At Norfolk, the ex-offender has proven 
his value as an integral part of the correctional 


process. And although successful programs like 
Re-Entry remain the exception rather than the 
rule, similar programs could be established at 


many correctional institutions all across the 
country. 

When Project Re-Entry began at Norfolk, the 
general atmosphere in prisons was hostile to the 
idea that the ex-inmate could be a valuable re- 
source inside the walls. Bill Sand’s Seventh Step 
Program had just gotten under way in the West. 
The books that now form the public’s awareness 
of prison life and prison problems were just be- 
ginning to appear.' And in 1969, at approximately 
the same time that Project Re-Entry formally 
began, the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency convened a meeting in New York with 
members of their staff, correctional administra- 
tors, and ex-offenders of the Fortune Society to 
discuss whether it was even possible to use the 
ex-inmate to help people still in prison. 

What little experience Norfolk prison officials 
had with ex-offenders inside the walls had been 
positive, although very limited in scope. For 
years, ex-offenders who were members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous had been permitted to go into 


1 My Shadow Ran Fast, 1965; The Crime of Punishment, 1966; The 
Challenae of Crime in a Free Society, 1967; Soul on Ice, 1968, just as 
examples, 


prisons, but their activities were confined to coun- 
seling prisoners with problems strictly related 
to alcoholism. Ex-drug addicts have also been per- 
mitted to go inside the walls with special per- 
mission and on a similarly limited basis. But until 
Re-Entry, large numbers of ex-inmates had not 
been regularly allowed inside to speak generally 
to a wide variety of issues, including those that 
touched on prison management and reform. 

It goes almost without saying that a great many 
serious obstacles stood between the idea of a re- 
entry project and its acceptance and implementa- 
tion by prison officials. First, there was the ordi- 
nary prohibition against felons entering the 
prison as guests. Second was the rule that pro- 
hibits correctional officers from socializing or 
working with released inmates. It was obviously 
impossible for ex-inmates to visit the prison on a 
regular basis without violating that standard. 
And third was the rule that prohibits parolees 
from associating with other ex-offenders. Many 
ex-inmates in the project were on parole and 
some would be on parole for the rest of their lives. 
This rule, too, had to be suspended. The way in 
which these traditional obstacles were overcome 
is the story of how Project Re-Entry evolved at 
Norfolk prison. It is a story that bears looking 
into, for Norfolk’s Re-Entry could well become 
a model for similar programs across the country. 


Project Re-Entry Evolves 
From Inmate Fellowship 


As it turned out, the origins of Project Re- 
Entry were congruent with the way the program 
was to evolve—careful, thorough, and well within 
the established order of prison life. Project Re- 
Entry did not come into being by administrative 
fiat or by demands from inmates or ex-inmates. 
It fought no great battle for existence. From the 
beginning, it was a cooperative venture, evolving 
out of a longtime effort on the part of a dedicated 
chaplain, an enlightened warden, a group of lay 
visitors, and a group of inmates who, 10 years 
earlier, had formed a voluntary organization 
within the prison called the Norfolk Fellowship. 

The Fellowship began shortly after Reverend 
Robert Dutton began his tenure as Protestant 
chaplain at the prison in 1957. He invited the men 
into his office after chapel to discuss his religious 
program. That first small group of 8 or 10 in- 
mates now admit that they went for the coffee 
and doughnuts, provided by his wife, or as a step 
along the “glory road” to parole. But whatever 
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the reason, before very long, the men were 
coming to the Duttons for the human fellowship 
the informal meetings provided. As word traveled 
the grapevine, the Fellowship grew until it now 
consistently numbers about 100 inmates, and 
there is a constant waiting list of about 50 men. 

There were several aspects of Dutton’s pro- 
gram that had particular significance for the 
future development of the Re-Entry project. 
First, once Fellowship was firmly established, the 
meetings included one or more outsiders who be- 
came known as “outmates.” These meetings were 
usually the outmates’ first contact with prison 
life. For the prisoners, the outmates were im- 
portant, new, face-to-face contacts with the out- 
side world. In addition, the Fellowship tried to 
maintain contact with its members after they 
were released. The men were encouraged to keep 
in touch with Reverend Dutton and to call him 
when they needed him. Moreover, the outmates 
often helped parolees to find a job or a place to 
live, and many continued friendships with men 
they had come to know while they were in prison. 
This kind of continuing support was made gen- 
erally available through monthly regional meet- 
ings (similar to the Fellowship meetings held in- 
side the prison) that both ex-inmates and out- 
mates were encouraged to attend. 

From many points of view, the Fellowship was 
considered a success. It was unmarked by strain 
or strife. There was a steady waiting list of men 
who wanted to participate. And there was an ap- 
parently positive effect on the recidivism rate of 
those who participated in the program. In 1967, 
the Massachusetts Department of Corrections 
published a study that predicted the rate of recidi- 
vism for all inmates in Norfolk prison.? In 1969, 
a followup study compared the recidivism rate of 
men who had been involved in the Fellowship and 
those who had not.* This comparison revealed 
that: 

1. The overall reduction in recidivism was 9.2 
percent for those men who had been in the Fellow- 
ship for at least 3 months and who continued 
their association at the time of release; and 

2. Of those in the Fellowship who were later 
returned to prison, only about 18 percent were re- 
turned for the commission of a new crime, com- 
pared with 50 percent among non-Fellowship 


2 Research Division of the Massachusetts Department of Correc- 
tions, Predicting Recidivism in a Medium Security Correctional Insti- 
tution, 1967. 

% Research Divison of the Massachusetts Department of Correc- 
tions, An Evaluation of the Fellowship Program at MCI Norfolk, on 


Recidivism, 1969. 


members. Most Fellowship members who were 
returned to prison had violated parole, but had 
not committed new crimes. 

These correlational studies, of course, do not 
in themselves prove that the Fellowship had an 
effect on recidivism. The people in the Fellowship 
were a self-selected group. It well may be that 
men who choose to become part of the Fellowship 
are also, for whatever reason, people who are 
likely to maintain parole and stay out of trouble. 
Nevertheless, the studies at the least suggest that 
the Fellowship provided both high and low-risk 
parolees with support that was important for 
their eventual success. 


Security Regulations Modified 


A program like the Fellowship that puts in- 
mates in contact with outsiders, no matter how 
large or successful, is still a very long way from 
a program that puts inmates in regular contact 
with ex-inmates. But the addition of Project Re- 
Entry to the Fellowship was as gradual and as 
careful as were the origins of the Fellowship 
itself. 

The first break in the traditional security regu- 
lations at Norfolk came 10 years after the Fellow- 
ship had begun. Following a suggestion of the new 
superintendent of the prison, Mr. Philip Picard, 
Reverend Dutton requested permission for a few 
ex-inmates to come to Fellowship meetings one by 
one. Each of the men he suggested was an active 
member of the Fellowship and was well known 
to both the superintendent and to the chaplain, 
and each had successfully maintained parole for 
several years. With the odds so much in his favor, 
Mr. Picard proved willing to experiment and let 
the men in. 

The first ex-inmate arrived at Norfolk prison 
on April 2, 1967, for Sunday service. He came 
with his whole church choir, and he was given 
a warm welcome. He has been returning to the 
prison about once a month ever since. Three more 
men were approved in rapid succession, and each 
of these has also continued to come to the prison 
on a regular basis. Most outsiders are treated to 
a warm welcome inside the prison, but the men 
who had been part of the place were greeted with 
special joy and they liked it. 

This very safe experiment with a few ex-in- 
mates continued for nearly 2 years, between 1967 
and 1969, until the ex-inmates themselves began 
to press for an expansion of the experiment. Men 
who had been released during these 2 years began 
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to request permission to return to the prison. As 
pressure mounted, it was clear to Reverend Dut- 
ton that the trial period of Re-Entry had to end. 
The men needed an expanded program, and they 
needed to know without equivocation who was 
elegible to return, how, when, and under what 
circumstances. So in the spring of 1969, Reverend 
Dutton received approval from Mr. Picard to 
launch a full program. 

Dutton proceeded in the style of moderation 
and cooperation which was characteristic of the 
Fellowship. He invited everyone he felt could pos- 
sibly influence the outcome of the program—ex- 
inmates, their wives, representatives of the De- 
partments of Correction, Parole, and Mental 
Health, even a few outsiders. 

The fact that the principle behind Re-Entry 
had, this time, come to be accepted by almost 
everyone concerned made it possible to modify 
security regulations and allow the ex-inmates 
back into the prison on a regular basis. Still, there 
were problems: What kinds of relationships could 
be built with the men inside? How far would 
parole officers go in permitting Re-Entry men to 
help a newly released inmate? How much trust 
would the administration place in the hands of 
these men? Most of these questions were asked 
and answered many times as the project evolved 
and the experience of the participants deepened. 


Program Takes Shape 


In addition to these policy matters, careful at- 
tention was given to the structure of the program. 
In 1967, there were approximately 100 prisoners 
in the Fellowship. They were divided into six sub- 
groups of 12 to 15 men each. The Re-Entry men 
were divided into two teams of seven men each, 
and given permission to come into the prison once 
each month. Each Re-Entry man was assigned 
to one of the six Fellowship subgroups for a 
period of 3 months (the seventh man on each 
team was to fill in for absent members). After 
the 3 months, the men would rotate to a new 
group. This scheme gave the men time to get to 
know one another and also insured that the pris- 
oners would meet a variety of Re-Entry men. 

There was great emphasis on the need for re- 


4 Francis J. Carney, “A Statistical Report on the Participants in 
Project Re-Entry,” pp. 1-3, April 1970. Unpublished. This study dem- 
onstrates that Re-Entry men were similar to the general population 
of inmates in race, occupational status, criminal history. However, 
compared to the general population, a significantly higher proportion 


of Re-Entry men: were older; had been married; were Protestant: 
were high school evraduates; had stable work records; spent at least 
7 months on a job; received honorable discharges from military ser- 
vice; and were twenty or older at the time of their first arrest. 


liable attendance. It was felt that raising false 
expectations among the inmates would lead to 
frustration and anger, and the planners preferred 
that an individual not make a commitment unless 
he was reasonably sure he could meet it. On the 
whole, the Re-Entry men have been enthusiastic 
about the program, and their attendance has been 
remarkably good, especially in light of the great 
distances many of them have to travel between 
the prison and their homes. 

In addition to the 14 men who were to meet 
with the Fellowship once a month, five were 
chosen to come in for a special social education 
course, a few others were permitted to come in 
for Sunday services, and a few others, who had 
been coming to the prison occasionally for years, 
were permitted to continue on that basis. In all, 
out of the hundreds of men who had belonged to 
the Fellowship over the 12 years of its existence, 
24 were selected to participate in the initial phase 
of Project Re-Entry. 

The men were chosen on the basis of the fol- 
lowing rules: (1) They must have been Fellow- 
ship members for at least one year, both while 
a prisoner and after release (through an associa- 
tion with one of the regional meetings). (2) They 
must have been “on the street” successfully for 
at least 6 months after release. (3) They must 
have been selected by the chaplain and approved 
by the superintendent and by the Departments of 
Corrections and Parole. In fact, most of the men 
who were selected to be in this first group had 
been members of the Fellowship for many years 
and far surpassed the basic qualifications. 


Project a Success 


Although it is not possible to describe the life 
histories of the Re-Entry men, we can make cer- 
tain assumptions about them.‘ Like other felons, 
the Re-Entry men had been convicted of a range 
of crimes including murder, rape, and armed 
robbery. They came from a variety of social and 
economic backgrounds. Many had personal prob- 
lems, such as alcoholism, which increased the like- 
lihood that they would get into trouble. Some had 
been in prison many times and had been con- 
sidered incorrigible; others had served only once. 
But by far the most significant fact about the 
Re-Entry men at Norfolk prison is their rate of 
recidivism. Many of them were considered a high 
risk for an early return to prison. However, none 
of the Re-Entry men are recidivists, and most 
of them have been out in the community for at 
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least 4 years.5 While we cannot say that it was 
Re-Entry that turned their lives around, it seems 
clear that their participation in the project has 
played a role in their continued adjustment to 
life on the outside.® 

Any project like Re-Entry involves much more 
than the processes of planning, implementa- 
tion and evaluation that have been described 
above. Re-Entry brought together a large group 
of people in an enterprise which was bound to 
engender a host of complicated feelings—anxiety, 
insecurity, pride, commitment, doubt. The success 
of the program was due, in large part, to the 
ability of the people involved to deal with their 
feelings, to resolve their conflicts, and to improve 
and sharpen the program as time went on. 

When the first group of Re-Entry men arrived 
at Norfolk prison on September 13, 1969, every- 
one was jumpy. It was clear that this was dif- 
ferent from anything that had happened before. 
The Re-Entry men were nervous and excited; the 
guards were worried about contraband, about a 
break in the prison routine, and basically lacked 
confidence in the new idea. 

The first meeting moved along rapidly, although 
the tension continued. Dutton made a few opening 
remarks, and each Re-Entry man spoke to the 
entire membership for a few minutes. They ex- 
pressed a strong sense of identity with the in- 
mates and a sincere desire to help. The tone was 
one of seriousness, honesty, and concern. 

The early meetings were very general in their 
orientation. Talk touched a broad spectrum of 
issues, and some inmates found it difficult to un- 
derstand the Re-Entry men’s purposes in coming 
back to the prison. Many inmates used the meet- 
ings to catch up with what was going on in the 
street, and largely ignored the special experience 
the ex-inmate had to offer. Other meetings re- 
volved around personal problems, the “hang-ups” 
people have, or basic problems in communication 
that get between people. Some of the Re-Entry 
men were comfortable with this; but for others 
it was frustrating. 

From the beginning, the Re-Entry men, prison 
officials, Reverend Dutton and other people who 
were involved with the project met after each ses- 
sion to discuss the program and to try to resolve 

5 Interestingly, almost all of the Re-Entry men were helped after 
their release by some strong, positive influence which does not appear 
Others had met people inside the walls who inspired and helped them. 

“ Francis J. Carney, “Predicting Recidivism in a Medium Security 


Correctional Institution,” The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
and Police Science, Vol. 58, September 1967, pp. 338-348. 


some of its difficulties. Over time, problems fell 
into a set of fairly clearly defined categories. 


Problems Encountered 


First, there was the problem of attendance. 
For the first 6 months, the ex-inmates maintained 
a nearly 100 percent attendance record, exceed- 
ing all expectations. But after this first rush of 
enthusiasm, attendance became more and more 
unpredictable, and it became obvious that the 
group had to take a new look at what they were 
doing. If ex-inmates were not going to appear, 
there could really be no program. 

On the other hand, it was manifestly difficult 
for a man working all day to arrive at Norfolk 
by 6:30 p.m. Norfolk prison is located 30 miles 
south of Boston, and one has left the main roads 
long before he reaches the prison. This means 
that an ex-inmate must leave work promptly and 
often go without supper to arrive on time. Fur- 
thermore, the sessions themselves were emotion- 
ally draining and the followup meeting rarely 
ended before 11:00. It was obvious that the pro- 
gram had to be made more flexible. 

Beginning in February 1971, Re-Entry was re- 
scheduled to meet only once a month. Any man 
who could not come on that evening could sched- 
ule himself for any Thursday of the month simply 
by calling the chaplain’s office. Any one who 
remained unscheduled or unheard from for 3 
months running was dropped from the program. 
After a while, this procedure began to work, and 
by April, the men were appearing consistently at 
least once a month. 

Security was another problem to which the pro- 
gram had to accommodate. Although certain im- 
portant security regulations had been lifted for 
the Re-Entry men, there was still a strict set of 
rules common to most prisons that the men were 
expected to follow in their relationships with pris- 
oners and with other ex-inmates. Re-Entry men 
were prohibited from developing individual rela- 
tionships with the prisoners. They were not to 
correspond with or visit any one of them pri- 
vately. They were not to give gifts or money or 
to carry messages to the outside. Outside the wall, 
they were not to violate parole by working with 
a newly released inmate except in the context of 
the regional Fellowship meetings. 

To many Re-Entry men, and certainly to the 
prisoners, these rules seemed to be in conflict 
with the purposes of the program. The central 
issue for the prisoner was always “How far will 
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you go for me?” The rules prescribed a limited 
answer. Moreover, some Re-Entry men felt that 
these restrictions indicated a lack of confidence 
in the judgment of ex-inmates. And for others, 
the rules reflected an aura of unreality that they 
felt was endemic to the program: As one man 
noted, in certain innercity neighborhoods, it was 
next to impossible to walk down the street or wait 
for a bus without meeting a man you had known 
in prison. 

In time, it was agreed that the Re-Entry men 
would be allowed to use some judgment in coming 
to the aid of a fellow ex-inmate. He need not turn 
away a phone call or a request for advice. How- 
ever, the atmosphere continued to be very cau- 
tious, and the Re-Entry men were to continue to 
refer ex-inmates to the accepted channels of as- 
sistance. 

A second set of problems followed from the fact 
that ex-inmates on the one hand and the pris- 
oners on the other saw Re-Entry from very dif- 
ferent perspectives. To the people who planned 
the program, it seemed momentous that ex-in- 
mates were allowed into the prison on a regular 
and continuous basis. They were proud of the fact 
that they had brought something new to Norfolk 
and to the entire correctional system. But to the 
inmates, Re-Entry was seen as a ripple of change 
in a basically static system. They were impatient 
and skeptical, and of course were continuously 
pressing the hard-working staff for more. This 
difference in perspective was the source of many 
misunderstandings that were only clarified over 
time. 

Other problems followed from feelings that 
various groups of people brought to the project— 
suspicion and fear on the part of the prisoners, 
resentment and an overlay of arrogance on the 
part of the Re-Entry men. In many sessions, the 
Re-Entry men felt that they were rejected or ig- 
nored by the inmates, and they resented it. Yet 
the reasons for the inmates’ wariness were not 
difficult to identify. The inmates knew that the 
Re-Entry men could not be ‘“‘conned” with excuses 
for their criminal behavior. The Re-Entry men 
had been through the same process themselves; 
they had conned outsiders themselves; they had 
all blamed their mother, their father, their back- 
ground, society. And they all knew that in the 
end they had had to struggle to change themselves 
if they were to function in normal society. And 
this is what they had returned to prison to ask 


the inmates to do. It is no wonder that the in- 
mates were anxious and afraid. 

On the other hand, the Re-Entry men were de- 
manding and impatient. They often tried to push 
the inmates too far too fast. They sometimes re- 
fused to allow an inmate to hide for a moment 
behind the most transparent excuse. They some- 
times communicated the arrogance of the self- 
made man: “I made it, I’m showing you the way. 
Hurry up.” 

Over the course of the first 2 years of the pro- 
gram, these kinds of problems were identified and 
discussed. There was a basic good will on both 
sides, and most of the time, genuine communica- 
tion took place between the Re-Entry men and the 
inmates. On balance, the word of the ex-offender 
carried more weight than that of an outmate. The 
ex-inmate understood what it was to be labeled 
for life. He understood freedom as it can be un- 
derstood only by one who had been deprived of 
freedom. He also provided some live evidence that 
an inmate could change his life. As one inmate 
put it: “Generally when an inmate makes it back 
out in the street you don’t see him no more. The 
only guy you see is the guy who gets sent back 
and his story is negative. These other guys give 
me the incentive to go out there and do something 
for myself. I’m getting short. I leave outa here 
in 28 days.” 


Emphasis on Prerelease Preparation 


As time went on, it became clear that the situa- 
tions in which Re-Entry men were most ef- 
fective were those in which they counseled men 
about to be released from prison. In these en- 
counters, the inmates wanted—and needed—very 
specific information: ‘‘How did you find a job? 
How did you get a driver’s license? How did you 
feel when you first got out?” In each case, the 
anxiety the men felt about leaving prison, the 
“gate fever,” was partially assuaged by the ex- 
ample of success they could see and talk with. 
And on the other hand, it was generally observed 
that long-term inmates showed very little interest 
in the project. 

In February of 1971, an ex-inmate made a pro- 
posal to reorient the entire Re-Entry project: He 
suggested that the Re-Entry men channel their ef- 
forts and serve as counselors in prerelease groups. 
In a prerelease group, the ex-inmate’s time, en- 
ergy, and particular experience could be used to 
the maximum advantage. 

The idea was presented to a meeting of the 
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inmate-moderators of the Fellowship groups. It 
was favorably received. Members of the adminis- 
tration also liked the idea. They felt that such a 
program would be a useful adjunct to family 
counseling and work release programs which they 
were then trying to implement. 

After some time, the Re-Entry men, working 
with a representative group of inmates, developed 
a program with the following policies: 

(1) The new counseling groups would be re- 
stricted to men who were within 3 months of see- 
ing the parole board. 

(2) The meetings would be held once a week. 

(3) Two Re-Entry men would be assigned to 
each inmate, so that no man would be guided by 
the opinions of only one person. 

(4) The inmate would have the responsibility 
of developing his own plans for the future in 
terms of job, family, parole supervision, life on 
the outside. The ex-inmate would provide reality 
guidance (i.e., Is a given plan of operation and 
a given set of expectations of the outside world 
consistent with reality? Or is the inmate plan- 
ning something that will assure his defeat?) 

(5) Re-Entry men would not attempt to pro- 
vide employment assistance. 

(6) The number of inmates involved in pre- 
release counseling could vary from one to five in 
any given month. Although Fellowship members 
were to be given preference, the counseling would 
be open to inmates who were not members of the 
Fellowship. 

(7) New Re-Entry men would serve for an un- 
specified time in the regular Fellowship discus- 
sions before they could become a part of the pre- 
release counseling group. 

Thus, after several years of trial and experi- 
ment, Project Re-Entry settled into a pattern 
that is most beneficial to the people it was meant 
to help. The names and faces of the players will 
continue to change, but the basic structure of the 
program is set—the emphasis is, and will con- 
tinue to be, on prerelease preparation. The deci- 
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sion process by which the program evolved was 
slow but appropriate: The men involved gradually 
worked through the details of a program that 
made sense to them. 


Conclusion 


Inmates, ex-inmates, and prison officials at 
Norfolk agree that there are countless prisoners 
like Stuart Walton whose feelings of resentment 
preclude their being helped by people they con- 
sider “‘part of the system.” They are convinced 
that these prisoners can be reached—and helped— 
by an ex-inmate. They also agree that the pres- 
ence of the ex-inmate inside the prison where 
he served time need not be seen as a threat to the 
security of the prison or to whatever treatment 
staff may exist. They believe that a spirit of 
cooperation among all the groups involved can 
sharply reduce what conflicts do arise. 

Their experience suggests that starting small, 
limiting expectations, carefully planning, and con- 
stantly communicating feelings and ideas will 
almost guarantee success. There is no doubt that 
the existence of a well-established organization 
within the prison, like the Fellowship at Norfolk, 
can provide an excellent vehicle for a program 
like Re-Entry, but any prison with a willing ad- 
ministration and an agreeable parole board, plus 
a group of ex-inmates who are known and trusted 
by the authorities, can launch a program similar 
to the one we have described. 

No one claims that the ex-con is the whole 
answer to a prisoner’s problems; much depends 
on the prisoner himself. But the successful re- 
leased offender is an expert. He can comprehend 
the problems of the prisoner better than anyone 
who lacks his experience. There are many ex- 
inmates who have a desire to help; there are 
many wardens who could make it possible for 
them to do so by starting a program that is 
modeled on Project Re-Entry at MCI, Norfolk, 
Massachusetts. 


hs IS ONE of the most beautiful compensations of this life, that no 
man can sincerely try to help another without helping himself. 


—SHAKESPEARE 
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The Diversion of Offenders 


By ROBERT M. CARTER, D.CRIM. 


Director, Center for the Administration of Justice, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


a viable alternative to traditional process- 

ing of offenders through the criminal justice 
system. This article is in two parts. The first seg- 
ment attributes the current emphasis on diversion 
to three factors: (1) increasing recognition of 
deficiencies in the nonsystem of justice, (2) re- 
discovery of the ancient truth that the community 
itself significantly impacts upon behavior, and 
(3) growing demands of the citizenry to be active 
participants in the affairs of government. The 
second section identifies major unresolved prob- 
lem areas in the diversion process, such as the 
absence of guidelines for diversion, fiscal com- 
plexities, political and social issues, inadequate 
and uneven community resources, lack of assess- 
ment or evaluation of diversion programs, and 
the need for redefining traditional roles. 


[ovine is increasingly being suggested as 


I. Origins of Diversion 


Although there is considerable discussion and 
writing by academicians, administrators, and re- 
searchers about the system of criminal and/or 
juvenile justice, the United States does not have 
a single system of justice. Each level of govern- 
ment, indeed each jurisdiction, has its own unique 
system. These many “systems’—all established 
to enforce the standards of conduct believed nec- 
essary for the protection of individuals and the 
preservation of the community—are a collectivity 
of some 40 thousand law enforcement agencies 
and a multiplicity of courts, prosecution and de- 
fense agencies, probation and parole departments, 
correctional institutions and related community- 
based organizations. It is clear that our approach 
to criminal and juvenile justice sacrifices much 
in the way of efficiency and effectiveness in order 
to preserve local autonomy and to protect the 
individual. 

The many systems of justice in existence in 
the United States in the early 1970’s are not the 
same as those which emerged following the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Indeed this 200-year evolution 
has not been uniform or consistent; some of the 
innovations and changes in our systems have 


been generated by judicial decisions and legis- 
lative decrees; others have evolved more by 
chance than by design. Trial by jury and the 
principle of bail, for example, are relatively old 
and date back to our European heritage in 
general and the English Common Law in particu- 
lar. Probation and parole began in the 19th 
century and the juvenile court is a 20th century 
innovation. 

Coupled with the numerous criminal and juve- 
nile justice arrangements in the United States 
and their uneven development is the separation of 
functions within the systems. There are similar 
components in all systems ranging from apprehen- 
sion through prosecution and adjudication to cor- 
rection. Although in fact interwoven and interde- 
pendent one with the other, these components 
typically function independently and autono- 
mously. This separateness of functions, which on 
one hand prevents the possibility of a “police 
state,” on the other leads to some extraordinary 
complex problems. Not the least of these is that 
the systems of justice are not integrated, coordi- 
nated, and effective entities, but rather are frag- 
mented nonsystems with agencies tied together 
by the processing of an increasing number of 
adult and juvenile offenders. These nonsystems 
are marked by an unequal quality of justice, in- 
adequate fiscal, manpower and training resources, 
shortages in equipment and facilities, lack of rele- 
vant research and evaluation to provide some 
measure of effectiveness and, until recently, a 
general indifference and apathy on the part of 
the public which the systems were designed to 
serve. 


Society Itself Contributes 
to Criminal Behavior 


Society deals with crime in a manner which 
reflects its beliefs about the nature and cause of 
crime. Many centuries ago, for example, when 
crime was believed to be the product of the posses- 
sion of the mind and body by an evil spirit, the 
primitive response was simple: drive the devil 
out of the body by whatever means were avail- 
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able for such purposes. The American tradition 
as relates to the etiology of crime has focused, 
until recently, upon the individual as a free agent 
—able to choose between good and evil and aware 
of the differences between right and wrong. Our 
“treatment” of crime accordingly reflected the 
simplistic notion that criminality was housed 
solely within the psyche and soma of the offender. 
Regardless of whether the prevalent philosophy 
was revenge, retaliation, retribution or rehabili- 
tation, the individual was seen as being of pri- 
mary importance. 

We have long assumed that the criminal or 
delinquent either willfully disregards legitimate 
authority by his illegal acts or suffers from some 
personal defect or shortcoming. There is much 
to learn, however, about the mysteries by which 
a society generates abnormal responses within 
its own circles. But this has become increasingly 
apparent: Society itself contributes significantly 
to such behavior. Indeed, it is the self-same social 
structure expressing its force and influence in an 
ambivalent manner which helps create on one 
hand the conforming individual—the person re- 
spectful of the social and legal codes—and on 
the other the deviant and lawbreaker who are 
disrespectful of the law. We have only recently 
become aware that crime and delinquency are 
symptoms of failures and disorganization of the 
community as well as of individual offenders. In 
particular, these failures may be seen as depriv- 
ing offenders of contact with those social insti- 
tutions which are basically responsible for assur- 
ing the development of law-abiding conduct. 

Note, for example, that it has become increas- 
ingly common to discuss the “decline in respect 
for law and order.” In every quarter, and with 
increasing intensity, we hear that the citizenry, 
for reasons as yet unclear, is not only failing to 
honor specific laws, but also displays a mounting 
disregard for the “rule of law” itself as an 
essential aspect of the democratic way of life. 
But even as this concern is echoed, it is not clear 
that we are all agreed as to what is meant by 
“decline in respect for law and order” or precisely 
to whom or to what we are referring. It may be 
that a large amount of what we observe and label 
as “disrespect for law” in a wide range and diver- 
sity of communities is in fact a normal reaction 
of normal persons to an abnormal condition or 
situation. 

As knowledge expands to recognize the role 
of society in the creation of deviance, justice sys- 
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tems themselves will be modified. The imple- 
mentation of knowledge, of course, always lags 
behind the development of knowledge. 


Mass Disaffection by Large 
Segment of Population 


Concurrent with the recognition that (1) the 
justice system is but a nonsystem and (2) the 
community itself has an enormous impact upon 
the crime problem, there has been—particularly 
within the past decade—the emergence of mass 
disaffection of a large segment of our population. 
This disaffection with the American system is 
often described in terms which suggest that citi- 
zens are not involved in decision-making and are 
acted upon by the government rather than im- 
pacting upon government. The disaffection has 
been manifested in many communities and in 
various ways. 

We have, for example, been witness to mass 
civil disorder unparalleled in recent times. We 
have seen our young people in revolt against the 
war in Vietnam, the grape industry, selective 
service, marihuana laws, prison administration, 
presidential and congressional candidates, Su- 
preme Court nominees, and Dow Chemical. We 
have observed rebellion against the establishment 
ranging from burning ghettos and campuses 
everywhere to looters in the North, freedom riders 
in the South, and maniacal bombers from East 
to West. Young and old, black and white, rich 
and poor have withstood tear gas and mace, billy 
clubs and bullets, insults and assaults, jail and 
prison in order to lie down in front of troop 
trains, sit-in at university administration build- 
ings, love-in in public parks, wade-in at noninte- 
grated beaches and lie-in within legislative build- 
ings. The establishment has been challenged on 
such issues as the legal-oriented entities of the 
draft, the rights of Blacks to use the same rest- 
rooms and drinking fountains as whites, the death 
penalty, and free speech. Young people have chal- 
lenged socially oriented norms with “mod” dress 
and hair styles, language, rock music, and psy- 
chedelic forms, colors, and patterns. We have 
seen the emergence of the hippy and yippy, the 
youthful drug culture, black, yellow, red, and 
brown power advocates, and organizations such 
as the Panthers, Women’s Lib, the Third World 
Liberation Front, and the Peace and Freedom 
Party. 

But this disaffection or unrest is not restricted 
to youth alone. Increasingly, adults are rebelling 
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against the system. One need look no further 
than the recent slowdowns, work stoppages, and 
strikes of such tradition-oriented groups as police 
and fire officials, military personnel, social work- 
ers, school teachers, and indeed even prison in- 
mates. Adult participation in protest has gen- 
erally been more moderate than that of youth; 
some have been through membership in political 
organizations of a left wing orientation; others 
have joined conservative right wing organizations 
such as the Birch Society or Minutemen. Millions 
of Americans protested against the political estab- 
lishment by voting for a third or fourth party 
or not voting at all in the last Presidential elec- 
tion. 


Movement Toward Diversion 


These three phenomena—recognition that the 
community impacts significantly upon behavior, 
the uncertainty as to the effectiveness or quality 
of justice in the nonsystem of justice, and the 
growing desire of the citizenry for active, rele- 
vant and meaningful participation in every area 
of governmental affairs and community life—are 
moving the responses to the challenge of crime 
in a new direction. This direction is typically re- 
ferred to as “diversion” and relates specifically 
to movement away from the justice system. It 
is most likely a prelude to “absorption” ...a 
process in which communities engage a wide 
variety of deviant behavior without referral to 
or only minimum interaction with the traditional 
establishment agencies. 

Diversion is justice-system oriented and focuses 
upon the development of specific alternatives for 
the justice system processing of offenders. The 
diversion model and its application has been gen- 
erated from a belief that the control of crime 
and delinquency would be improved by handling 
criminals and delinquents outside the traditional 
system. Diversion is also predicated upon the re- 
ported effects of the “labeling’’ process and the 
impact of the “self-fulfilling prophecy.” Whether 
diversion, at long range, is more effective than 
the established justice system and whether the 
“labeling” and “self-fulfilling” phenomena are 
operationally significant is unclear. These un- 
certainties do not dictate against diversion mod- 
els, but rather should serve to restrain unbounded 
enthusiasm based upon belief and emotion rather 
than fact. 

Absorption may be defined generally as the 
attempts of parents, peers, police, schools, and 


neighborhoods to address social problems—includ- 
ing those of crime and delinquency—by mini- 
mizing referral] to or entry into one or more of 
the official governmental agencies designated to 
handle those manifesting deviant behavior. If 
there has already been a referral, absorption in- 
volves the removal of the transgressor from the 
official processes by offering solutions, techniques 
or methods of dealing with him outside of the 
usual agency channels. Absorption is not re- 
stricted to the criminal offender or delinquent. It 
is, for example, equally applicable to deviants 
within the educational process. Absorption is 
adaptive behavior within the community in which 
alternative strategies are developed for coping 
with social problems. These involve the extensive 
use of community and personal resources. 


Il. Diversion: Some Practical/Operational Issues 


There are issues about diversion—involving 
both philosophy and practice—which demand in 
depth examination. Failure to address these com- 
pletely interwoven issues is likely to result in di- 
version efforts which are every bit as fragmented 
and disjointed as those justice system practices 
which, in some measure, led to the diversion 
movement. Rather clearly, there is a need to ex- 
plore operational aspects of diversion, examine 
the community, its role and resources and deter- 
mine the latent and manifest impact of diversion 
on the justice system. These requirements are in 
fact, mandates for assessment and evaluation. 
There is an explicit need to: (1) Determine the 
guidelines and standards which define those eli- 
gible or ineligible for diversion, those agencies 
which are appropriate to receive those who are 
diverted, and programmatic activities of the 
agencies which receive diverted cases; (2) iden- 
tify or develop, and mobilize, resources in a com- 
munity, determine techniques for increasing 
community “tolerance” levels, enhance the de- 
livery system for these resources and, make more 
equitable the availability of resources to diverse 
types of communities; (3) determine the impact 
of diversion practices on the justice systems over- 
all as well as their component parts and examine 
the need for possible administrative, organiza- 
tional and legal changes; (4) prepare a complete 
methodology for evaluating the effectiveness of 
diversion, keeping in mind that being “progres- 
sive” is not synonomous with being “successful.” 

The need for diversion guidelines is critical. 
Without some minimum standards for practice 
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and procedure and general consensus or agree- 
ment on philosophy, there is a distinct possibility 
that diversion may become the source of contin- 
uing and substantial inequities. Basic questions— 
such as who is (or is not) to be diverted, by 
whom, on what basis, and to what programmatic 
activities—should be answered by some shared 
understandings. Without such common _ under- 
standings, the justice system—through increased 
use of nonsystematic diversion—may become 
more confused, autonomous, and fragmented. 

Some minimum standards are needed, for ex- 
ample, to guide the selection of individuals for 
diversion. Diversion practices may be exclusion- 
ary and identify types of offenders who are 
deemed ineligible, such as those with a history 
of violence or felony offenders. Or practice may 
be permissive and allow that all offenders who 
will benefit from nonjustice system treatment are 
to be considered eligible, regardless of other con- 
siderations. Diversion may be restricted to adjudi- 
cated offenders, or it may include nonadjudicated 
offenders. If the former, diversion is from the 
system after entry; if the latter, diversion is an 
alternative to entry into the system. Both raise 
substantial legal issues. 

Determinations as to time frames are required, 
i.e., the optimum time for diversion, the length 
of time or duration of diversion, and so on. Guide- 
lines are also needed as to actions to be taken if 
the person diverted fails to comply with the actual 
or implied conditions of diversion or if it appears 
that the diversion plan is inappropriate. 

Meaningful standards are necessary, for the 
selection of agencies to receive those who are 
diverted. Diversion need not necessarily be made 
to private agencies; it may be appropriate for 
there to be diversion to those public agencies 
which normally have been either minimally or 
not at all concerned with the offender population. 
And it may be appropriate for diversion to be to 
individuals rather than agencies. The selection 
of agencies requires community inventories which 
in turn may indicate the need for new private 
and/or public agencies or combinations/consor- 
tiums/conglomerates of established agencies 
which address needs of offenders. 

Of equal significance is the complex and politi- 
cally sensitive problem of sifting through a wide 
variety of potential diversion agencies including 
those with “unusual” or nontraditional character- 
istics such as those with an ex-offender or ex- 


addict staff. Underlying many of these guidelines 
are fiscal considerations—including possible re- 
quirements for subsidies to agencies which handle 
those who are diverted. A delicate issue arises 
from public support of private agencies in terms 
of performance objectives and standards, con- 
straints and expectations. The subsidy issue is 
made even more complex as the need arises to 
determine which public agency at what level of 
government pays the subsidies to these new part- 
ners in the justice system. 

There is, of course, a requirement to examine 
the programmatic activities of the agencies which 
receive diverted offenders. While an inventory of 
these various programs and some estimate of 
their effectiveness are essential to rational diver- 
sion practice, a basic question emerges as to 
whether offenders should be diverted if appropri- 
ate (or at least similar) programs exist within 
the justice system. And if such programs already 
exist in the justice system, the advantages, if 
any, which accrue by transfer of these programs 
and clientele to community-based, nonjustice sys- 
tem organizations must be established. 

The movement of programs and offenders to 
nonjustice system organizations will require new 
roles for justice and nonjustice system personnel. 
As an example, the probation or parole officer 
realistically might be required to become a cat- 
alyst and seek to activate a community and its 
caretakers to absorb the offender as a member 
of that community. This would require a complete 
knowledge of community resources and diagnosis 
of clientele needs. There would be an emphasis 
on reducing the alienation of the offender from 
his community by impairing the continued main- 
tenance of a criminal identity and encouraging 
a community identity. The officer would no longer 
find employment for the offender, but instead 
direct him into the normal channels of job seeking 
in the community. Residential, marital, medical, 
financial or other problems would be addressed 
by assisting the offender engage those community 
resources which deal with these problem areas. 
This new role, then, might be one of insuring a 
process of community, not correctional absorp- 
tion. Again illustrating interrelationships of these 
issues, note that the ‘‘new role” phenomenon itself 
raises questions about training for and acceptance 
of the role and methods or techniques of imple- 
mentation. 
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Imbalance in Community 
Resources a Problem 


Other issues arise as one examines the role 
and resources of the community. Not at all in- 
significant is the complex issue of imbalance 
among communities to accept cases which are 
diverted and to provide necessary services and 
resources. Some communities have distinct eco- 
nomic advantages over others—and it is clear 
that diversion has an economic, as well as a moti- 
vation base. Middle- and upper-class communities 
and their citizens, socially and economically 
secure, often have internal financial resources 
available to mobilize a wide range of agencies of 
diversion or specialized services ranging from 
psychiatric care through private schools. The 
differences in resource levels need scrutiny, for 
it would be socially disastrous to deny diversion 
to those who are economically disadvantaged ; 
diversion cannot be restricted to the affluent. 
Without action to balance resource requirements 
with the capacity of delivering services, the poor 
and the disadvantaged will continue to flow into 
and through the justice agencies. 

A parallel community-based problem occurs 
where there is a low community tolerance for 
diversion. How is community tolerance to be in- 
creased? A simple demonstration of need may be 
insufficient. Numerous examples of low or non- 
tolerance may be cited ranging from open through 
latent resistance and hostility directed against 
self-help groups and agency halfway houses. And 
besides the very difficult “Show,” there is the re- 
lated question of ‘‘who” is responsible for dealing 
with community fears and anxieties. Is every 
justice agency seeking to divert offenders re- 
sponsible for its own resource development or 
is some overall plan among cooperating justice 
agencies more rational? And again, as one ques- 
tion leads to another, if a plan is necessary, who 
designs and implements it, and how are activities 
financed and monitored? 


Diversion Will Result in 
Significant Changes 
Although changes in justice systems are in- 
evitable consequences of an increased use of diver- 
sion, there is a distinct probability that the 
changes will be both unplanned and unsystematic. 
These changes may range from administrative 
and organizational restructuring and modification 
in procedure and policy on one hand through 


major changes in the populations which are serv- 
iced by the justice systems on the other. 

As justice agencies become partners with com- 
munities, there may be requirements in all agen- 
cies for organizational change to include new 
bureaus or divisions of “community service.” This 
would require new personnel or reassignment of 
personnel, development and acceptance of new 
roles such as those of diagnostician and/or cata- 
lyst, innovative training, perhaps additional fund- 
ing and different kinds of facilities, and new un- 
derstandings within the agencies and communities 
themselves. Permanent linkages with community 
organizations may be required. Traditional pyra- 
mid, hierarchical organizational models may have 
to be flattened. New information systems will be 
required, and continuing involvement or monitor- 
ing of diverted cases may be desirable. 

The large scale diversion of offenders—either 
from or after entry into the justice system—may 
have other consequences for the justice agencies. 
If, for example, substantial numbers of offenders 
are diverted by local law enforcement to com- 
munity-based agencies, there will be, in all likeli- 
hood, reduced inputs to prosecution, adjudication 
and correctional agencies. Lessened inputs will 
alleviate some of the backlog in the judicial sys- 
tem and reduce caseload pressure in probation 
and parole and size of institutional population. 
While these occurrences are desirable, at some 
point in time the bureaucratic instinct for sur- 
vival may be threatened. Reactions protective of 
the establishment may set in. Of greater signifi- 
cance, however, is that increased diversion may 
leave the justice system with a unique clientele 
of hardened, recalcitrant, difficult offenders who 
seem unlikely to “make it” in the community. 
These offenders may have complex problems re- 
quiring long-range treatment and they may repre- 
sent a major threat to and be rejected by their 
communities. In addition to creating major man- 
agement problems, these offenders will require 
new and different programs, facilities and staff 
for treatment. In short, extensive diversion may 
not only “threaten” the justice establishment, it 
may change the justice system population and 
alter the svstem itself. 


Planning and Evaluation Necessary 
There are yet other important aspects of diver- 
sion which require attention—planning and evalu- 
ation. A lack of mid-range and strategic planning 
and systematic evaluation has long been a major 
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defect in justice operations from law enforcement 
through corrections. The movement toward diver- 
sion of offenders mandates that planning and 
evaluation not be “tacked on” to operational proc- 
esses, but rather be built-in, continually updated, 
constantly reviewed. The questions about plan- 
ning and evaluation are familiar—criteria must 
be established, funds must be made available, 
personnel, software and hardware must be ob- 
tained, methodologies developed, responsibilities 
delineated. Without such planning and evaluation, 
it appears certain that diversion practices will 
produce more confusion and chaos than clarity 
and consistency. 


Conclusion 


This article has explored the origins of diver- 
sion and identified some of the major operational 
and philosophical problems associated with the 
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tem has made itself felt in many countries. 

In the Scandinavian countries this has re- 
sulted in a political and press demand for prison 
reforms that would have been considered incon- 
ceivable only a few years ago. Political parties 
vie with each other in publishing the most liberal 
program for the humanization of the penal sys- 
tem, propose decriminalization of certain acts and 
partial abolition of confinement. This is achieved 
through a wider application of fines and sus- 
pended sentences, a considerable shortening of 
the terms of imprisonment and increasing atten- 
tion to aftercare. 

The very enforcement of the sentence in the 
penal institutions has been taken up for critical 
evaluation and revision. In many respects this 
has implied a radical break with outdated prison 
traditions and former methods of treatment. At 
the same time it has led to changes in the func- 
tions and training of prison personnel. 


Rienn growing criticism of the penal sys- 


* Based on a paper presented in 1971 at the Council of Europe 
Seminar on Training of Prison Personnel, Paris. 


movement. Diversion is seen as an outgrowth of a 
fragmented justice system which has been neither 
just nor efficient, the increasing demands of our 
citizenry to be participants in the affairs of gov- 
ernment including the justice system, and recog- 
nition that the community is an appropriate base 
for many justice operations. But even as there 
is increasing momentum toward diversion, there 
is a pressing need for guidelines, standards and 
shared understandings, examination of the role 
and resources of the community, study of the long 
range impact of diversion on the justice system 
and society, and planning and evaluation. 

Diversion is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. As a potentially major mechanism of the 
justice system, diversion requires considered at- 
tention. Although changes in our justice systems 
are indicated, rapid movement to untested and 
ill-defined alternatives is inappropriate. 


We maintain the deterrence function of sen- 
tences and the duty of the penal institutions to 
protect society against dangerous offenders. Yet 
increasing attention is given to efforts to influence 
and treat inmates so as to make them better suited 
for a socially acceptable and law-abiding life 
after release. 

It is increasingly recognized that sentences of 
imprisonment in their present form are incapable 
of meeting that objective and, as a rule, have the 
opposite effect. There exist numerous crimino- 
logical studies confirming this, and there are few 
cases in which it seems likely that a sentence in- 
volving deprivation of liberty has benefited the 
offender. 

Is it possible, then, to change the sentence of 
imprisonment, and what may or should be the 
trend of any changes? 

In order to answer that question it will be 
necessary first to make a brief analysis of the 
main elements of the sentence of imprisonment 
in its present form, which dates back to the 
middle of the past century. 


; 


The Traditional Prison 


In its external form, the sentence of imprison- 
ment is served in imposing blocks, which are more 
reminiscent of medieval fortifications than of 
hospitals or educational institutions of today. Un- 
fortunately, these symbols of the penal philosophy 
of the 19th century are so solidly constructed and 
the need of prison accommodation so great that 
the prospects of getting rid of them are very poor; 
so, for many years to come, they will continue to 
be the framework of attempts to turn the 
offenders into law-abiding members of the com- 
munity—an almost, if not entirely, impossible 
task. 

In this light, it is incomprehensible that this 
type of architecture, technically improved, is still 
being applied in the building of prisons in the 
seventies. 

In its content, the sentence of imprisonment 
has so far been characterized by strict order dis- 
cipline and duty to carry out a piece of work with 
diligence and accuracy for a symbolic remunera- 
tion. The prisoners are forced to live a frugal life 
with poor clothes, a Spartan diet, sexual absti- 
nence, regular habits with more hours for sleep- 
ing than normal adults, little exercise and fresh 
air, and are prevented from taking any responsi- 
bility or showing initiative. They live according 
to norms, discipline, and internal rules of punish- 
ment which are out of date in the outside world. 
Such an artificial and unnatural way of life is ex- 
pected to help them lead a socially acceptable 
and noncriminal life in the ordinary community 
after release. 

It must be considered a miracle if they do. 

Apart from the management, the prison person- 
nel consist of: (1) a small but normally highly 
qualified group of therapists, such as_ psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, educators, social workers, 
and chaplains; (2) a group of semiskilled tech- 
nicians, who mainly act as vocational instructors 
and supervisors and are in possession of the nec- 
essary vocational training for the trade con- 
cerned; (8) and the largest group consisting of 
prison officers whose duty it is to secure the 
presence of the inmates and maintain order and 
discipline. 

The management personnel are responsible for 
the administration, security, and law and order 
of the prison and for the treatment of the in- 
mates. In the event of conflicts between these 
duties, the regard for security and discipline 
takes precedence over the regard for treatment. 


MODERN METHODS OF TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


New Methods of Treatment 


Modern methods for the treatment of prisoners 
accept very little of the outdated traditional sys- 
tems, but borrow their treatment philosophy from 
other socioeducational fields concerned with 
deviants. 

One of the fundamental ideas of modern treat- 
ment of deviants is that it is only through inter- 
action with the ordinary community that it is 
possible to learn how to adjust, not in isolation 
in artificial and unnatural environments. Where 
necessary to make use of such isolation, e.g., 
owing to the dangerousness of an offender, one 
should normalize the institution life as far as 
feasible, while continuously attempting to main- 
tain contact with the ordinary community. For 
example one allows the inmates to take part in 
the general activities of the surrounding com- 
munity or allows such activities to take place in 
the institution with participants from that com- 
munity. 

As far as buildings are concerned, every effort 
is made to lay out the penal establishment with 
as little institutional character as possible, e.g., 
by erecting small blocks of houses, lay out nice 
rooms, common living rooms, school premises, 
group rooms, TV rooms, modern workshops, a 
canteen, self-service laundries, slot telephone, 
grocer’s shop, etc. Where it is still necessary to 
use old prisons, one attempts to cover the panoptic 
corridors and divide the prison into many small 
sections which may operate as autonomous blocks, 
each with its own personnel and facilities. 

An increasing number of prisoners serve their 
term in open institutions. It depends exclusively 
on their own appreciation and maturity whether 
they may remain there. As far as possible sen- 
tenced prisoners are allowed to go by themselves 
to the institution in which they are to serve their 
term. Through frequent leaves, visits during 
leaves of absence, and work for outside employers, 
one endeavors to remove the institution stamp 
of prison life as far as possible. 

The inmates are allowed to keep their own 
clothes or buy new clothes to wear in the prison 
instead of the humiliating, badly fitting prison 
uniforms. Their remuneration is paid in cash 
so as to prevent their losing the sense of the value 
of money and teach them to manage for them- 
selves. An effort is made to associate the inmates 
with the decision-making of the _ institution. 
Through the free conditions they are in some 
measure made responsible for their own lives in 
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the prison. By attending evening classes outside 
the institution or by permitting interested persons 
from the surrounding community to take part in 
courses, study groups, and club activities in the 
prison, the inmates are able to maintain their 
contact with the ordinary community. This re- 
moves the detrimental effects of prison isolation 
and counteracts the tendency to establish criminal 
subcultures in the institution. 


Role of Personnel Experts 


According to the old system the treatment of 
inmates was entrusted to a few highly qualified 
experts in the fields of education, psychology, 
psychiatry, theology, etc. In spite of the eminent 
work done by these experts, their contribution 
can only be sporadic and benefits few of the in- 
mates. The criminal subcultures exist relatively 
unaffected by their work. To add to their burden 
experts often have to devote a great part of their 
time to eradicate the traditional prejudices of 
prison officials disguised through reference to 
prison security and maintenance of law and order. 

There will always be too few experts, even in 
countries spending much money on such work. 
Even in well-equipped prisons there will rarely 
be more than one part-time psychiatrist, two 
psychologists, a few social workers and full-time 
teachers, and a prison chaplain. The experts will 
be liable to concentrate on the special cases be- 
cause they do not have time to attend to the 
masses. 

The opportunity of the experts to influence 
inmates is further checked by a number of fac- 
tors. The experts come from a different environ- 
ment and represent a social and _ intellectual 
upper class which the inmates can never reach. 
The experts speak a different language, they 
have different norms and ideals, dress differently, 
have better manners, well-kept teeth, clean nails, 
and are well dressed. The experts send for the 
inmates and talk with them in their neat offices 
as long as they have time. The inmates are on a 
visit and walk back to the cell and the subculture. 
The experts represent the upper class and the 
authorities. The inmates know that it is only be- 
cause of the special situation that they are given 
the opportunity to talk with these distinguished 
people with whom they have not otherwise any 
social, cultural, or intellectual feeling of  soli- 
darity. 


Semiskilled Technicians 


The semiskilled technicians have daily, direct 
contact with the inmates. They offer a change in 
the drab monotony: employment at physical 
work. Some countries make use of civil instruc- 
tors who are not wearing any uniform and have 
no disciplinary or orderly functions. In other 
countries, though they have such functions, they 
are allowed to relax discipline. There is a freer 
normal-work-place discipline at the workshops. 
The inmates are wearing normal working clothes. 
They have responsibility and may display initi- 
ative, and they may earn a little money. The 
work supervisors have therefore always had the 
opportunity of influencing and treating the in- 
mates. The latter often go to the supervisor with 
their personal problems and ask his advice. 


Prison Officers 


The traditional function of prison officers is 
that of securing the presence of the prisoners and 
maintaining order and discipline laid down in 
the regulations. They are the “executors of the 
system” and are regarded as such by the inmates. 
They are engaged and trained for these functions, 
and not for treating or influencing the inmates. 
As a rule, too much communication between the 
two groups is discouraged, and in many countries 
the whole prison system has been and continues 
to be based on preventing any sense of com- 
munity. The prison officers are not allowed to 
talk with the inmates or only to the extent neces- 
sary. The officers wear smart uniforms, the in- 
mates humiliating, badly fitting and simple 
clothes. The officers take their meals in separate 
canteens, where they get better food than do the 
inmates. When addressing a prison officer, the 
inmates shall use the form of “Sir” or “vous” 
and stand at attention. The officers are trained 
to regard the inmates as inferior and second-rate 
persons of deviant behavior, etc. 


The Changed Functions of the Personnel 


Much of all this is changed in some countries 
but it still exists in a large measure in many coun- 
tries. Before the situation is totally changed there 
is hardly reason to expect any fundamental 
changes in the socially and humanly detrimental 
effects of the punishment. However, so long as 
prison officers are recruited and trained for 
functions of order and security, and not also for 
socioeducational functions, there will be no hope 
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of any changes, however well-suited are the build- 
ings and however high the ideals for the treat- 
ment of inmates. 

The one practical possibility of achieving treat- 
ment of the inmates resides in the training of 
prison officers for the discharge of socioeduca- 
tional functions. This applies to the work super- 
visors as well. The latter are recruited as suitable 
skilled persons with sound vocational training but 
without any supplementary training in the field 
of social education. This despite the fact that 
through their work they have the best possibility 
of providing treatment in the penal institutions. 

There is a strong case for that view. Unlike 
the professional experts, the prison officers, and 
the work supervisors, are recruited from an en- 
vironment that is fairly close to that of the in- 
mates. They speak the same language, have the 
same norms and ideals, the same interests and 
habits of life and, more often than not, the same 
training and vocabulary. The prison officers and 
the work supervisors, on the other hand, have 
managed to lead a socially acceptable and law- 
abiding life and have contrived to obtain a re- 
spectable position. Many of the inmates look upon 
this as the ideal. 

In the day-to-day work in the prison the prison 
officer as well as the work supervisor are in close 
contact with the inmates. Through their many 
small exchanges and informal conversations they 
have the best possible opportunities for influ- 
encing the inmates. They are able to discuss 
personal problems in a truer perspective and may 
refer the inmates to see the proper expert, if 
deemed necessary (in the same way as people in 
the ordinary community consult experts after 
they have discussed their problems with their 
friends or relatives). This presupposes, however, 
that the functions of the prison officer are changed 
so that the exaggerated and often totally outdated 
moral and disciplinary ideas entertained as to 
what law and order mean to a prison are aban- 
doned—ideas dating back to past centuries and 
strongly influenced by military rules. 

The principal view must be that the prison 
officers and the supervisors shall meet the inmates 
as human beings like themselves. Relying on the 
strength of their better training, their possibil- 
ities of drawing renewal from outside, and their 
ability to lead a social and law-abiding life, the 
staff shall set a good example to the inmates, 
thereby inducing them to arrange their lives in 
a similar way after release. 


In Denmark, we have recognized the necessity 
of a reform like that and are now gradually 
changing our recruitment and training, as well 
as the functions of the staff. 


Recruitment of Prison Officers 
and Shop Foremen 


In Denmark the recruitment procedure and 
the basic training of new staff are the same for 
work supervisors and prison officers. Since 75 
percent of the prison officers are skilled workers, 
the majority of supervisors are recruited from 
among the latter. 

The primary consideration in recruitment of 
prison staff is whether the candidates satisfy the 
intellectual and moral requirements for following 
the training provided by the Training College of 
the Prison Administration—requirements likely 
to make increasing demands on the trainees in 
the future. In considering the applicants, special 
attention is given to good scholastic attainments 
and interest in social work, active work among 
young people, participation in folk high school 
education, or the like, whereas no account is taken 
of whether the applicants have performed their 
military service or have a good military record. 

Formerly the Prison Administration was inter- 
ested in getting somewhat older, mature em- 
ployees; we now prefer to get young men who are 
more receptive to instruction and often more 
motivated for work requiring social commitment. 
The somewhat older applicants are more likely 
to be attracted by the prospects of regular em- 
ployment. As far as work supervisors are con- 
cerned, it is not enough that they are able to 
show good technical skills, they must also satisfy 
the requirements for the post of prison officer 
by going through the same tests and interviews. 


Basic Training 


The first week all new recruits appear at the 
Training College, where they receive general in- 
formation on the organization of the prison serv- 
ice, its objectives, and the nature of the work of 
a prison officer or supervisor. 

Next, the newcomers go through inservice 
training in the institutions to which they are as- 
signed for a period of 2 or 3 months. At the same 
time they follow theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in security knowledge, rules and regulations, 
self-defense, radio operation, etc. After initial 
training they are ordered to service in an open 
prison for 2 months, followed by 2-month service 
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in a local prison. At this stage, the staff are suffici- 
ently trained for transfer to other penal institu- 
tions or local prisons without great problems of 
adjustment. 

Following the 6 months’ training plus theoreti- 
cal instruction, the new staff are called in to 
attend a theoretical course provided by the Train- 
ing College. 

Compulsory school instruction for all prison 
officers and supervisors has existed in Denmark 
for 30 vears. The instruction was formerly con- 
centrated on typical prison subjects, but there 
has now been a gradual shift of emphasis toward 
subjects relating to social education. At present, 
the instruction covers 16 weeks. 

First, there is 1 week of group dynamics. This 
teaches the trainees the most important rules of 
group function, on the ground that work with 
prison inmates is chiefly in the nature of group 
work. This is largely true of supervisors, and all 
supervisors have now completed special courses 
in group dynamics and management. In addition, 
the week of group dynamics serves to make the 
trainees familiar with the new instruction situ- 
ation, gives them an opportunity to get to know 
each other, and removes the inherent fear of the 
authority of teachers and school. 

After that, instruction is given in the following 
subjects: 


Criminal law and procedure See lessons 


Rules and regulations _________ 
Reporting exercises and cultural 

Criminology 
Psychiatry phe 30 
First aid 20 is 
Other 15 


Total: 500 lessons 

In connection with the instruction the trainees 
are offered tickets for modern avant-garde plays, 
such as Hair, and films. 

The teaching of criminal law and procedure, 
as well as of prison rules and regulations, is de- 
signed to enable the personnel to guide the in- 
mates in these fields and ensure them a fair treat- 
ment in accordance with the law and regulations 
in force. Though the personnel are not supposed 
to act as defense counsel for the inmates, the 
latter will often be apt to discuss the criminal 
proceedings with the personnel and ask them 


what legal guarantees and opportunities for fair 
proceedings are provided by law. 

The teaching of criminology occupies a promi- 
nent place and is of greater importance than is 
implied by the number of lessons. It is regarded 
as of the first importance for the personnel to 
become acquainted with the personal and environ- 
mental background of the clientele, the psychical 
and social causes of criminality, and known hypo- 
theses of treatment and punishment. 

The teaching of social science is designed to 
give the personnel fundamental knowledge of 
relevant legislation and enable them to answer 
questions from the clientele, give basic guidance, 
and know to what experts they shall refer the 
inmates and when. 

The teaching of psychologic and psychiatric 
subjects imparts to trainees a knowledge of gen- 
eral human behavior and ethical values. 

The instruction provided by the Training Col- 
lege is given by highly qualified university gradu- 
ates. Textbooks are supplied free of charge and, 
on completion of the training, the trainees sit for 
an examination, which must be passed satisfac- 
torily in order to be eligible for appointment. 


Further Training 


If requirements applying to recruitment of new 
staff are increased, while that staff are given 
better training, one runs a great risk of creating 
an educational gap between the new and the old 
staff. Considering also that the prison service is 
going through a dynamic process of development 
and transformation, the senior staff will tend to 
feel threatened and be likely to counter the 
changes and try to throw obstacles in the way of 
the junior staff. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary that most 
of the efforts and resources are devoted to the 
retraining and further training of the old staff, 
and that care is taken that the older staff are 
retrained in the shortest possible time, since 
otherwise they will feel disregarded and forgotten 
in relation to the young. On the other hand, the 
further training will not be completed by letting 
the senior staff attend a course once; the training 
must be continued at regular intervals through 
their entire working life. 

Given the dynamic process of development 
which most prison services in Western Europe 
are experiencing at present, the ideal would be 
for the whole staff to attend a course of further 
training every year; this is unrealistic, however. 
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In Denmark the goal is for all prison officers to 
attend at least a 2-week course every 3 years and 
all management personnel a 1-week course every 
year. 

It has been found valuable to mix the partici- 
pants in such courses so as to get representatives 
of the old as well as the young prison officers, 
and mix the semiskilled technicians and the cus- 
todial staff so as to enable them to get aquainted 
with and discuss the conditions of work with each 
other. This will tend to counter the general in- 
clination to disparage the fields of work and con- 
tribution of others and pave the way for coopera- 
tion for the benefit of the inmates. 

To that end, Denmark has established a number 
of 14-day courses in group psychology for a cross 
section of all the categories of personnel found in 
a prison: prison officers, semiskilled technicians, 
and experts alike. 


Training for Special Tasks 


Personnel of the institutions for psychopathic 
criminals.—In penal institutions having special 
clientele, such as psychopathic criminals, youth, 
or drug addicts, it is necessary for all personnel 
to have special training and be familiar with the 
specific difficulties of the clientele and their treat- 
ment. At such institutions it is of particular im- 
portance that prison officers and supervisors be 
trained to cooperate with the professional experts 
and report on their observations, in the same way 
as hospital nurses serve as the eyes and ears of 
the doctors. Such cooperation between experts and 
staff has been developed notably by Dr. Sttrup, 
who is in charge of the institution for psycho- 
pathic criminals at Herstedvester in Denmark, 
and has been described by him in his book Treat- 
ing the Untreatable. This has now been estab- 
lished in the other penal institutions in Denmark. 
In psychiatric penal institutions prison officers 
as well as supervisors all attend a 3-month course 
in a mental hospital. 

Personnel attending to drug addicts.——The 
growing problem of the presence of drug addicts 
in prisons has led to the introduction of a 2-week 
course on problems of drug dependence and treat- 
ment for the personnel of the institutions whose 
clientele include a large number of drug addicts. 
In this connection, particular attention has been 
given to training both prison officers and super- 
visors in group work as group leaders. We also 
make the personnel familiar with the environ- 
ment, subculture and philosophy, typical of drug 


addicts. This has been done by letting the staff 
do trainee service in civil clinics and treatment 
homes for drug addicts and through films, experi- 
mental theater, and discussions with young drug 
addicts. 


General School Education 


The drug addicts have given the prisons new 
problems in regard to treatment. Many of the 
young drug addicts have turned their backs on so- 
ciety. They have never worked, do not want to and 
are in fact not able to work. On the other hand, 
they are often very much preoccupied with philos- 
ophy and intellectual pursuits. The authorities 
have ceased to make demands about work on drug 
addicts and have retrained some of the super- 
visors to become occupational therapists and 
recreation-center teachers. All offenders com- 
mitted to prison have been given the choice be- 
tween lessons and employment. 

Criminological research has ascertained that 
a large proportion of prisoners are educationally 
retarded. Products of bad environment, broken 
homes, moving about, truancy and bad behavior, 
offenders are educationally neglected, even where 
they have grown up in countries with a highly 
developed education system. It is also recognized 
that the work at which prisoners are employed 
normally might be carried out better and more 
cheaply by means of machines, such as sewing 
mail bags, production of envelopes, and basket- 
making. As a rule, employment in prisons serves 
the end of punishment rather than of education; 
only a small number have learned a trade in 
prison, and fewer have carried on that trade 
after release. 

It is very difficult, on the other hand, to moti- 
vate prisoners to attend lessons instead of work- 
ing. They heve been defeated too often when 
they went to school as children; they fear new 
defeats and are afraid of exposing their lack of 
knowledge. Accordingly, the remuneration offered 
to those who attend lessons is higher than that 
earned by work. 


Work Training 


All the same, there will still be prisoners who 
are to be employed at productive work or trained 
for semiskilled work. It should be realized that 
most of those who are sent to prison do not have 
good work habits, have been frequently unem- 
ployed, and—for mental or physical reasons— 
have difficulties in finding or holding down a job. 
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It is the business of the work supervisor to give 
them schooling in work habits and in finding 
and holding a job. It is therefore not sufficient 
to take on merely competent specialists as super- 
visors, they must have an attachment to and 
training in the prison service. In addition to their 
vocational skills, the supervisors must possess 
thorough educational training so as to be able 
to act as vocational instructors. 

Beside educational training, the supervisors 
must be kept informed of developments within 
their respective vocational fields. The rapid in- 
dustrial and technical development experienced 
by the countries of Western Europe during the 
last few decennia has affected the work in prisons 
to a pitifully small extent. The open prisons con- 
tinue to be based on agriculture and gardening 
as main trades, despite the fact that virtually 
none of the prisoners intend to work in agri- 
culture after release; in the closed prisons it is 
still the mail bags and envelopes that constitute 
the principal employment. If modern industries 
are introduced in the penal institutions it will 
be necessary to let the supervisors attend the 
same schools and undergo the same training as 
supervisors in the outside world. 


The penal institutions are unnecessarily closed 
worlds. They are static communities in a dynamic 
world. They are communities with norms, regu- 
lations and disciplinary rules that do not exist 
in the ordinary community and whose philosophy 
was forgotten long ago. 

Any change in the treatment provided by 
prisons must be thorough to be effective and must 
be in accordance with the changes taking place 
in the ordinary community. The prisons should 
not be allowed to be stagnant, while the outside 
world is developing. The process of democratiza- 
tion and education that is in progress in the West- 
ern World should make itself felt in the prisons, 
too, and should above all be felt by the staff. Only 
by actively associating prison officers and super- 
visors with the treatment of inmates will it be 
possible to affect the great masses of prisoners. 
The penal establishments should be turned into 
socioeducational institutions, and experience and 
staff should be exchanged with other institutions 
of social education, such as child and youth care 
institutions, institutions for the mentally ill and 
the mentally retarded. The penal institutions 
should not continue to lag 100 years behind the 
ordinary community. 


Structuring a Student Correctional 
Research Program 


By JEFFREY L. SCHRINK, ED.D. 
Director of Research, Indiana Department of Correction, Indianapolis 


corrections has more often been the bor- 

rower than the lender of knowledge! offers 
stark testimony to the present state of correc- 
tional research. Even a cursory review of the 
literature suggests that research has generally 
received a relatively insignificant place among 
correctional priorities.” Existing programs are 
altered or deleted without being researched and 
found wanting and new programs are initiated 
without empirical justification. Small wonder that 


(5 ‘correct SYKES’ poignant observation that 


1 Gresham M. Sykes, Crime and Society. New York: Random House, 
1956, pp. 115-116. 

* L. L. Wainwright, H. G. Moeller, B. S. Meeker, E. P. Sharp, R. H. 
Fosen, “‘Administrative Perspectives on Research in Correctional Re- 


habilitation,"”” Research in Correctional Rehabilitation, 1967, p. 62. 


corrections’ batting average in rehabilitation has 
not always attained a laudable level. 

Until recently correctional researchers were 
such rarities that a corrections department that 
happened to have a researcher could almost sport 
him like a status symbol. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this situation, for example 
California to name but one. Due to the limited 
number of correctional researchers and the low 
priority given research in corrections most re- 
search in the field has been carried out by extra- 
departmental agents, such as students and pro- 
fessors. Such contacts are typically one-way, i.e., 
from the student to the agency. As might be ex- 
pected such research has been prompted more by 
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personal interests than departmental needs. Con- 
sequently, these studies are all too often of limited 
interest, fragmented from other correctional re- 
search, and the results almost never communi- 
cated back to the department. The latter point is 
aptly noted by Wainwright® who points out that 
the student researcher seldom returns to the scene 
of his crime. 

The general attitude of correctional personnel 
toward student researchers is that they are a 
necessary nuisance. In discussing the topic with 
correctional practitioners, one is told that while 
student researchers ‘get in the way,” “tell us 
what we already know,” and “tell us what is 
wrong rather than what we should be doing,” it 
is good public relations to let them come in to 
conduct their studies. Since “no one reads their 
studies anyway,” it is less trouble to “cater to 
their whims” than to initiate a closed door policy 
against them. 

Under the pressure of public demand and the 
carrot of Federal funds, corrections is being 
forced to assume a more positive attitude toward 
research. Over the last decade, the public has 
become increasingly vehement in its demand that 
corrections figuratively tear down its walls and 
show what is going on inside. It might be noted 
parenthetically that this public attention has not 
generally been attended by public support. Then, 
with the advent of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, Federal funds were 
dumped into the criminal justice system in un- 
precedented fashion. With the new attitude to- 
ward research, it is becoming evident that a 
hiatus exists between the present state of knowl- 
edge about corrections and the level the public 
feels should exist. If the gap is to be closed, re- 
search units must be initiated; or where they 
already exist, greatly expanded. 

One cannot deny that in some cases in the past 
research was openly discouraged because of con- 
cern over possible negative results, or that re- 
searchers were under pressure to conduct safe 
research.‘ Correctional administrators, however, 
are now well aware that this is a myopic stance. 
Consequently, it is more difficult to fault admin- 
istrators on their present good intentions. They 
have, so to speak, seen the light. The problem is 
what strategy should they take to get out of their 
present predicament. 


3 Ibid., p. 60. 
4 John M. Martin, “Agency Research: To Be or Not To Be, 
Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 15, No. 3, July 1969, pp. 341-347. 


There are a number of approaches that an 
agency can employ in reaction to this problem, 
depending to a large extent upon their size, struc- 
ture, budget, and theoretical stance. They can 
develop a totally agency sponsored research pro- 
gram wherein all research will be planned and 
conducted by agency staff. This approach has the 
long-term benefits of continuity of effort. The 
major difficulty one encounters here is that while 
correctional researchers and statisticians are be- 
coming more commonplace, the field is still not 
flooded with persons who are academically and 
experientially qualified because of the old atti- 
tudes toward researchers in the area. Thus, a con- 
siderable amount of time may be necessary to 
recruit and train the requisite number of qualified 
researchers and to build up a cadre of research- 
oriented persons. 

An agency also may elect to go the other direc- 
tion and have a totally contractual research pro- 
gram where qualified persons outside the agency 
conduct all research. This approach offers the 
short-term advantage of top flite researchers on 
short-term notice, as well as outside objectivity. 
Disadvantages reside in the danger of discon- 
tinuity in the overall program and the possibility 
that outsiders will not be privileged to informal 
communication which has a considerable impact 
on any correctional activity. 

The best approach would likely be some com- 
bination of these two methods whereby the bulk 
of the research would be handled by agency re- 
searchers, but outside specialists would be con- 
tracted to handle certain types of research which 
are beyond the capabilities of the agency. Such 
an approach accentuates the advantages of each 
of the above approaches while diminishing the 
disadvantages. 

Regardless of the approach that is selected, 
both money and time are important variables. 
Federal funds are lessening the financial impact, 
but some agencies are still unable to take advan- 
tage of these funds for one reason or another. 
And, where Federal funds are being utilized to 
finance the entire research program, one wonders 
what will happen when the Federal funds dry 
up. It is obvious that the public will not quietly 
wait very long for correctional agencies to make 
a decision in this matter, and then to gear up and 
work toward plugging the research gap. Some- 
thing must be done quickly. 
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Student Research May Offer Some Hope 


Student researchers may offer a ray of hope 
for the harried correctional administrator and 
his research staff. Lured by the excitement of the 
field and the captive research population, college 
and university students are ever present request- 
ing to do research. In addition to their enthusi- 
asm, they offer other benefits. In their ties with 
the academic world they can tap theoretical exper- 
tise that the correctional agency may lack. They 
also may be able to bring a more objective view to 
bear on a topic or problem. And, finally, they 
represent an inexpensive labor force. It might 
well be utter chaos to have an army of them 
around, but a few well-supervised student re- 
searchers are a different matter. 

If student research is to be successful, however, 
the entire approach must be re-examined and re- 
structured. The student research program must 
be given the status it deserves and this cannot 
happen until both the agency and the academic 
institutions realize that it must be a mutually 
beneficial endeavor. 

Little attention has been given to the exact 
nature and sequence of steps necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain a sound student correctional 
research program, although tangential matters 
have received consideration. The university’s role 
both in conducting research and in training future 
researchers has been discussed,° and broad guide- 
lines have been elaborated for implementing re- 
search projects in human service agencies.* While 
important points are made in these reports, one is 
still left largely to his own devices when it comes 
to developing a student research program. 

The Indiana Department of Correction recently 
reviewed and restructured its student research 
program. While it is not considered the answer, 
an examination of it might serve as an example 
of how other criminal justice agencies might go 
about the task of structuring a student research 
program tailored to the unique features of their 
own state or locale. 


Preprogram Considerations 


The first step is to gear the agency’s staff for 
student research before the first student arrives. 
The staff must realize that they are not expected 
to follow the students around catering to their 


* Gordon P. Waldo, ‘‘Research and Training in Corrections: The 
Role of the University,” Federal Probation, June 1971, pp. 57-62. 
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whims or smoothing over their mistakes. The re- 
search project is an educational experience for 
the students and it involves learning to deal real- 
istically with a practical situation. Doing the 
study for the student or running unnecessary 
interference for him greatly dilutes the benefits 
to be derived from the experience. Conversely, 
the staff must avoid forcing the student to mold 
his research to fit staff idiosyncracies. 

The staff must also be educated concerning what 
research can and cannot be expected to do. Far 
too many people have little or no appreciation of 
what research involves and consequently expect 
too much or too little from it. They must realize 
that research is not a panacea, but is rather a 
method of seeking a more accurate picture of 
what we are doing, which hopefully will allow us 
to improve our efforts. In line with this, it is help- 
ful to show the staff how the student research 
program fits into the bigger picture of overall 
planning and evaluation, and where appropriate, 
how it can benefit each staff member in his partic- 
ular job. It must also be stressed that if the re- 
search fails, the staff in a sense also fail. If 
research is to be an integral part of the total 
operations, its success or failure cannot be sepa- 
rated from the overall agency operations. 

At this juncture it might be helpful to create 
a research advisory committee of agency person- 
nel. This group should be composed of persons 
who appreciate and can ably represent the major 
areas or departments of the agency. This com- 
mittee should be actively involved in developing 
policy and procedures concerning student re- 
search, as well as research by agency personnel. 
In Indiana, this step was carried out by the ex- 
ecutive staff which is composed of the major de- 
partment heads in the central office. 

One of the first considerations of this committee 
should be to delineate a departmental research 
priority list beginning with specific, short-range 
needs and extending to very broad, long-range 
needs. This cannot be meaningfully accomplished 
without at the same time formulating a clear and 
concise statement of the agency’s goals and objec- 
tives, if such a statement does not already exist. 
This list of priorities should then be communi- 
cated to the appropriate colleges and universities, 
so that interested students are aware of the 
agency’s needs. At this time it would be appropri- 
ate for the agency to contact a given university 
or college and inquire as to whether it has a stu- 
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dent(s) who is interested in conducting research 
on any high priority problem areas. 

Another early decision which must be made is 
a determination of the number and type of stu- 
dent studies that can be in progress at any one 
time both within an institution and the total 
agency. Otherwise, due to its proximity to a col- 
lege or university or because of its particular in- 
mate composition, one institution may have stu- 
dents walking all over one another while another 
institution is receiving no research attention. 

This determination is not an easy one to make 
because the particular type of research projects 
may largely dictate the number that can be accom- 
modated. For example, a study that involves test- 
ing every inmate in an institution may have more 
repercussions than three or four studies each of 
which involves only a few inmates. On the other 
hand, these smaller studies may overlap each 
other and cause a hardship on some inmates. It 
is not uncommon for a conflict to arise within an 
institution where a study is underway in one 
location like the school and in another location 
like the counseling area, and many of the same 
inmates are involved in both. It is well to remem- 
ber that inmates have rights, too, and these must 
be balanced against the needs of the agency and 
the students.‘ 

Once the agency has been geared for the pro- 
gram it is necessary to develop clear guidelines 
to be followed with each student request to do 
research. In Indiana this involves seven steps: 
(1) proposal procedure, (2) review of the pro- 
posal, (3) notification of approval or disapproval, 
(4) student briefing, (5) monitoring of the 
study’s progress, (6) followup, and (7) dissemi- 
nation of the finished study. An elaboration of 
these areas as they were formalized in Indiana 
may clarify the purpose and nature of each of 
these steps. 

Proposal Procedure.—tThe first step in any re- 
search endeavor must be to prepare a clear and 
concise statement of what is to be accomplished, 
how it will be handled, where it will be conducted, 
who will be responsible for carrying it out, and 
what the time constraints will be. In their eager- 
ness to get into a study competent researchers 
occasionally slight this step, so it is not surprising 
that students frequently want to make a half- 


7 For an enlightening discussion of the sparsity of restraints on 
experimentation in a correctional setting, see Gilbert Geis, ‘Ethical 
and Legal Issues in Experimenting With Offender Populations,” Re- 
search in Correctional Rehabilitation, Joint Commission of Correctional 
Manpower and Training, Washington, D.C., 1967, pp. 34-41. 


hearted swipe at a proposal and jump into the 
study with the idea that they can make major 
decisions as demands arise. Where such latitude 
is permitted, the results are usually far from sat- 
isfactory. To avoid such an eventuality, Indiana 
developed a standard proposal procedure consist- 
ing of two elements: a student researcher identi- 
fication sheet and the proposal itself. One copy 
of each of these is required for each institution 
involved in a study plus two copies for the central 
office. 

The identification sheet requires a picture of 
the researcher, his name, telephone number, and 
address ; also, the name of the student’s professor, 
the professor’s academic position, and his depart- 
ment. The sheet has a statement which both the 
student and the professor must sign, wherein 
they agree to comply with all the necessary rules 
and regulations imposed upon them by the insti- 
tution or facility, as well as agreeing to provide 
a specified number of copies of the study upon its 
completion. Even after signing this agreement, 
some student researchers do not provide a copy 
of their finished study but the incidence is much 
lower than it was before the agreement procedure 
was incorporated. 

The proposal which the student must develop 
is limited in length to five typewritten pages and 
must delineate four major areas: 

(1) The purpose of the study—a specific explanation 
of the problem(s) to be investigated, and the theoretical 
foundation upon which the research is based; 

(2) The procedure of the study—where appropriate, 
this outlines the number and types of subjects, the 
method of gathering data, the period of investigation, 
the instruments to be employed, the institutions in- 
volved, and the number and composition of staff who 
are expected to take part. (i.e, a discussion of the 
academic and experimental backgrounds of all people 
taking part in the investigation.) One copy of all in- 
struments to be used must accompany the proposal. 

(3) The importance of the study—should tell in 
what way(s) the study will specifically benefit the 
Indiana Department of Correction, and corrections. 

(4) The use of the results—should specify whether 
the results are to be used for college or university 
credit, publication, etc.? 

Completion of this requirement demands a 
great deal of thought and work from the prospec- 
tive student researcher. Indiana’s experience has 
been that about 50 percent of the students who 
originally inquire about research possibilities 
never complete this step. 

Review of the proposal.—Once the student com- 
pletes his proposal and sends it to the agency the 
important task of reviewing it occurs. If the re- 
search advisory committee has been carefully 


selected it can perform this review. Indiana has 
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a flexible review committee which consists of the 
department’s research director, the person with 
direct responsibility over the involved institu- 
tion(s) (i.e., the director of the Adult or Youth 
Authority), and a representative from each insti- 
tution involved. A time limit for review is usually 
determined by the research director for each pro- 
posal, usually about 10 days. A unanimous deci- 
sion is required for approval. 

The committee members have freedom to set 
up their own criteria on each proposal they re- 
view, but generally they are concerned first with 
whether the study can be done in the Department 
as it is written and second how closely the student 
followed the suggested proposal format. Seldom 
is a proposal disapproved because of what the 
student wishes to study, but rather because he 
did not carefully think out and state how he in- 
tended to accomplish it. 

For example, proposals have been received 
where the student wished to determine inmate’s 
attitudes toward something but he had no idea 
how he would set about the task. One student, 
due to his own time constraints, had to conduct 
the study when all the inmates were eating lunch 
and wanted to use a poorly constructed 50-item 
questionnaire when a_well-conceived, five-item 
questionnaire would have done just as well. The 
most amusing proposal, however, stated that due 
to the magnitude of the study it would be neces- 
sary for departmental personnel to conduct the 
study for the student and send him the results. 
When such difficulties are pointed out to students, 
they typically accept the suggestions gracefully 
and resubmit a much better conceived proposal. 
The novice researcher can anticipate some of the 
pitfalls of correctional research by reading arti- 
cles on such problems by McCaghy* or Newman.’ 

Notification.—After experiencing a great deal 
of confusion resulting from verbal notification of 
approval or disapproval of the proposal, Indiana 
initiated a written notification procedure. This 
consists simply of a form letter which states that 
after careful review by the research review com- 
mittee the proposal has been either approved, 
disapproved, or deferred until the noted sug- 
gestions have been incorporated in a revised pro- 
posal. The approval notification identifies the 
person to be contacted in each institution, and 


* Charles H. McCaghy, “Research Problems in Interviewing Pro- 
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can be presented to the institution head by the 
student to gain entry. 

Briefing.—Just as the staff has to be geared 
for the research before it begins, so also does the 
student. This task is usually left to the institution 
head, but it could just as easily be spelled out in 
formal policy and sent to the student with the 
notice of approval. The purpose here is to help 
the student appreciate the gravity of the research 
and to foresee the possible repercussions of it. 
For example, if the study is done poorly it could 
diminish the chances of future students being 
permitted to conduct research. Even more imme- 
diate, if the student is not sensitive to the needs 
of staff and inmates he may encounter active or 
passive resistance, either of which could greatly 
limit the success of his own study. And, finally, 
departmental and institutional rules and regula- 
tions are discussed so the student will fully appre- 
ciate the behavior that is expected from him. 

Monitoring.—This is a very informal phase 
which simply involves keeping in contact with 
the student and institution so that any difficulties 
which come up can be disposed of quickly. This 
is an important function, however, because any 
problems that arise, if not dealt with effectively, 
can create a negative image of research among 
the institutional staff which may hamper future 
studies. It is obvious that all problems cannot be 
anticipated at the onset. Unless channels of com- 
munication are left open and provisions are made 
for flexibility and creativity, the original pro- 
posal cannot be refined without jeopardizing the 
entire project. 

Along the same line, one frequently finds that 
the student did not understand exactly what was 
agreed to in the proposal. For example, one stu- 
dent agreed to keep a list of the subjects in his 
study and their scores on an attitudinal instru- 
ment so the Department could analyze the same 
data for another study. The student felt this 
violated confidentiality and without telling any- 
one decided not to identify the subjects. Not only 
was this contrary to the proposal but it did not 
allow maximum use of data and in effect was ex- 
tremely wasteful. A number of correctional per- 
sonnel took part in the study and resented the 
violation of the agreement. Considerable effort 
was required to smooth out the ruffled feelings. 

Followup.—Whether a student feels his study 
is not well done, he is critical of the agency, or 
whatever, the fact remains that some students 
do not send back the agreed upon copies of their 
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studies. In order to overcome this tendency, the 
Department at some specified time following the 
data collection period of the study sends a fol- 
lowup letter to the supervising professor request- 
ing that copies of the study be forwarded to the 
Department if the study has been completed. If 
the study has not been completed, the professor 
is asked to indicate its present stage, e.g., com- 
putational, writing, revision, or the like. Based 
on this indication, an additional followup inquiry 
is made if the completed study is not forwarded 
in a reasonable period of time. In very few cases 
have more than two letters been required, al- 
though there have been instances where a study 
was never forwarded. A record is kept of the 
progress of each study and an appropriate nota- 
tion is made of each such instance. 

Dissemination.—As one would anticipate, the 
quality of the finished studies varies immensely. 
A number of doctoral dissertations have been ex- 
tremely well done while a few undergraduate 
studies have been of minimal relevance. The De- 
partment feels that even the poorest paper has 
the benefit of allowing a student to see a part of 
the correctional process a bit more clearly than 
might otherwise have been the case. With the 
better studies, however, the question becomes one 
of determining how best to make the findings 
available to Departmental personnel, and how to 
get them to work toward incorporating these 
results into their programs. This has proved to 
be the most difficult and challenging aspect of the 
student research program. 

If the results are to be incorporated into the 
system, the appropriate individuals within the 
agency must be aware of the research and under- 
stand it. Informal communication between re- 
searcher and staff is helpful in this respect but 
it is not sufficient. A concerted effort must be 
made to distribute information concerning the 
research to the staff and help them understand 
what it means to them. 

Indiana’s first approach simply involved send- 
ing a copy of the completed study to the institu- 
tion and expecting the administrator to read it 
and share it with his staff. It was assumed the 
staff would understand the results and see all 
the ramifications. This procedure did not prove 
to be a resounding success. Not only did the staff 
not always understand the results or see the rami- 
fications, they frequently did not appreciate the 


19 Other methods of communicating research results are discussed 
in Twain, Harlow, and Merwin, op. cit., pp. 88-90. 


limitations of the study and had to be cautioned 
against overgeneralization. When we inquired 
into the specific shortcomings of our simply send- 
ing out copies of the studies we were told that 
the topics were too limited, the reports were 
too lengthy, the wording was too esoteric, or the 
study was just plain boring. In a relatively few 
instances it was possible that the findings might 
have had a threatening element, but this was not 
generally a prime consideration. 

While it did not speak to all these concerns, 
a revised procedure was initiated whereby the 
student was asked to submit an abstract of his 
study when he sent in the required copies of his 
research. Then, in addition to sending a copy of 
the abstract to the institution with the study, the 
abstracts of the better studies were included in 
the Departmental paper “Insight.”’ Due to tem- 
poral and spatial limitations of the paper this 
has not always proved to be a satisfactory route. 
Still it represents an improvement over the first 
attempt at dissemination.!° 

A productive student correctional program does 
not just happen. Tough questions must be criti- 
cally studied and firm decisions made. These de- 
cisions must then be translated into a formal 
statement of procedures. And, finally, broad staff 
involvement and support must be obtained. 


Summary 


The final determination of whether a research 
program in general, or a student research pro- 
gram specifically, will be successful depends upon 
the degree of understanding and support it re- 
ceives from the various administrators and their 
staff. Traditionally, research has not had this 
understanding and support in corrections and 
consequently has not been a very viable force in 
the history of correctional effort. Availability of 
Federal funds and an emerging public interest 
in corrections is presently bringing research to 
the forefront. Due to the low priority it has re- 
ceived in the past, however, research is not pres- 
ently adequate to step in and function at the level 
the public is demanding. 

It is the contention of this article that a sound 
student research program can help fill the gap 
while a professional research unit is being re- 
cruited and trained. Indiana’s student research 
program is offered as an example of how a crim- 
inal justice agency might set about developing 
such a program. 
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Youth Services Systems 


Diverting Youth From the Juvenile Justice System * 


By ROBERT J. GEMIGNANI 


Commissioner, Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


HIS ARTICLE discusses a national strategy 
['ser the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
which has evolved over the past 2 years. 

The broad outlines of the strategy were de- 
veloped at a meeting called by the Youth Develop- 
ment Delinquency Prevention Administration in 
early 1970. Those who attended were representa- 
tive of the professions most concerned about 
youth problems and included law enforcement 
officials, educators, sociologists and practitioners 
and researchers in the fields of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth development. 

Their recommendations reflected analyses of 
past failures and successes in juvenile programs 
and appraisals of the roles of youth in our society 
today. 

Subsequently, the strategy has been refined, 
and actions designed to implement it have been 
taken by the legislative and executive branches 
of Federal and State governments. Pilot pro- 
grams have been launched in 23 communities 
throughout the Nation. Additional programs are 
being initiated this fiscal year (1972). 

The strategy calls for the establishment, nation- 
wide, of youth services systems which will divert 
youth, insofar as possible, from the juvenile jus- 
tice system by providing comprehensive, inte- 
grated, community-based programs designed to 
meet the needs of all youth, regardless of who 
they are or what their individual problems 
may be. 

Although the need for direct work with indi- 
viduals and families is not overlooked, the na- 
tional strategy focuses primarily upon creating 
changes in our social institutions so that they be- 
come more effective in providing legitimate roles 
for all youth. 

Included in the article are current and pro- 
jected statistics which highlight the need for the 
strategy, as well as details of the strategy itself 
and the administrative, fiscal, legislative, and 
other factors involved in carrying it out. 


* Adapted from a publication of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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The Problem 


Scope.—In 1970, the number of juvenile delin- 
quency cases handled by juvenile courts reached 
an all time high of 1,052,000. 

The figure, however, represents only a part of 
the total number of youth involved in the juvenile 
justice system. It is estimated conservatively, that 
almost 4,000,000 youth had a police contact in 
1970 and that 2,000,000 of those contacts resulted 
in arrests, half of which were referred to juve- 
nile courts. Of the million referred to juvenile 
courts, about half were counselled and released 
with no further action; and the other half were 
handled officially through some form of court 
hearing. 

Until 1970, the number of youth processed 
through juvenile courts was increasing by a 
higher and higher rate each year. In 1970, how- 
ever, the rate of increase declined—from 10 per- 
cent in 1969 to 6 percent in 1970. Although this 
drop is encouraging, it does not yet indicate a 
trend and therefore any projection of the extent 
of the problem that can be prepared at this time 
must assume a rate of increase of at least two- 
tenths of a percent each year. 

Using this conservative estimate of rate of in- 
crease on actual figures from 1965 through 1970, 
it can be expected that, unless more effective stra- 
tegies are adopted, there will be nearly 1,500,000 
juvenile delinquency cases handled by juvenile 
courts in 1977. 

Cost.—No precise data on the cost of handling 
delinquency problems through the juvenile justice 
system are currently available, although an ac- 
curate analysis of such costs is now being under- 
taken by the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration (YDDPA). 

The best figures available at present are based 
on reports made by States to the YDDPA. 
Although these are believed to be low, they are 
the figures used in the following projections of 
the cost of continuing present methods and the 
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savings that could be expected from a concerted 
effort to divert young people from the juvenile 
justice system. 

These projections indicated that, by 1977, 
almost $1.5 billion could be saved in official court 
costs by the adoption of a strategy for diversion. 
This is not a net savings, of course, because it 
does not take account of the cost of diversion pro- 
grams. 


The Strategy 


Options.—Basically, there are four program 
approaches which can be chosen for emphasis in 
planning a strategy for preventing juvenile delin- 
quency: 

(1) Programs based on behavior modifications ; 
(2) programs based on improving institutional 
services to delinquents; (3) programs based on 
developing new services and delivery systems to 
predelinquents and delinquents; (4) programs 


that address themselves to the processes in com- 
munities that propel children into the juvenile 
justice system. 

The first, which deals with modification of be- 
havior, is extremely limited. It presupposes early 
identification and is a highly individualized and 
expensive process. The state of the art is develop- 


ing rapidly, however, and the approach might be 
used to work with youth already identified as 
being alienated from the social system. 

The second and third are approaches that have 
been and are currently being utilized. They both 
deal with previous efforts at reform and fre- 
quently address themselves to narrow issues like 
training of institutional staff, reducing caseloads, 
and innovative treatment programs. Efforts in 
these areas would have a minimal impact be- 
cause they tend to oversimplify the problem and 
do not deal with those community processes that 
are responsible for most delinquency. 

The fourth is the strategy discussed in this 
article. It is advocated for nationwide adoption 
because it offers two avenues for diverting young 
people from the juvenile justice system: First, by 
providing prevention programs; and second, by 
offering community-based rehabilitation pro- 
grams as alternatives to placement of delinquent 
youths in traditional correctional facilities. 

Strategy Development.—The adoption of this 
strategy was first recommended by a group of 
national experts who were invited by YDDPA to 
meet in Scituate, Massachusetts, in June 1970, to 
consider how the Nation might cope with its juve- 


nile delinquency problem more effectively. A short 
document produced at that meeting stated: 

We believe that our social institutions are program- 
med in such a way as to deny large numbers of young 
people socially acceptable, responsible, and personally 
gratifying roles. These institutions should seek ways 
of becoming more responsive to youths’ needs. 

Any strategy for youth development and delin- 
quency prevention, the statement urged, should 
give priority to: 

- . +. programs which assist institutions to change in 
ways that provide young people with socially acceptable, 


responsible, personally gratifying roles and assist young 
people to assume such roles. 


The group’s conclusion that the important ele- 
ment in any strategy is institutional rather than 
individual was based upon the premise that ef- 
fective youth development programs must start 
with a consideration of the institutional forces 
which impinge on youth and shape their behavior. 
This was made more explicit in a document, the 
“National Strategy for Delinquency Prevention,” 
which evolved after the meeting at Scituate: 


These propositions furnish a basic perspective on the 
problem of delinquency by linking it firmly to specific 
types of failure on the part of specific social institutions 
as they seek to relate to young people, and, in turn, to 
the negative reactions of young people to such institu- 
tions when they find them wanting. It follows from this 
that the development of a viable national strategy for 
the prevention and reduction of delinquency rests on the 
identification, assessment, and alteration of those fea- 
tures of institutional functioning that impede and ob- 
struct a favorable course of youth development for all 
youths, particularly those whose social situation makes 
them most prone to the development of delinquent 
careers and to participation in collective forms of with- 
drawal and deviancy. 


YDDPA Role.—The need for centralizing na- 
tional leadership in advancing the new strategy 
was early recognized by both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government. 

Action Plan.—The key factor in implementing 
a nationwide strategy of institutional change is 
the establishment of youth services systems. 
These systems offer comprehensive services to the 
population at risk and are jointly planned and 
funded by local, State, and Federal agencies, uti- 
lizing YDDPA expertise, its relative neutrality 
among functional service providers, and some of 
its leverage money to identify gaps and provide 
bridges between those service providers. This ar- 
rangement makes optimal use of public and pri- 
vate resources. It minimizes the risk of further 
stigma to the target population by integrating 
programs that meet their specific needs into ser- 
vices offered to the total youth population. 
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The Youth Services System 


All communities have some form of available 
youth services. Serious deficiencies, however, 
exist in a community’s efforts to meet the needs 
of its young people. The following are eight major 
problem areas and a remedial response to each 
of them. These responses comprise the basic char- 
acteristics of a youth services system. 

(1) In most communities, services for youth 
are very much fragmented. For example, a family 
with multiple problems is often seen by several 
different agencies at the same time. Rarely does 
one agency know what the other is doing. It is 
not uncommon for one agency to be working at 
cross-purposes with another. 

RESPONSE: Integrated services. Agencies 
funded under a youth services system work to- 
gether to achieve common objectives. Contractual 
and other formal agreements are utilized to insure 
a coordinated and integrated approach. 

(2) As they are currently operated, many agen- 
cies find it difficult to adapt their services to the 
constantly changing social scene. For example, a 
project concerned with school truancy and failure 
may be unable to refocus its services to include 
the sudden intrusion of a drug abuse problem. 

RESPONSE: Adaptability. Through the interac- 
tion of the agencies that comprise the youth ser- 
vices system, a viable program evolves which can 
meet the needs of youth, regardless of the precipi- 
tating problem. Agencies are asked to assure a 
flexible and adaptive posture rather than main- 
taining a traditionally more comfortable and 
static position. 

(3) A major failure of youth services programs 
is that they are geared to helping only a portion 
of youth with problems, instead of potentially 
helping all youth. In some instances, many young- 
sters are not eligible for services or, when eligible, 
must become part of a long waiting list. 

RESPONSE: Scope. A youth services system 
must have scope, must be able to provide services 
to all youth within the project area, regardless of 
who they are and regardless of the type of prob- 
lem. In such a system, the youth who just “walks 
in” is as important as the youth referred by a 
traditional agency. 

(4) Past efforts at coordination of services 
have failed. Involving interested agencies in 
an effort to work together to meet common ob- 
jectives has not always met with lasting success. 

RESPONSE: Joint funding. It is necessary to get 


a commitment of resources and/or implement a 
purchase of services plan. The youth services sys- 
tem must be jointly funded to assure that agencies 
will indeed work together. 

(5) The development of jointly funded pro- 
grams at the local level can be a difficult process, 
since most funds flow through a variety of State 
agencies. Comprehensive plans (developed by 
such agencies as the Welfare Department, De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Office 
of Education, the Criminal Justice Planning 
Agency, and the Department of Mental Health) 
reflect the local community’s basic needs in each 
respective area. 

RESPONSE: Multigovernmental participation. It 
is important that a youth services system be mul- 
tigovernmental. It is essential that appropriate 
State agencies, and their Federal counterparts at 
the Regional level, be convened formally, to aid in 
developing coordinated youth services, and to as- 
sure adequate joint funding. 

(6) An additional problem with past youth ser- 
vices has been an inadequate capacity for extract- 
ing knowledge. And what knowledge was learned 
was usually inadequately transmitted to others. 
Thus duplication of effort is often the rule, and 
one program’s errors are repeated by other pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

RESPONSE: Evaluation and transfer of knowl- 
edge. A critical characteristic for a youth services 
system is its capacity for evaluation and its ability 
to transfer knowledge. Much of this evaluation 
and transfer is being accomplished, but it needs 
to be greatly augmented nationwide through a 
strong program of technical assistance at the 
State and Federal levels. 

(7) Technology and new knowledge often fail 
to be translated rapidly into effective action pro- 
grams because agencies do not receive the infor- 
mation and technical assistance that will enable 
them to use the new approaches. 

RESPONSE: Use of advanced technology. One of 
the great advantages of a nationwide network of 
youth services systems is that positive results 
from a program in one area can more easily be 
adopted by other States and communities. 

(8) There is a great amount of justified criti- 
cism that youth themselves are rarely consulted 
and utilized in planning and carrying out pro- 
grams and services that directly affect them. 

RESPONSE: Youth involvement. Youth, as the 
consumer, must be heavily involved in all phases 
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of programs that affect them. We must provide 
them with leadership training and help them to 
assume decision-making roles at all levels of 
government. 

Following is a typical example of how a youth 
services system may actually work in practice. 

In this case the mayor’s office is the grantee 
agency. The boy is a school dropout, with no 
job skills, and he is estranged from his family, 
and experiencing the effects of an overdose of 
LSD. He refuses traditional professional help. 
However, he comes in contact with the project 
when he calls its youth-manned Hotline, report- 
ing that he is on LSD and wants to talk to some- 
one about his problem. A sympathetic youth talks 
him into visiting the Hotline’s adjunct drug 
crisis center. The center finds the youth to be 
under heavy influence of LSD. An ex-addict coun- 
selor is brought in to help the youth accept hospi- 
talization. Within a few days of intensive contact 
with the ex-addict, the young man decides to ac- 
cept some professional help. 

A plan is developed with him by the social 
worker at the center. It includes counseling for 
both him and his family; tutoring to prepare him 
for a GED; prevocational training; and the re- 
moval of unwanted tattoos from his hands. The 
counseling is rendered by the social worker at the 
center. The system’s central information retrieval 
bank shows that the parents are already being 
seen by a local private agency and a communica- 
tion on the case is established with that agency. 
Tutorial services for the GED are supplied by a 
teacher from the local school assigned to work at 
the center. The prevocational training is rendered 
in the facilities of the local department of employ- 
ment. The tattoo removal takes place in the plas- 
tic surgery clinic of a local private hospital, im- 
proving the youth’s appearance and self-confi- 
dence. 

As a result of the counseling program, the 
young man is able to understand his problems 
and begin to do something about them. Although 
a reconciliation with his family is unsuccessful, a 
suitable independent living arrangement is made 
in a local boarding house. He is eventually 
awarded a GED. He gains some vocational skills 
and through the cooperation of the local chapter 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce he is placed 
on a job. In this case, the young man continues 
his relationship with the program following his 
rehabilitation. He donates two nights a week to 


answering the Hotline telephone—a service to 
others that returns great satisfaction to him. 

YDDPA helped the local community in plan- 
ning, developing, and financing the youth services 
system and in making a broad range of com- 
munity services an integral part of that system. 

The State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 
sought out and selected this particular community 
and brought it to YDDPA’s attention as a locality 
where youth and adults had worked together (in 
establishing a Hotline). YDDPA’s technical and 
financial assistance helped support the adminis- 
tration of the program and the development of 
the evaluation component. In addition, YDDPA 
funds supported the program in the drug crisis 
center, as well as the salary for the ex-addict 
counselor. YDDPA also assisted in developing the 
system of joint funding. The components of the 
program were worked out as follows: 

(1) For the youth hospital service, special ed- 
ucational tutoring, and prevocational training, 
YDDPA had worked out prior agreements with 
other units of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (the Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration and the Office of 
Education) and with the U.S. Department of 
Labor, which facilitated local arrangements. 

(2) Programs providing plastic surgery, family 
casework, and employment placement had been 
developed with YDDPA providing technical as- 
sistance to the local United Way, family service 
agency, and private hospital. 

YDDPA, through its grantee agency, helped to 
make a big difference in the way this community 
responds to problems, and in the life of the 17- 
year-old youth. 

Prior to the establishment of the youth ser- 
vices system, the available services for youth in 
the community were fragmented and lacking in 
necessary components. There was a Hotline pro- 
gram, operated by a local church group. If the 
17-year-old boy with the drug problem had called 
for help, there was no youth-operated drug crisis 
center to which he could be referred. Even if one 
had existed, it is doubtful that a working arrange- 
ment between such a drug center and the local 
hospital would have been made. Further, the 
ability to coordinate a remedial service program 
for a multiproblem family would have been ex- 
tremely difficult. Such is the reality in the major- 
ity of our American communities today. 

YDDPA’s Legacy to the Community.—Many 
demonstration projects have resulted in a short- 
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term integration of services. However, when Fed- 
eral funds were no longer available, integration 
was not maintained. YDDPA wants to institu- 
tionalize mechanisms which do not require the 
presence of Federal funds for their continuation. 

YDDPA’s action steps for such insurance are 
as follows: 

(1) All programs that provide services under 
a youth services system will ultimately be 
accountable to YDDPA’s prime grantee. The 
grantee organization will be responsible for 
seeing that services are coordinated and that they 
are comprehensive. 

(2) YDDPA’s prime grantee will also be re- 
sponsible for seeing that the system performs 
advocacy functions, seeing that youth’s interests 
and needs are considered in all community plan- 
ning activities. 

(3) YDDPA’s role in youth services systems 
is a developmental one. Its financial resources are 
used as leverage to attract from $3 to $4 for 
every $1 it invests. YDDPA’s dollar essentially 
buys administration, technical assistance and 
program components necessary for inclusion of 
those youths who are otherwise ineligible for par- 
ticipation in the range of services planned. These 
costs are to be assumed by the community and 
State agencies once the system and the cost ef- 
fectiveness of integrated youth services have been 
demonstrated. 

(4) To insure the continuity and full integra- 
tion of youth services, the development process 
involves not only a joint planning effort among 
participating service providers, but agreements or 
contracts for providing services in which specific 
numbers and types of services are identified and 
dollars are committed. These agreements may re- 
quire changes in the respective State plans (e.g. 
State Welfare Plan, State Criminal Justice Plan). 
Once in place, however, the service pattern be- 
comes part of approved and continuing State 
plans under various formula grants. The inte- 
grated services plan then becomes institution- 
alized to the point where it becomes a natural 
mechanism for accepting general revenue sharing 
support. YDDPA’s prime grantee is responsible 
for planning and monitoring the effort to assure 
that the agreements for services and dollars are 
honored. 


Measurable Objectives 


The decision to adopt a nationwide strategy 
focused upon institutional change, and to use 
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youth services systems as the instrument for 
carrying out this strategy, was based upon 
thoughtful analyses of the deficiencies of present 
efforts to curb delinquency and careful appraisals 
of the potentialities of the new approach. 

However, the actual value of this approach can 
only be determined by setting forth clear and 
specific objectives that the system must achieve 
if it is to be counted a success and by devising 
ways of measuring the extent to which those ob- 
jectives are being reached. 

The objectives decided upon and the methods 
to be used to measure their achievement are as 
follows: 

(1) Provide more socially acceptable and mean- 
ingful roles for youth.—One of the reasons why 
most youth don’t get into trouble is that they 
have access to a variety of positive, socially ac- 
ceptable roles such as student, family member, 
peer group member, club group member, em- 
ployee. The community process opens up progres- 
sively wider roles for youth as they successfully 
perform their present role functions. It is at the 
point where the denial of access to increasingly 
responsible roles occurs that delinquency is more 
apt to become an option. The denial of completing 
the student role (i.e., suspension from high school 
or dropping out) makes it extremely difficult for 
the ex-student to fulfill the employee role since 
a high school diploma is a minimal requirement 
for most jobs. In addition, the loss of the stu- 
dent role creates a strain on the existing family 
roles, peer group roles, and club group roles which 
often results in the process of alienation from 
those social institutions which have in effect 
“closed their doors.” 

A program-by-program analysis will be com- 
pleted which will indicate whether the youth ser- 
vices system succeeds in providing the socially 
acceptable roles that are necessary to “make it” 
in our society. Criteria are: the reduction of drop- 
out rates, the opening of job opportunities, the 
process of youth involvement, and participation 
in community life. 

(2) Divert youth away from the juvenile jus- 
tice systems into alternate programs.—The meas- 
ure for this objective will be a statistical pro- 
cedure reflecting a reduction in the annual 
rate of referrals to juvenile courts. 

(3) Reduce negative labeling—A great deal 
of interest has legitimately been generated over 
the process of labeling, particularly the labeling 
that attaches a stigma. The process of searching 
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for an approach to eliminate the negative label- 
ing of youth leads directly to those agencies and 
institutions which apply the labels, most notably 
the schools, welfare departments, juvenile courts, 
employment services, and some private agencies 
that stress eligibility determinations. An evalu- 
ative paradox occurs, for instance, in the schools; 
special dropout prevention programs have been 
instituted which in themselves denote a very posi- 
tive effort. Nevertheless, the programs rely on 
certain predictors which identify potential drop- 
outs for special services. In effect, the children 
and youth selected for special services to keep 
them in schools are labeled as potential dropouts 
and very shortly their peers are aware of the 
distinction despite official silence. 

Labeling that occurs at the juvenile court is 
being addressed by YDDPA’s efforts to divert 
youth away from the court and the subsequent 
“delinquent” label. The problem to be addressed 
yet is how to provide alternative youth services 


that do not label by their presence in the com- 
munity. YDDPA’s comprehensive youth services 
systems, with a wide range of participants, not 
just delinquent or predelinquent youth, offer a 
viable alternative. The measurement problem in 
this area is a field of conceptual exploration at 
present, to be followed by formal research in the 
future. 

(4) Reduce youth-adult alienation.—Criterion 
measurements for this objective are in the pro- 
cess of assembly and development. The measures 
of a reduction in alienation will necessarily be a 
part of each program’s internal monitoring sys- 
tem and will apply to observed behavioral pat- 
terns of the youth being served in that system. 
The assumption is that a reduction in youth-adult 
alienation will bring about an increased partici- 
pation by youth in the total community’s activi- 
ties and will be reflected in lower rates of official 
delinquency. 


Breakthrough in Preventive Corrections: 
A Police-Social Work Team Model’ 


By HARVEY TREGER 


Associate Professor, Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle** 


a partnership and cooperation between the 

components of the criminal justice system: 
law enforcement, the prosecution, the courts, and 
corrections, as well as with the professionals 
operating therein. An interdependent, cooperative 
effort by professionals in the criminal justice 
system will produce a higher yield than independ- 
ent and separate efforts. 

Corrections has been associated with approxi- 
mately one-half of the system. Aside from some 
efforts in the Federal Courts to rehabilitate juve- 
niles at the point of prosecution, almost no at- 
tempt has been made to introduce corrections 
until after adjudication when a person is already 


T's oa Is clearly an urgent need to develop 


* Based on a paper presented at the National Conference on Social 
Welfare in Chicago on May 30, 1972. 


** Professor Treger is also project director of the Police-Social 
Service Project. 


1 Similar parallels are being drawn in other systems such as the 
Mental Health System. 


halfway through the system. Is there any wonder 
that the system is overloaded at one end? Cor- 
rections should be introduced at the earliest point, 
and this can be accomplished by having a treat- 
ment-oriented person within the law enforcement 
team. 

There is considerable emphasis being given to 
the idea that as offenders become more involved 
in the criminal justice system, most of them will 
not improve, but will become worse.! In other 
words, the system is not having a beneficial effect 
on offenders. The President’s Crime Commission 
Report indicates there is great need to avoid 
having the criminal justice system impede re- 
habilitation. Every effort should be taken to im- 
prove the individual and the minimum goal should 
be to guard against his becoming worse. It has 
long been recognized that stigmatization and 
labeling of an individual are major factors in 
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compounding the already serious problems and 
feelings of alienation. 

Another crucial factor in impeding rehabili- 
tation is the delay in providing social services to 
those individuals who need them, and have a 
good probability of benefiting from them at low 
risk to the community. Experience indicates that 
offenders rarely have received help for their 
problems prior to their entrance into the criminal 
justice system. Hence, social services to this group 
might have been delayed far beyond the critical 
point it is needed. “Obviously, the sooner the 
required help is provided, the better are the ex- 
pected results.’” In this way social service effec- 
tiveness increases the closer to the crisis the inter- 
vention occurs. 

The entry of a professional social service 
worker can provide a needed expertise to the 
client group and inputs into the police system. 
In this way a police department can make its 
services more complete and expand its protection 
to the community. The President’s Crime Commis- 
sion Report states that “it appears desirable to 
consider how police departments, as well as in- 
dividual policemen, can broaden their roles.’ As 
a result, the community may be able to develop 
a new use of the police department. 

The complexity and ever-changing nature of 
our society calls for a re-examination of the roles 
of all professionals. The professional police officer 
and the professional social worker can help each 
other in this task. By their cooperation and work 
on common problems, new and needed services 
to the community can be given. 

A new and major trend for corrections is be- 
coming discernible: It will work with the crim- 
inal justice system but will establish another 
direction—a direction away from the system. 
Diversion programs at earlier and still earlier 
points will be tested. Not only will corrections 
need to move its resources and involvement to 
earlier points, but the social welfare facilities 
must change their approaches so they will be able 
to give appropriate services when they are needed 
the most. Experience indicates that two major 
dissatisfactions which law enforcement has in re- 
gard to the treatment community are that: (1) 


2 Howard Parad (ed.), Crises Intervention. New York: Family 


Service Association of America, 1965, p. 203. 

> The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society: A Report by The 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, February, 
1967, p. 98. 

* Because of space limitations in the police department, the unit 
also occupies space in the professional building at a nearby shopping 


center. 


They are not available when needed; and (2) 
they give no feedback. 

On March 1, 1970, the Illinois Law Enforce- 
ment Commission and the City of Wheaton funded 
a 3-year action-research grant which placed a 
social service unit in the Wheaton Police Depart- 
ment. Later, on April 1, 1971, a second unit was 
added at the Niles Police Department.‘ It was 
part of the original design to have two different 
community police departments. 

Wheaton, 33,000 population, is a middle-class, 
junior executive, bedroom community with an 
average income of $12,324. A predominantly 
Protestant community with a large number of 
religious organizations, 26 miles from Chicago’s 
Loop, it has a small minority group population 
and is the county seat for Du Page County. Niles 
has about a 32,000 population and borders on the 
Northwest section of Chicago. It is largely Cath- 
olic, upper working and lower middle-class with 
an average income of $11,060. Both communities 
share the distinction of receiving the “All Ameri- 
can City” awards. 

In each of these communities a social service 
unit has been placed in the police department. 
Each social service unit consists of two profes- 
sional social workers supervising four second year 
graduate social work students from the Jane 
Addams Graduate School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago Circle. Students 
who receive stipends from the grant and free 
tuition from the University work a minimum of 
24 hours a week with some irregular hours, to 
meet client need as early as possible. Both pro- 
fessionals and students provide four basic serv- 
ices: (1) Social Assessments to Law Enforcement 
and the client; (2) a 24-hour crisis intervention 
service at critical times; (3) short-term and some 
long-term individual counseling, marital coun- 
seling, family group therapy, and group service; 
and (4) referral to community agencies. 

All students are carefully screened by the police 
chief, the professional social work staff, and the 
project director to determine their interest in 
the project and their capability of developing 
positive relationships with the police and com- 
munity residents. In addition to the direct service 
staff there is a full-time research associate. Police, 
legal, and psychiatric consultants make inputs 
as needed. 

It is the purpose of the Project to demonstrate 
that by speedy social assessment and early inter- 
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vention, continued overloading of the criminal 
justice system can be alleviated and rehabilitation 
initiated immediately. Some nonviolent misde- 
meanants could then be diverted into the more 
appropriate social resource network of the com- 
munity, or the services of a social worker in the 
police department. Individuals referred to the 
Project have problems which appear to be largely 
social and psychological in nature, and in the 
long run will require social remedies. They are 
the runaways, truants, incorrigibles, emergency 
cases of mental illness, persons with alcohol, 
family, or marital problems (who come to the 
attention of the police), as well as those charged 
with minor theft, drug abuse, and vandalism. 
The most prevalent offenses of juveniles seen by 
the Project are runaway, theft, or drug abuse 
problems. Among the adults, the majority have 
mental and emotional problems or marital and 
family problems which in some instances are 
masked by the complaint that brought them to 
the attention of the police. 

A deferred prosecution program has been de- 
veloped with the State’s Attorney (involving all 
elements of the criminal justice system) for 
selected adult misdemeanants in Du Page County 
who could benefit from the services of the Project. 
The defendant’s case is continued while he is re- 
ferred to the Project for a social assessment and 
recommendation. 

An example of a person who might benefit 
from this treatment-oriented program is Linda, 
an 18-year-old first offender who was arrested for 
shoplifting some costume jewelry from a depart- 
ment store. She said she was angry and depressed 
about the excessive restrictions her father had 
placed upon her. If this young lady were to be 
processed through the court in the usual manner, 
social services to her and the family would be 
delayed. The additional stigma of being labeled 
a criminal could affect her own self-image as 
well as the perceptions and responses of others 
to her. Her problems would thus be compounded 
and treatment made more difficult. After the 
State’s Attorney reviews the social assessment 
report and believes the defendant is a fit subject 
to receive social services in the community, the 
case is nolle prossed and the individual is placed 
under the purview of the Project. Following a 
period of services and nonviolative behavior the 
case is closed. This program has been operational 
for over 1 year (since May 10, 1971) and is the 


first treatment-oriented program for adult mis- 
demeanants in Illinois. 

The official objectives of the Project can be 
summarized into three areas: (1) Direct services; 
(2) interchange between police and social worker; 
and (3) relationship with the community. 

We want to know who are the people being re- 
ferred to the Project? Are they voluntary clients, 
or do they come because of an official disposition? 
What are their needs? What services are given? 
How soon after police contact and referral are 
services provided? Over what period of time are 
services received? When are services given? 
What are the average number of sessions and the 
average length of time spent on each case, includ- 
ing work with the client, relatives, and sessions 
with police and community agencies? How effec- 
tive is the program? 

In regard to interchanges with the police, we 
are researching feedback—who initiates and re- 
ceives it; where and when is feedback given; how 
long does it last; how we can improve feedback. 
In August 1971 an outside researcher was en- 
gaged to study police-social work attitudes at one 
point in the life of the Project. This study sought 
to reduce the risk of bias in reporting by the 
project staff as well as to develop data to share 
with other police departments. The field study 
findings are now being used to further improve 
the project services and relationships. A major 
finding of the study showed that police attitudes 
had come almost full circle from apprehensive, 
and in some instances hostile, to 97 percent posi- 
tive and for the Project—after 14 and 14 months 
at Wheaton and 3 and 14 months at the Niles 
site. 

The third area in which we are collecting data 
is our relationship with the community. In this 
regard we seek to determine what agencies we 
are in contact with, for what purposes, as well 
as to identify the gaps in services in the com- 
munity. 

Everyone involved in the Project participates 
in the research—police, social workers, students, 
secretaries, and research associate. 

The background of the development of the Proj- 
ect from the time of its inception may be worthy 
of reporting. 


Developing the Project 


In locating the Project sites, 19 police depart- 
ments were visited. These communities were se- 
lected to present a range of clients with varying 
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characteristics which would provide a basis for 
making comparisons and developing some gen- 
eralizations regarding this interdisciplinary ef- 
fort. A professional-technical advisory team was 
formed to give technical consultation and guid- 
ance, individually and as a group, on the develop- 
ment of the proposal and on the research, organi- 
zation and service components of the Project. 
The advisory team consists of eight members who 
provide a range of expertise in administration 
(police and social services), direct treatment, re- 
search, and law. A number of team members are 
faculty colleagues who proved helpful in develop- 
ing faculty support for the Project. 

The advisory team developed four criteria for 
selection of a community: (1) Strong interest 
in the Project; (2) strong support for the Proj- 
ect, including financial support; (3) the kinds of 
clients needed to test out the Project objectives; 
and (4) available physical space within the police 
department. 

In the search for suitable sites for the Project, 
and before funding was received, a progression 
of obstacles was presented by colleagues and 
others: (1) It was a good idea but it might not 
get funded, as there were too many pieces to put 
together. (2) No police department would ever 
accept this proposal. (3) It wouldn’t work out. 
There were too many new relationships, and the 
Project challenged traditional police roles and 
social workers would lose their identities by work- 
ing in a police department. (4) Once in the police 
department we would be assigned to a role which 
would not disturb the police power relationships. 

It can now be reported that: (1) The Project 
has been funded. (2) The police have warmly 
accepted the Project. (3) The Project is working 
beautifully without any role conflict. (4) Al- 
though there is no power struggle, we have 
learned that at a gut level, police and social 
workers have been apprehensive they each would 
lose their identities, be swallowed up and taken 
over by the other. Of course, this has not occurred. 
Our awareness of the possibilities of cooptation 
(which has revealed itself in humor) may be 
the best assurance that it will not likely occur. 
Professional training for the police officer and 
social worker further helps to distinguish each’s 
respective role responsibilities. 

The decision to begin the Project in Wheaton, 
Illinois, came about as a result of Chief of Police 
A. Lee Applegate’s desire to initiate a community 
relations program which would help parents and 


youths to improve communication. The Mayor of 
Wheaton saw the program as meeting community 
needs and said, “If it helped one person it would 
be worth it!” 

The Project was phased to begin in the first 
site 1 year before the second site became opera- 
tional. Actually, this arrangement was necessary 
because of funding limitations for the first year. 
As it turned out, necessity again became the 
mother of invention. The preliminary 6-month 
planning period enabled us to become acquainted 
with the community and to develop beginning 
community acceptance and support for the Proj- 
ect. Acceptance by the police officers, crucial to the 
success of the Project, came quickly after a brief 
period of testing and after we could demonstrate 
that we were, in fact, helpful to the clients and 
the officers; that we followed the chain of com- 
mand and learned to function within the structure 
of the host agency. The gradual development of 
the Project seems to have facilitated acceptance 
by the police. Experiences were shared as we 
developed together the operational procedures. 
Our goal from the start has been to collaborate 
easily in order to develop a high quality service 
for the people being served. 


Critical Areas and Concerns 


At first, confidentiality was a mutual concern. 
We learned from the police, however, of their 
ethical code in regard to the protection of confi- 
dentiality. A leak of confidential information 
could effect the welfare of the client and possibly 
the police officer’s very survival. On the other 
hand, the police who had concern initially about 
the social worker’s ability to hold information 
in confidence, learned of our ethics and values. As 
we got to know each other, trust became estab- 
lished. Our policy regarding confidentiality has 
been to communicate in writing (with the signed 
consent of the client) a social assessment and 
social disposition to the police. At the outset of 
our client contact, we inform each person that 
whatever is specifically discussed with us is con- 
fidential unless his behavior violates a law or is 
injurious to himself or others. We would then 
discuss any law violative behavior with the in- 
dividual, believing that it is sound to support 
him in taking the initiative in contacting the 
police. If, however, he is unable to do so, it is 
our belief that with his knowledge the social 
worker is obligated to advise the police. We real- 
ize that this is a sticky issue and may seem con- 
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trary to the philosophy of social work. Yet our 
view is that to conceal law violative behavior 
may be destructive in its outcomes: It places the 
social worker in the position of an accomplice; it 
does not protect the community; and it defeats 
the goal of developing more socially responsible 
behavior in the client. Further, a person may ben- 
efit from coming to grips with the consequences 
of his behavior. 

There is a myth that social work and police 
work are contradictory in principles to each 
other. We have found this notion to be untrue; 
they both serve the community and can comple- 
ment each other as demonstrated in the Social 
Service Project. Recently, a police sergeant said, 
“What we can’t handle, we give to you.” By the 
same token, the social worker may need the police 
to handle certain cases in order that the best 
possible service may be offered. 

A few examples of police-social work coopera- 
tion are as follows: 

Jim, age 12, came to the attention of the police for 
disorderly conduct. Upon questioning of the boy and 
his mother by the officer at the police station, it be- 
came clear that the boy’s behavior was symptomatic 
of a stressful home situation, precipitated by the 
sudden loss of the father in an automobile accident 
approximately 2% years ago. The family had never 
been able to adjust itself following this crisis, par- 
ticularly the mother. Treatment services were indicated. 
The mother and her son were referred immediately 


by the police officer to the Social Service Project for 
help. 


Tom, age 17, was stopped by the police on suspicion 
of shoplifting, and when searched was found to possess 
a marihuana cigarette. It was clear to the officer that 
the boy was troubled, as he appeared depressed and 
somewhat withdrawn. The social worker was contacted 
by the police officer and asked to assess the boy’s con- 
dition. When seen with his family, the stressful home 
environment became evident. The mother had attempted 
suicide a few weeks earlier, and the father was using 
work as a means of escaping the family problems. 
After assessing the family situation, the social worker 
recommended that the family receive ongoing services 
from the Project. 

The information given to the social worker by 
.the police officer when he makes a referral to the 
Project has been extremely useful. Police officers 
are trained observers of people and have much 
valuable information about their relationship 
patterns and life situations which contribute im- 
portant data to social study, assessment, and the 
formulation of recommendations and dispositions. 
In smaller communities where police officers be- 
come familiar with families over a period of 
time, it is especially important to get this kind of 
feedback. We accept the officers’ information as 
reliable and valid, as we do our own, confirming 


or refining our evaluations only as new informa- 
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tion is developed. As a result of our experience 
we have come to respect the officers’ ability to 
identify people who have problems, are unable 
to cope with them, and need treatment services. 

Working right in the police department has 
facilitated interchanges between the police and 
social workers. Discussing client problems for- 
mally and informally as we participate at de- 
partmental staff meetings, drink coffee in the 
squad room, and lunch together has helped us to 
become better acquainted, accepted, and trusted. 
One of the unintended consequences of our inter- 
relationship has been the use of the social worker 
by the police to seek some consultation in check- 
ing out their own family relationships as well 
as obtain knowledge of referral resources for 
relatives. The sensitivity and concern of these 
officers about their families is impressive, as it 
gives an image of people who care. The use of a 
social worker as a mental health resource for 
personal consultation suggests a new use of the 
social worker within the law enforcement team. 

A healthy interdependence between police and 
social workers began from the inception of the 
Project. We first sought the guidance of the chief 
of police in developing support needed for fund- 
ing from the political structure. Later we were 
given further guidance in learning about commu- 
nity influentials and social welfare agencies to 
contact. In most of our contacts with social agen- 
cies we took an officer with us so that he could 
learn about the program as we explained it to 
others. In the Niles community, Sergeant Wichlac 
had already established excellent agency relation- 
ships on which we were able to capitalize. This 
interdependence has been broadened by daily 
interchanges and consultations with police and 
social workers, as well as the direct services to 
clients referred by the police to the Project. The 
interdependence between law enforcement and 
social work has led to a cooperative relationship 
which expands the roles of each. In this way the 
two professional groups can use their expertise to 
the benefit of the community. 

The Social Service Project has been operational 
in Wheaton since June 4, 1970. We have opened 
271 cases and presently have a case count of 106 
active cases. At Niles our cumulative case count 
since May 4, 1971, is 149 with an active caseload 
of 66. We have given services to people from 9 to 
91 years of age. At Wheaton 50 percent of the 
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clients are juveniles, while at Niles 65.9 percent 
are juveniles. 

In early 1972 a survey was made by the Project 
of all municipal police departments (27) in Du 
Page County to obtain data on the number of re- 
ferrals to Juvenile Court in 1969, 1970, and 1971. 
Twenty-three out of 27 departments reported. 
Comparisons were made between Wheaton and 10 
other towns with 10,000 population or more. In 
comparing data for 1971 with 1969 (a year before 
the Project began) we have found that all towns 
in Du Page County, other than Wheaton, aver- 
aged a 36 percent increase in referrals to the Ju- 
venile Court, while Wheaton referrals decreased 
a minus 30 percent. Even though there are many 
variables to consider (such as: a police depart- 
ment’s trying to handle their own youth problems 
rather than referral to Juvenile Court; with ex- 
panding departments there may be more juvenile 
contacts; also frustration between the officer and 
the Juvenile Court could result in the officer’s 
making fewer court referrals), we are hopeful 
that further research procedures may firm up 
an association between the Project and the de- 
creasing referral rate to Juvenile Court. 

We are finding that 47 to 49 percent of our 
clients have moved within the past 5 years. We 
plan to check this data against census information 
to determine if these rates are significant. We 
are discussing the possibility of developing orien- 
tation groups through the “Welcome Wagon” to 
learn more about the needs for services of new 
arrivals. In this way we would hope to move 
prevention of delinquency to earlier points than 
police contact. 

Many people have expressed concern over the 
utilization of social services in a police depart- 
ment. One piece of data which sheds some light 
on this question is 65.2 percent of the clients in 
Niles have kept all their appointments, while the 
figure in Wheaton is even higher—73.3 percent. 
In our experience to date, we have not found the 
degree of resistance, often formidable, that one 
finds with persons who have gone further into 
the system. 


EFORE we can hope to win our war against crime, each of us must believe in the 
principle that his share of responsibility complements the work of others in the 
correctional system. This means that the person at the reception center, the institutional 
counselor, the custodial officer, the school teacher, the classification officer, the trades- 
man, the field and institutional parole officer, the probation officer, the law enforcement 
agent, and social workers in public and private agencies must see themselves and each 
other as part of a total system, as members of a well-organized team. 
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Conclusion 


In summary, what have we learned? 

(1) The police can make an extremely useful 
contribution into the work of the social worker. 
Information about people and their families 
helped social workers to make assessments and 
begin treatment at the earliest possible time. 
Police officers are skillful at identifying people 
with problems who require professional services. 
Futhermore, the police officer can use his author- 
ity to stimulate a desire for services when internal 
motivation is not present. 

(2) The social worker can make very useful in- 
puts into the law enforcement team by providing 
an alternative to dropping the case or referral to 
court. The social worker in a police department 
can narrow the no service gap and in many in- 
stances give immediate services and feedback 
which assists the officer in his disposition. 

(3) The results of the Project suggest that a 
police-social work team model can alleviate the 
general problem of overloaded law enforcement 
agencies, courts, and probation services. Some 
people with social and personal problems can be 
diverted from further entry into the criminal 
justice system, at the earliest time and into social 
services appropriate to their needs. 

(4) There is a need for social agencies to re- 
orient their services so they will be more available 
to law enforcement and the people who are coming 
to their attention. 

(5) The university can play a vital role in the 
community—in innovating, training, and_ re- 
search. Our training of graduate students will 
not only help to supply professional needs in this 
new field of practice—police-social work—but 
will train a cadre of students who will influence 
the practice of social agencies toward improved 
communication and service to law enforcement 
and people who are in need of services. 

In conclusion, Chief of Police Applegate of 
Wheaton was asked by a group of Criminal Jus- 
tice Planners of Illinois if he would have social 
workers in the police station after the Project 
ended. His reply was, “Forever, ever, and ever!” 


—CHARLES L. NEWMAN 
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Presentence Investigation Report 
Disclosure in Alberta 


By NORM LARKINS 
Adult Probation Officer, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


T A TIME when society is closely scrutinizing 
Ate functioning of our judicial system, and 

when people are coming to the realization 
that probation is a valuable tool in the correc- 
tional cycle, it is apparent that the question of 
whether to divulge the information of the pre- 
sentence investigation report to the defendant or 
to limit this disclosure needs to be further-evalu- 
ated. As noted by Zastrow, considerable discussion 
has resulted over this question, and over the 
noted disparity of courts in utilizing the power 
of disclosure in different parts of the United 
States.' It might therefore be worthwhile to look 
at probation in Alberta and how the presentence 
investigation report is handled by our courts. 

In 1968-1969 the sections of the Criminal Code 
of Canada dealing with probation were amended. 
The Code now requires that any information 
concerning the subject and made available to the 
courts in the presentence investigation report also 
be made available to the defense and crown coun- 
sels. Disclosure of information has led probation 
officers to develop techniques whereby the infor- 
mation obtained by them and presented in the 
report is more objective and accurate (with less 
reliance on hearsay information), which requires 
a thorough analysis of events surrounding the 
criminal charges. A somewhat standardized pro- 
cedure has been adopted in carrying out such an 
investigation. 

In Alberta, immediately after the defendant 
has entered a plea of guilty or has been found 
guilty by trial, the presiding judge may, upon 
his own initiative or as a result of a submission 
from the defense counsel, request that a presen- 
tence report be prepared. At the time of such a 
request, the court worker of the Adult Probation 
Branch immediately contacts the individual and 
requests that he arrange an interview with our 
office at his earliest convenience. Information is 
obtained so that the probation officer can contact 
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the offender should he fail to report directly to 
the office. 

At the time of the initial interview the purpose 
of the presentence investigation report is ex- 
plained, along with the information it will cover 
and the material which we believe is essential, 
such as family history and employment back- 
ground. Before the interview is conducted, it is 
explained that a copy of the report will be made 
available to the offender or his legal counsel prior 
to sentencing. It is the duty of the offender to 
bring to the judge’s attention any mistakes or © 
omissions which he feels would be important in © 
influencing the sentencing. After this has been 
explained the major interview is then conducted. 

The interview proper proceeds with the pur- 
pose of obtaining a social history of the indi- 
vidual. Information as to the offender’s education, 
employment history, and family situation is ob- 
tained, as well as a recapitulation of the offense 
through the offender’s eyes. 

Following this, it is the responsibility of the 
probation officer to go into the community to ob- 
tain information about the offender, and to cor- 
roborate the information obtained in the inter- 
view. As much information on the individual is 
obtained from as many sources as is feasible with- 
out jeopardizing the offender in any way. Should 
the offender request that certain persons not be 
contacted, his wishes are usually met unless it 
is felt that elimination of this information would 
seriously distort the report. 

It should be noted that the probation officer is 
to remain objective in his searching out of in- 
formation. As an officer of the court he is neither 
to defend the defendant, nor is he to prosecute 
him. It is the duty of the probation officer to be 
impartial. The purpose of the report is not to 
prove the innocence or guilt of the defendant, but 
to present information about him so that the 
courts have a better basis on which to pass a 
just sentence. From this information it is hoped 
some insight into the cause of the difficulty can 
be determined. 
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When all the information has been accumulated 
and compiled, it is the duty of the probation officer 
to evaluate the information and to make a recom- 
mendation to the court. The Report is then given 
to the court worker who, on the day of sentencing, 
ensures that the offender is given a copy of the 
report and made aware that any mistakes or 
omissions are to be brought out before sentencing. 
If the offender has counsel, the report is made 
available to him rather than the offender. At the 
discretion of the judge, the probation officer may 
be required to defend or substantiate any or all 
information he has presented in the report, or 
may be requested to elaborate on some aspect or 
circumstance mentioned in the report. However, 
this is the exception rather than the rule. Thus, 
it is usually only in Supreme Court that the pro- 
bation officer is required to be in attendance at 
the time of sentencing. 


Arguments Against Disclosure Evaluated 


Zastrow has listed five common arguments 
which have been used against the release of the 
presentence report to the defendant and his law- 
yer. Analysis of these as they apply to the situ- 
ation in Edmonton, Alberta, might give some 
indication as to their validity. 

(1) “Confidential sources will ‘dry up.’ This 
would deprive the court of information both use- 
ful and necessary in the sentencing process.” 

Unfortunately this may be true if the probation 
officer does not maintain an attitude of coopera- 
tive assistance with those with whom he deals. 
Good public relations prevents the buildup of 
any barriers to communication. Rather it can 
lead to closer cooperation between the probation 
officer and the source. Schools are beginning to 
recognize the value of a probation officer’s being 
assigned to each separate high school both as an 
aid to school counselors and also as a crime pre- 
vention program. As a result the schools as a 
confidential source of information have not “dried 
up” but rather have become even more free with 
information despite the legislative changes of 
1968-1969 which effected the disclosure of the 
presentence investigation report. 

(2) “The sentencing process would be delayed, 
sentence hearings would be protracted, the pro- 
bation officer would be required to testify at such 
hearings and reveal his sources of information.” 

The first two points should not be considera- 


tions, since the desire to pass a just sentence 
should outweigh the need for speed. In most in- 
stances, however, the presentence report dis- 
closure does not delay sentencing, since all con- 
cerned read the written report prior to the court 
session. Occasionally sentencing may be _ pro- 
tracted because of errors or omissions in the 
report. It should also be noted that the probation 
officer seldom testifies at such hearings. Rather 
he prepares a written report which reveals the 
sources of his information and presents this at 
court. Occasionally further information may be 
requested but this is the exception rather than 
the rule, and the probation officer is not required 
to attend court unless it is the Supreme Court. 
Revealing of the sources of the information main- 
tains credibility and objectivity on the part of 
the probation officer. 

(3) “Revealing information to the defendant 
would damage the working relationship between 
the defendant and the probation officer and might, 
in certain instances, hurt him emotionally.” 

Contrary to expectations, revealing the infor- 
mation to the offender may develop a certain trust 
of the offender for the probation officer. He is 
able to evaluate how well the probation officer 
has investigated the offense and the offender. 
When it is apparent that the probation officer has 
some insight into the problems of the offender, 
the offender frequently is more willing to accept 
further counseling. Although his behavior may 
indicate immaturity, it would appear that the 
offender is usually a reasonable and mature in- 
dividual in assessing his situation and frequently 
is more critical of himself and would make 
harsher recommendations than the probation 
officer. As a result, the majority are satisfied with 
the information presented in the presentence in- 
vestigation report, and thus the report acts as 
the basis on which to base probation supervision 
and counseling. 

Occasionally offenders become upset because 
of more severe sentences than they anticipated. 
Naturally the blame is placed on the presentence 
report, since it probably contained negative in- 
formation. However it seems that it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule that this attitude 
remains for any considerable length of time, 
although there are no statistics available to sub- 
stantiate this point. 

(4) “Informants might be subject to retri- 
bution, at the hands of the defendant or the dis- 
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closed information might prove embarrassing to 
both the defendant and the informant.” 

If one remembers that the purpose of the pre- 
sentence report is not to defend or acquit but 
rather to be objective, then one should realize 
that both the good and the bad will be referenced, 
and hopefully the offender will recognize the ob- 
jectivity of the report. When information is 
factual, whether positive or negative, the offender 
usually is much more accepting of it. Thus, the 
threat of retribution is extremely remote, and 
probably would be found only with the most 
hardened criminal, an individual who is less likely 
to obtain a presentence investigation report and 
not likely to receive probation. Retribution as a 
fact does not exist at this point in time. 

That information would be embarrassing to 
the defendant and the informant is difficult to 
understand. Should the information be embar- 
rassing to the informant, it is doubtful that he 
would bring it to the probation officer’s attention. 
That the information would be embarrassing to 
the defendant should be of little consideration if 
the information is important in the dispensing 
of justice. 

(5) “Disclosure would result in fewer proba- 
tion grants.” 

This definitely is not the case in Edmonton, 
Alberta. Since the passage of the amendment re- 
quiring disclosure the number of persons on pro- 
bation has increased between 1969 and 1971 by 
218 percent while the crime rate has increased by 
approximately 5 percent. With disclosure, the pro- 
bationer must be more objective and thus the re- 
port is more valuable as a tool in reaching a just 
sentence. This is recognized not only by the pro- 
_bation service, but also by the courts requesting 
such reports. 

Further to this, it should be noted that the 
increase in requests for such reports has been 
dramatic while the change in percentage of com- 
mitments where probation was not granted after 
a presentence report has been approximately 13 
percent. 


Arguments for Disclosure Evaluated 


Since it would appear that arguments against 
disclosure are tenuous, it might be worthwhile 
to also evaluate the arguments for disclosure as 
noted by Zastrow. 

(1) “Proponents for revealing the Pre-Sen- 
tence Report maintain that disclosure helps the 
defendant better understand the reasons for the 


Court’s disposition of his case and may well be 
the first step in his rehabilitation.” 

It is generally accepted that understanding of 
the cause is the necessary first step in any treat- 
ment. If through the presentence report the sub- 
ject is made aware of the reasons for his behavior 
then we have the basis for changing this be- 
havior. As mentioned before, the objectivity of 
the probation officer will lead the defendant to 
greater acceptance and trust and respect in the 
probation officer, all of which are essential for 
the establishment and growth of an effective 
counseling environment. 

Further to this, in a presentence report the 
offender can frequently see that someone really 
understands him, and really accepts him for what 
he is. This can be the most remarkable effect for 
it immediately establishes a strong link between 
the offender and the probation officer. 

(2) “At the trial level, the defendant and his 
attorney have available to them the evidence 
which will be presented and consequently an over- 
view of the entire trial process. But nondisclosure 
of the presentence report excludes the defendant 
from the sentencing process.” 

This argument is little more than a superficial 
glossing over of the entire process. Why this 
argument would support disclosure is difficult 
to elaborate upon since it is a statement of fact 
rather than effect. I would suggest that nondis- 
closure does not exclude the defendant from the 
sentencing process, but I would suggest that the 
defendant will have greater reason to believe he 
has received an opportunity to challenge any dis- 
crepancies which may exist and thus see the 
reasons for the sentence imposed. 

(3) “The defendant is given an opportunity 
to refute damaging information which may be 
based solely on hearsay. Or he may clarify state- 
ments that are inaccurate or are exaggerated.” 

This is perhaps the most obvious argument for 
disclosure. We presume that a person is innocent 
until proven guilty. If we find a person guilty by 
trial then pass sentence upon the offender after 
utilizing presentence investigation report infor- 
mation which the offender has not seen and thus 
cannot defend himself against, we then are going 
against this basic premise of our legal system. 
Where there is no disclosure the information con- 
tained in the report may be distorted or inac- 
curate such that justice may not prevail. The 
basic ideas which evolve from the point are 
apparent. 
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A less apparent aspect of this is that the in- 
dividual is placed in a position to defend himself, 
and before there can be a defense there must be 
an evaluation. If the offender is unable to defend 
himself then he must realize the report is an ob- 
jective evaluation of himself, and self-realization 
is the beginning of the rehabilitative process. 


A Further Point of Contention 


Zastrow states that they have eliminated the 
specific recommendation as to sentencing from 
their presentence reports for a reason that is 
obvious to them. He states, “Should we recom- 
mend a commitment and the court disagrees and 
places the defendant on probation, our relation- 
ship with the client at best would be off to a poor 
start.” I doubt this would be the case in the 
majority of instances in which this occurred. 

The occurrence of such disparity between the 
recommendation and adjudication in Edmonton 
would appear small, although no statistics are 
available to support this position. The judges ap- 
pear to follow the presentence report recom- 
mendations with consistency, although recom- 
mendations are general and adjudications are 
specific. At all times the judge gives close con- 
sideration to the information and recommendation 
which are included in the report. Occasionally, 
however, the judge does not follow the recom- 
mendation, and during his adjudication will point 
out his reasons for his sentencing. 

In cases where one has recommended incarcer- 
ation and probation has been granted, one might 
anticipate a certain barrier to effective counseling, 
but this generally is not the case. The offender 


usually is able to evaluate the report more objec- 
tively than one might anticipate, and frequently 
is able, not only to foster the probation relation- 
ship, but also to shed further light on his own 
problems and perhaps reflect on ways and means 
of rehabilitating himself. 

In the exceptional instance the offender is 
greatly relieved to have been placed on probation 
and is willing to cooperate in any way possible 
with the probation officer. 


In Conclusion 


The release of the presentence report to the 
Crown and to the defendant has not resulted in 
the problem which one might have anticipated. 
Rather, it has led the probation service to develop 
skills which more objectively analyze the offense 
and the offender. With greater objectivity has 
come greater reliance by the courts on the reports, 
with a resultant increase in reports requested 
and the number of persons granted probation. 
The analytical rather than judgmental aspect of 
the reports makes them not only of greater value 
to the courts, but also more acceptable to the of- 
fender, for in them he may see that perhaps 
someone understands or at least attempts to 
understand his problems. This latter frequently 
results in a closer relationship between the of- 
fender and the probation officer. Further, dis- 
closure is a requirement for fairness to the de- 
fendant. Thus, the presentence investigation 
report is an integral part of the correctional sys- 
tem and should be made available to the defendant 
or his counsel. 


HAT, then, is the best procedure to follow in making presentence disclosure to in- 

dividuals and institutions other than the court? While a good case can be made 
for maintaining strict confidentiality, there is no doubt that the trend toward liberali- 
zation of disclosure will continue. The defense counsel should have a general idea of 
the contents of the presentence report. This information can probably be best given 
in conference with the probation officer prior to sentencing. However, in order that 
community sources of information will not be jeopardized, the attorney should not 
have access to the names of individuals interviewed by the probation officer. In effect, 
the defense attorney should probably have access to all of the objective material con- 


tained in the report.—JOHN R. MANSON 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


TT is little to report in this issue since the 92nd 
Congress adjourned sine die on October 18, 1972. The 
93rd Congress will convene on January 3, 1973, and early 
action can be expected on several bills of interest to pro- 
bation officers. One of the items of particular interest 
will be the reform of the parole system. Extensive hear- 
ings were held by the Senate, as well as the House, during 
the last session, and it is probable that action will be 
taken on this subject at an early date. 

Other matters which will be pending before the 93rd 
Congress include measures to establish an Institute for 
Continuing Studies of Juvenile Justice, protection of 
Federal probation officers, pretrial diversion, and drug 
abuse control. 

Public Law 92-420, approved on September 16, 1972, 


amends the definition of “treatment” contained in the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, to include 
the concept of control of the dependence of the addict. 
This amendment will authorize the use of methadone, and 
other maintenance programs for addicts receiving treat- 
ment under all titles of the Act. Such programs would 
also appear to be available to individuals placed on pro- 
bation who are receiving “aftercare” pursuant to Public 
Law 92-293, which authorizes the Attorney General to 
provide such care to persons placed on probation, paroled, 
or mandatorily released, and which was reported on in 
full in the June issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Appropriations.—The 1973 Judiciary Appropriation Act 
as finally enacted provides for an additional 168 probation 
officers and 84 clerical positions. 


Letters to the Editor 


Editor of Israel Studies Volume 
Replies to Reviewer 


To THE EDIror: 


When I read the review of Israel Studies in Criminol- 
ogy, Vol. 1, by A. W. Silver (March 1972 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION), I found it so biased that I was sure that 
nobody would take it seriously. However, I have decided 
to react to the review for the following reasons: 

Mr. Silver abuses the hospitality which Israel awarded 
him by calling it a levantine country. You may be inter- 
ested to know that the Szold Institute of Jerusalem which 
employs Mr. Silver publishes a reputed journal of be- 
havioural and social sciences to which I am a frequent 
contributor. It would have been natural for a review of 
“Israel Studies in Criminology” which concerns primarily 
an Israeli audience to be published in this journal. Mr. 
Silver has chosen, for courageous reasons I presume, to 
publish his “review” five thousand miles away.* 

Mr. Silver then mentions some technical and pseudo- 
methodological points all of which are factually incorrect 
and he does not mention even a single material remark 
relating to the contents of the studies. 

Many of Mr. Silver’s remarks convinced me that he 
simply did not read most of the volume. He also professes 
total ignorance of criminology and its related disciplines. 
This may be one of the reasons why he did not under- 
stand the parts of the volume he may have read. Worse 
still, he dared to criticize some ingenious research reports 
by, among others, Prof. Louis Guttman of the scaling 
fame and Walter C. Reckless, the pioneer criminologist, 
without having the faintest idea of the subject matter 
or the methodology which has been employed. 

I shall now proceed to comment at length on each point 
of the “review.” 

Mr. Silver’s first objection is that the studies are not 
organized into headings as adopted by “American and 
International journals of research.” If your review editor 
had taken the trouble to ask some reputed scientist in 
the U.S. or elsewhere he would have been told that there 


*Editor’s note: Mr. Silver did not send us his review unsolicited. 
We asked him to evaluate the book which the publishers had sent 
us for review. 


is no dogmatic uniform “organization of headings of 
empirical studies.” 

A research report should present the aims, the method- 
ology and the findings of a research project in a logical 
and orderly manner which we did. Mr. Silver cannot 
force us or anybody else to discuss our findings at the 
very end of a research report. We might find it more 
convenient and easier for the reader to discuss each find- 
ing or a group of findings in their proper context. He 
also wants us to have a summary after the discussion; 
is an abstract at the beginning of a paper not good 
enough? He decrees that the references be at the very 
end of the report. What if we choose, for convenience 
sake, to have the references at the bottom of each page? 
Do we need a special permission from Mr. Silver to do 
so? Has he ever looked at the top professional journals 
in Eastern Europe, Western Europe and Scandinavia? 
Do they follow his “international organization of head- 
ings?’ 

Mr. Silver goes on to question the use of what he calls 
“murky language, latinisms and occasional French 
phrases.” Well, the use of latin was confined to such 
basic legal terms as mens rea and actus reus. These are 
known to every first year law student and most people 
engaged in the administration of criminal justice. How- 
ever, these terms were used in a paper which reports 
one of the first attempts ever made to link abstract legal 
concepts with empirical data. It was considered to be a 
breakthrough by many of my colleagues precisely because 
the legal technical terms were being related to the be- 
havioral aspects of the offense. To review this study, “A 
Two-Dimensional Space for Classifying Legal Offenses,’ 
one should be familiar with some of the basic concepts 
of the British and American criminal law which also 
prevail in Israel. Mens rea is probably the major concept 
in the Anglo-American criminal law and most intelligent 
laymen should be familiar with its general meaning. Mr. 
Silver, however, while using freely derogatory labels, e.g. 
“questionable methodological validity” shows his “erudi- 
tion” by stating that the mental status of the offender is 
mens rea? The question mark is in Mr. Silver’s text 
(p. 72). He undertakes to review and criticize a research 
project which is centered on the behavioral correlates of 
mens rea, and he does not know what mens rea is. He 
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could have consulted a legal dictionary or he could have 
read the study itself which fully explains what mens rea 
is on pages 36, 52, 53, 56 of the volume he undertook to 
review. He prefers, however, to put a question mark after 
mens rea, implying that the exact meaning of this focal 
concept of the criminal law is not really relevant for 
the brandisher of “Recognized Scientific Standards.” The 
order of the headings of the papers are far more vital for 
him. 

The concept of état dangereux that measures the ob- 
jective severity of the offense as displayed by the “danger- 
ousness” of the offender is central to the theories of a 
contemporary French school of criminology. This concept 
which is fully explained in the text is known to every 
student of criminology, but apparently not to Mr. Silver. 
If he does not know criminal law and criminology why 
does he undertake to review studies in these fields?! 

Mr. Silver’s contention that “hypothesis in our studies 
meant anything other than a ‘verifiable question’”’ is 
simply not true. He either misread or misunderstood page 
83 of our volume. Mr. Silver claims that some tables in 
the volume do not have summarized captions. Well, all 
the full tables and models are headed by titles. However, 
when a partial paradigm or a subsidiary table is discussed 
within a given context there is no need to be repetitious, 
and the common usage is to refer to this partial table 
by number. Incidentally, the tables on page 137 do have 
headings. Let Mr. Silver have a second look. The signifi- 
cance levels that Mr. Silver was missing on page 138 are 
given on page 139. What happened to his scrutinizing eyes 
hunting for minor details? As for the diagrams on pages 
60-75 they do not represent “raw data” as Mr. Silver 
thinks. Their nature and meaning are fully explained on 
pages 42-48 and 59 of the volume. Also there is no over- 
lapping of categories on page 59 as Mr. Silver misleads 
your readers. These are the cumulative dimensions which 
have been found by the Guttman-Lingoes’ Multidimen- 
sional Scalogram Analysis (M.S.A.) to measure mens rea. 
The influence of alcohol is taken from Item No. 18 which 
is on page 49 and reads: 

“While he acted, the actor was under the influence of 

(1) physiological defects 

(2) mental defects 

(3) drugs 

(4) alcohol 

(5) in full consciousness.” 

The passionate motivation is taken from another uni- 
dimensional item on page 49. Item 19 reads “The actor’s 
state of mind (intent) was: 

(1) premeditating 

(2) passionate 

(3) negligent.” 

But Mr. Silver has not read page 49 of the book and if 
he did he did not understand it. Also, he is obviously not 
acquainted with the M.S.A. which is a very sophisticated 
tool of measurement of social sciences but nevertheless 
he passes judgment with pretensions of omniscience. 

Mr. Silver then goes on to criticize us because we have 
not supplied the full text of the questionnaires we have 
used in collecting data. Mr. Editor, what kind of nonsense 
is this?! Let your review editor have a look at any issue 
of The American Sociological Review, The Journal of 
Research in Crime and Delinquency, The British Journal 
of Criminology and see whether any questionnaires which 
might be dozens of pages long and include hundreds of 
questions are included in the research papers. 

Concerning the cross-cultural study (page 103), con- 
secutive referrals assured randomization of the research 
sample and what is wrong with drawing conclusions from 
the fact that seven instruments failed to differentiate be- 
tween delinquents and nondelinquents in Israel. Also if 
the same instruments did distinguish between delinquents 
and nondelinquents in the U.S.A., an explanation of the 
discrepancy in the performance of the instruments in 
Israel and in the U.S.A. is called for. Finally, the drug 
addiction paper which was a report on an initial explor- 
atory study of 20 pimps and prostitutes traced the dif- 


ferent paths that each individual took to the use of drugs 
yet the investigators felt that a generalized profile of 
some sociological variables may be presented for the 
whole group. 

Ss you can see Mr. Editor, not one of Mr. Silver’s 
alleged criticisms holds water. This is why his statement 
that “this review could not devote itself to the findings 
and theoretical issues . . . because of the basically ques- 
tionable methodological validity of the volume” is the 
epitome of absurd pomposity. 


November 9, 1972 SHLOMO SHOHAM 


Director, Institute 
of Criminology and 
Criminal Law 
Tel-Aviv University 


Response to Keldgord-Norris Article 
To THE EpITor: 


s In response to the recent Keldgord and Norris article 
New Directions for Corrections” (March 1972) I would 
agree that no system will work without an integrated 
system of goals, a philosophy, at its base. The California 
proposals will result in a new “non-system” emerging out 
of an old one if an integrated philosophy is not developed. 

In fact many of these proposals are already imple- 
mented in California, such as decentralization of correc- 
tions to county probation departments, but this does not 
necessarily produce effective correctional programming for 
various reasons. Most county jurisdictions have been no 
more able to establish integrated correctional philosophies 
than was the state. There is no clear agreement about 
the roles of peace officers, jail, probation, attorneys, courts, 
individuals, parents and citizens groups. Too many un- 
reformed offenders are floundering in our communities 
without effective programming or supervision, only adding 
to the general confusion of the community and public loss 
of faith in the law. Taxpayers are no more willing to 
support a county correctional system they cannot appre- 
ciate and understand than the old state system. It is not 
Just a matter of public relations efforts either. You can- 
not sell a nonsystem; you can’t even talk about it and 
keep. an audience. A plausible integrated philosophy, lead- 
ership, is the essential missing ingredient in California 
and throughout the Nation. 

The possibility is very real that decentralization will 
prove to be just another futile bureaucratic exercise, 
undertaken to make work interesting; change without 
progress. Even worse we may be inviting a new era of 
vigilantes. 

Please understand that I like many ideas in the article. 
Decentralization could lead to increased innovation and 
citizen participation. Objective rigorous program evalua- 
tion could yield useful knowledge we badly need; hope- 
fully statewide data collection and analysis can be re- 
tained. Integration of juvenile and adult correctional 
systems is a necessity because human nature does not 
suddenly change at age 18 and effective prevention pro- 
gram, law enforcement, and rehabilitation of offenders 
is necessary at all ages, beginning in childhood. 

Not emphasized enough is the fact that effective law 
enforcement and rehabilitation of offenders begins in our 
homes, our neighborhoods, our schools and our religious 
institutions. Criminology that does not comprehend this 
fact is very narcissistic and doomed to fail. 

Thus I return to emphasize the spiritual dimension, 
integrated goals and values, philosophy. Criminology has 
a special opportunity for leadership in this area because 
everyone is upset about crime in these days of drug-abuse 
and burglary. Before undertaking a massive reshuffling 
of the bureaucracy, we should be courageous enough to 
formulate and be explicit about our ideological under- 
pinnings. 

There are some interesting developments in psychology 
that are particularly applicable in corrections and may 
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provide a basis for a new synthesis of goals and values 
in corrections: Integrity Therapy (O.H. Mowrer), Real- 
ity Therapy (William Glasser), Responsibility Therapy 
(R.R. Parlour), and the burgeoning literature on Be- 
havior Therapy in general. At this date there is little 
question about the effectiveness of these methods for 
changing character. The main question about them is 


whether we are really serious about rehabilitation, or 
just putting old wine in new bottles. Quo vadis? 
September 19, 1972 RICHARD R. PARLOUR 
Program Director 
Mental Health Services 
for Madera County, 
California 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“The First Amendment Rights of Prisoners,” by Barry 
M. Fox (June 1972). Until fairly recently, the courts have 
been chary of entertaining complaints of prisoners. Cases 
alleging abrogation of the first amendment rights of 
prisoners have been generally denied judicial review. 
Court avoidance of prison matters has been based on 
the so-called “hands-off” doctrine which holds that courts 
are without power to supervise ordinary prison adminis- 
tration. The doctrine is supported by the separation of 
powers concept and the belief that courts lack expertise 
in the ways of penology. Further support is derived from 
an understandable reluctance to subvert prison discipline 
or enter into day-to-day judicial supervision of the prison 
system. 

In recent years, the “hands-off” doctrine has been seri- 
ously weakened, partially as a result of generalized 
judicial tendency to review administrative decision- 
making. This article painstakingly (with cases cited in 
187 footnotes) traces the erosion of the “hands-off” 
doctrine especially in the area of first amendment rights. 

Prisoner access to the courts was the first, and perhaps 
most significant, break in the “hands-off” doctrine. Next 
followed freedom of religion, although of all the first 
amendment protections seeking application in prisons, 
religious freedom is the one to which the courts have 
always been most sympathetic. This is probably due to 
the widely held assumption that religion is an important 
step toward rehabilitation. Other prisoner rights which 
have been recently expanded through judicial decisions 
on first amendment questions are those relating to in- 
coming and outgoing communication. The courts have 
yet to recognize prisoners’ rights to nonreligious speech 
and assembly. Detainees as opposed to prisoners have 
fared better in getting first amendment rights and it is 
argued that for reasons of rehabilitation, among others, 
the balance should be reversed. 

“Judicial Intervention in Prison Discipline,” by the 
Harvard Center for Criminal Justice (June 1972). This 
article is the result of research undertaken by the Center 
for Criminal Justice of the Harvard Law School and it 
represents an analysis of the impact of judicial inter- 
vention on inmate discipline in a particular prison. On 
March 11, 1970, Federal Judge Raymond J. Pettine, in 
Morris v. Travisono, established comprehensive procedural 
regulations for the handling of disciplinary matters in 
the Rhode Island Adult Correctional Institution. Judge 
Pettine’s decree required such “due process” features as 
notice of charges, investigation, right to have correctional 
staff serve as advocates for the inmates, hearing pro- 
cedures, and a review mechanism. 

Most disciplinary actions involved an inmate’s giving 
some sort of “trouble” to a staff member but a wide 
range of inmate misbehavior was covered, indicating the 
many purposes of a prison disciplinary system. 


The new court-imposed disciplinary procedures did not 
meet the expectations of the court. Notice was insufficient, 
investigation was often little more than a restatement of 
charges, staff members were torn by role conflicts in 
their advocacy, hearings tended to be dispositional with 
little attention to fact finding and, finally, review was 
inadequate. Despite the disappointing way in which the 
court imposed procedures were implemented, inmate re- 
sponses were generally favorable and there were some 
cases dismissed on procedural grounds. Moreover, extreme 
forms of punishment were eliminated and there was grow- 
8 eee among the staff that inmates did have 
rights. 

The article concludes that courts are not well suited 
for the task of assuring fairness in administrative deci- 
sion-making. This is due largely to the courts’ lack of ex- 
pertise and inadequate capacity to monitor. Nevertheless, 
because no viable alternative exists, courts should con- 
tinue to intervene in prisoners-rights cases. 

“Inmate Rights and Prison Reform in Sweden and Den- 
mark,” by David A. Ward (June 1972). Facts and materials 
for this article were gathered by Professor Ward, of the 
University of Minnesota Sociology Department, while 
he was a Fullbright research scholar in Sweden and Den- 
mark during 1971. The description of what is currently 
being done in Denmark and Sweden is enough to make 
the most militant American prisoners-rights advocate 
drool with envy even as it is likely to make the average 
conservative prison administrator in America apoplectic 
with frustration. The following quote from the article 
is a description of the Danish “open” prison at Renbaek: 

“... there is no evidence whatsoever of the usual 
accouterments of security found in minimum security 
prisons in the United States—no fences, not a single 
room with barred windows or detention sash ... the 
traditional uniform for guards will be exchanged for 
blazers and slacks .... Each of the buildings at Renbaek 
looks like a small motel; inmates may use pay telephones 
to call anyone at anytime; the communication system from 
the guards’ office to each inmate’s room cannot operate 
without a red light appearing so that the inmate knows 
what he says (or does) can be heard; .. . inmates have 
keys to their own rooms; there are no restrictions or 
hours for watching television or visiting the day room 
or rooms of other inmates; . . . inmates have their own 
money and wear their own clothes; ... going to work 
or school is not required, . .. there are no posted lists 
of rules.’”’ Further items likely to raise eyebrows of Ameri- 
cans are: Sweden enjoys a nearly one to one staff inmate 
ratio; pornographic books and pictures are allowed in 
all Danish prisons; Swedish prisoners enjoy unsupervised 
visits behind locked doors without the authorities worry- 
ing about sexual intercourse taking place (a guard must 
knock and allow the inmate five minutes to open the 
door); provided he does it alone, a Danish prisoner is 
not charged with a separate criminal offense when he 
escapes; and in both Sweden and Denmark prisoners 
have opportunity to get meals from nearby restaurants. 

Inmate councils are very active and bargaining between 
prison groups and prison administrators is well estab- 
lished in Denmark and Sweden. However, it’s been a 
long time since Danish or Swedish prisoners have thought 
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about including adequate food, shelter, and medical treat- 
ment among the demands made of prison officials. Prison 
reform in Denmark and Sweden is decades ahead of the 
United States. Nonetheless, it cannot be expected that 
prisoner demands will abate in those two countries. Rights, 
once granted, continue to be issues unless there is com- 
plete freedom to exercise them at the very outset. Having 
won the right to what amounts to conjugal visits, Swedish 
prisoners have recently been demanding free choice of 
setting for such visits. American prison administrators 
should learn from the article that meeting inmate de- 
mands, short of freedom, will not see the end of inmate 
discontent. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Bargaining in Correctional Institutions: Restructuring 
the Relations Between the Inmate and the Prison Author- 
ity,” by Robert B. Reich (The Yale Law Journal, Volume 
81, No. 4, March 1972). This discussion attempts to develop 
a framework for understanding the system of control 
within prisons and suggests a means of using that system 
to achieve more effectively the subtle and often incompati- 
ble goals of rehabilitation, institutional order, and protec- 
tion from arbitrary punishment. It is premised upon the 
proposition that some bargaining is “virtually inevitable” 
between inmates and those charged with enforcing insti- 
tutional regulations and suggests that this may be better 
achieved through formally recognized procedures rather 
than the current structure which is looked upon as private 
bargaining. 

The private bargaining which is seen to take place 
between institutional officials and individual inmates is 
often “tacit and implicit” or manifested in an attitude 
of “You play ball with me and I’ll play ball with you.” 
It results in a few inmate leaders moderating influence 
over others. The formal bargaining arrangement, how- 
ever, is seen as distributing a lesser but relatively more 
equal amount of official tolerance to all inmates and the 
process becomes “explicit and legitimate.” 

What the author, a law student, is suggesting of course 
is that there be developed in prisons unions to represent 
prisoners and indeed while that has occurred in the past 
and there are such movements afoot even now, the whole 
proposition to this reviewer is utterly absurd. 

“Criminal Liability of Parents for Failure To Control 
Their Children,’ (Valparaiso University Law Review, 
Notes, Volume 6, No. 3, Spring 1972). An affirmative duty 
to control their children is imposed upon parents by a 
variety of state and local laws and the failure to perform 
that duty subjects the parent to criminal prosecution. 
While under these laws a parent may not be liable vicari- 
ously for the conduct of his offspring, he may neverthe- 
less be liable for his own omission. Even then, in the 
view of the author, liability may properly attach only in 
three situations: (1) He had the ability but failed to 
stop the child from committing an act the parent knew 
the child was going to commit; (2) he did not know of 
the conduct of his child but had a special limited duty 
to be informed and failed to comply; or (3) his indiffer- 
ence to the conduct of the child was so great as to make 
him criminally negligent. 

In all three situations, according to the article, the 
parent should only be convicted after proof that he was 
aware of his own wrongdoing or was indifferent to the 
consequences of his inaction. Barring such an attitude, 
the conviction is deemed not warranted. 

Finally beyond such constitutional and criminal law con- 
siderations, it is contended that these limitations are 
necessary to avoid making the parent more alienated than 
deterred or reformed. 


“Mental Examinations of Criminal Defendants in Federal 
Court,” by Peter K. Nunez (The San Diego Law Review, 
Volume 9, No. 4, June 1972). For centuries lawyers and 
courts have struggled with the problem of establishing 
standards of mental responsibility. While some progress 
has been noted, at least to the current satisfaction of some 
courts, there is by no means unanimity of agreement and 
the matter is still far from settled. 

Now to further complicate the situation, the insanity 
defense has become even more prominent thus making it 
necessary to focus attention on its administration rather 
than upon which of the several sets of standards the 
responsibility should be applied. Two specific areas of 
concern stem from the concept of self-incrimination as 
limited by the fifth amendment and the right to counsel 
as guaranteed by the sixth. 

In this article, the author, a recent graduate of San 
Diego School of Law and a member of the California 
Bar, avoids the consideration of mental examinations 
which are specifically authorized by the Federal code. 
Instead, he directs his attention to those situations where 
the prosecution seeks a court order compelling a defendant 
to submit to an examination by a prosecution expert after 
the defendant has raised the issue of his criminal re- 
sponsibility at the time of the offense. 

The writer admits to a “sense of uneasiness” when the 
defendant is required to submit to such an examination 
but he is pragmatic enough to recognize the obvious need 
for balancing and overall fairness. Similarly, he sees 
the right of counsel during the examination as being 
consistent with constitutional requirements but, at the 
same time, recognizes the adverse effect that the presence 
of a third party may have. 

Obviously, the problems presented by the insanity de- 
fense are many and complex and although the current 
state of the law may be less than ideal, it is nevertheless 
practical and perhaps as Mr. Nunez states, “. .. to de- 
mand perfection may be asking too much.” 

This is a well-researched, reasoned, written and thought- 
provoking article. 

“Habeas Corpus Relief for the Military Prisoner: The 
Double Standard,” (Drake Law Review, Notes, Volume 
21, No. 3, June 1972). This Note seeks to survey the nature 
of relief afforded the man in uniform through habeas 
corpus and also considers additional remedies that may 
be pursued by the serviceman claiming constitutional 
rights. 

Historically the Supreme Court had adopted a position 
of insisting that the sole inquiry upon reviewing the 
conviction of a military petitioner was limited to deter- 
mining whether the military court had proper jurisdiction. 
Eventually the traditional concepts of jurisdiction as a 
limitation on review were expanded until now, by com- 
parison at least, far more liberal interpretations have 
come into being. Nevertheless in military habeas corpus 
the scope of matters open for review continues to be 
much more narrow than in civil habeas corpus thereby 
creating a double standard of American citizenship. 

The writer points out that even the extent to which 
the Bill of Rights applies in military trials remains un- 
clear although he concedes that problem is largely aca- 
demic since the Uniform Code of Military Justice has 
made statutory most of the explicit guarantees found in 
the first ten amendments. 

Finally, the author observes that with the great number 
of citizens susceptible to military service the time when 
the military could be thought of as a separate community 
is long past and there appears to be little justification 
for a person to “. .. be stripped of his constitutional 
rights merely because he dons a uniform.” 

“Marihuana: A Further View,” by Stephen J. Trachten- 
berg and Lewis J. Paper (Federal Bar Journal, Volume 
31, No. 3, Summer 1972). The authors are respectively a 
member of the Bar of the State of New York who is 
also Dean of University Affairs at Boston University 
and a member of the Bar of the District of Columbia. 
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The article is written in response to an earlier one appear- 
ing in the same publication and interpreted in some 
corners as being ‘antimarihuana.” 

The thrust of the presentation is essentially that 
marihuana is apparently harmless and therefore the 
criminal laws which have been enacted in an effort to 
control it are not only unduly harsh but perhaps unneeded 
as well. The arguments such as danger to health, incite- 
ment to violent behavior, and threat to a stable social 
order which seemed valid when those laws were passed 
have not found support in such recent studies as have 
been conducted; and unless evidence is introduced demon- 
strating a real need to curb the use of marihuana, it 
does not seem unreasonable to suggest that such laws 
may be repealed or drastically altered within the future. 

In the meantime, according to the writers, thousands 
of persons, mostly youthful, find their futures severely 
restricted by reason of their having been convicted with 
“.. . little reason to believe that their alleged violation 
harmed or threatened harm to society.” 

Pointing out that no court has yet faced the issue of 
marihuana laws’ possibly exceeding the constitutional 
limits of State and Federal police power, the writers 
argue that it should at least be acknowledged that there 
is a line of judicial reasoning that suggests as much. 

Then elevating themselves to even greater heights of 
intellectual sophistication, they conclude that the whole 
problem “. . . may ultimately prove to be only a question 
of how long it requires the public and their lawmakers 
to become fully educated on the apparently harmless 
effects of using marihuana.” 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by HUBERT L. ROBINSON 


guard towers just as the inmate population began to 
reflect character change. The new “tightening up” meas- 
ures at the new facility were accompanied by rigid en- 
forcement policies. 

Study findings reflected no actual resistance by staff 
or inmates to changes at the new facility. The author 
concluded that the overriding concern of the Department 
of Correction was “smooth operation of the penitentiary,” 
rather than “policy change.” Impact on the Department 
to change was attributable more to “political clout” (re- 
viewer’s choice), and organized pressure groups, and less 
to public resentment. Perhaps most significant was the 
author’s corroborating conclusion that “a major emphasis 
upon security and control precludes the possibility of an 
effective rehabilitation program .... A theraputive pro- 


gram is not possible unless the environment is permissive 
and tolerant.” 


“Reward and Punishment—Some Guidelines for Their 
Effective Application in Correctional Programs for Youth- 
ful Offenders,” by J. Terry Saunders and N. Dickon Rep- 
pucci, Ph.D. (July 1972). This paper examines the principle 
of reward and punishment, and group pressure as instru- 
ments that can be applied in establishing guidelines for 
the development of rehabilitation programs for youthful 
offenders. With the use of illustrations and a true-life 
example, the authors explored the dynamics of intra- and 
intergroup relationships that came into play when this 
approach was used at an institution for boys. 

Both authors maintain that effectiveness in any appli- 
cation of this type would depend upon vigorous application 
of the principle of reward and punishment, allowing, of 
course, for “environmental conditions,” and developmental 
differences. 

It was the concluding opinion that this type planning 
would have to give first consideration to several of many 
factors, including, consistency of application, promptness 
of reward or punishment, and continuation of technique 
to effect sustained behavioral change. 


“Changes in a Correctional Institution: A Case Study of 
the Tightening Up Process,” by John F. Galliher, Ph.D. 
(July 1972). The author is an associate professor of 
sociology at the University of Missouri. He presents a 
case study of a State correctional institution which 
changes within a 5-year period, from a permissive, mini- 
mum security facility, to a regimented operation with 
strict discipline and control. 

The facility of study was originally built to relieve 
pressures of an older, overpopulated and explosive peni- 
tentiary. The new plant was conceived of as a “model 
institution” that would receive “handpicked” overflow 
inmates from the older facility. There were no provisions 
for professional staff for treatment or rehabilitation 
programs, although inmates transferred were carefully 
chosen, trustworthy, and interested in self-improvement. 

The first superintendent of the new institution was 
permissive and nonpunitive. There were few if any rules, 
lax security, and considerable freedom. Escapees were 
not prosecuted at the insistence of the superintendent 
and the occasional punishment was to return flagrant 
violators to the old penitentiary. The original superin- 
tendent died after 6 months of operating the institution 
and, in that period, there were six escapees. ; 

The newly appointed superintendent promptly insti- 
tuted “tighter” controls in order to handle the rapidly 
increasing population and concurrent problems. Personnel, 
security, and rule enforcement were increased, and es- 
capees duly prosecuted. Overflow from the older facility 
was no longer “model,” but many had been prior custodial 
problems. 

Approximately 1 year after the new facility opened, 
major disturbances at the old penitentiary focused atten- 
tion on the Department of Corrections’ operation; and 
a political issue evolved, with an ensuing investigation. 
Problems at the new facility aroused the local community, 
pressures mounted, and the director of corrections was 
dismissed. The new director ordered nonselective transfers 
to the new facility, which by this time had completed 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


The use of tests which determine if a person has in- 
gested drugs during a stipulated period of time serves 
a variety of purposes for both treatment and control 
programs. Of those testing procedures available urinal- 
ysis, which documents use or abstinence of drugs through 
several types of chemical procedures, is the most widely 
used. In this issue of the Journal two articles deal with 
various aspects of this testing procedure. 

“Flushing, Pale-Colored Urines, and False Negatives— 
Urinalysis of Narcotic Addicts,” by Joseph G. Montalvo, 
Jr., Ph.D., Chester B. Scrignar, M.D., Edward Alderette, 
Beverly Harper, and David Eyer (Summer 1972). The re- 
search reported here was conducted by the authors 
through the facilities of the Gulf South Research Institute, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, where the authors are involved in 
investigation of the efficacy of a number of techniques 
for urine screening. 

It has been assumed in both field testing and laboratory 
analysis of urine specimens that all of the samples col- 
lected and analyzed represent valid specimens. The au- 
thors question this assumption. Their studies indicate 
that pale-colored urines are of low specific gravity and 
have very unique physical properties. The ingestion of 
large amounts of fluids by drug-dependent patients will 
often result in pale-colored urines, a phenomenon called 
flushing. Pale urines can also result from a multiplicity 
of causes such as extreme renal failure, diabetes, and 
other factors. Whatever the cause of flushed urines, 
deliberate or otherwise, large errors in urine-drug anal- 
ysis will occur. 
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In this study the authors selected urine samples from 
291 specimens of heroin addicts in the Tulane Narcotic 
Rehabilitation treatment program. All samples were col- 
lected under the supervision of a reliable person. A central 
concern for the study was to determine false-positive and 
false-negative results for the samples collected; the use- 
fulness of this technique depends on the accuracy of 
results reported. The results of their analysis indicates 
that there was a 50 percent chance that a positive drug 
test would have been reported false negative. The magni- 
tude of the false-negative tests reported here illustrates 
how important urine test data are for rehabilitation 
statistics and as an aid in evaluating the degree of success 
of rehabilitative programs. The authors recommend ran- 
dom urine testing procedures to reduce flushed urines to 
a minimum. Larger samples will maintain test sensi- 
tivity but are frequently disruptive of laboratory pro- 
cedures. As a result, the authors are also experimenting 
with improved test sensitivity to remedy the problem 
of false negatives. 


“Testing for Drugs—Advantages and Disadvantages,” 
by G. G. De Angelis, Ph.D. (Summer 1972). The author is 
the associate director for technical assistance, White 
House Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, 
Washington, D.C. 

In this review article the author covers a wide range 
of issues surrounding tests and procedures utilized to 
detect illicit use of drugs. A major portion of the paper 
centers upon the advantages and disadvantages of various 
types of testing methods, including histories, observation, 
Nalorphine, FPN Universal Test, Himmelsbach test, and 
urinalysis. 

Specific advantages of drug testing identified by the 
author include the following: (1) The ability to monitor 
illicit drug use in a rehabilitative program, which allows 
some measurement of the success of the program. (2) 
The ability to monitor whether or not patients are taking 
medication (that is, methadone). (3) The ritual of leaving 
a urine sample keeps the user in touch with a particular 
program. (4) Rapid and reliable tests are a definite aid 
in diagnosis and treatment procedures. (5) Testing pro- 
vides a basis for a bond between patients and treatment 
staff. 

Disadvantages of testing for drugs include: (1) Anal- 
yses are expensive and time-consuming. (2) Results can 
be incorrect, creating morale and behavioral problems. 
(3) Positive results tell only that a drug has been in- 
gested or administered prior to testing, but tell nothing 
about the nature of the patient’s problem (that is, acute 
or chronic). (4) Tests tell nothing about the clinical 
picture. 

The author provides a final note of caution regarding 
how drug testing data are used: “Too much reliance on 
test results can depersonalize a program to the point 
of negating other treatment aspects .... We must look 
further than urine and blood tests. We cannot be satisfied 
that the chemist has the solutions to the problems.” 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Sources of Conformity in Unsocialized College Stu- 
dents,” by William Kurtines and Robert Hogan (Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, August 1972). Suppose a group 
(n=130) of nonoffenders had socialization scores (as 
measured by the California Psychological Inventory) 
equal to or below that of a group (n=119) of similar 
aged delinquents. How could the conforming life style 
of the former group be explained? The authors of this 
paper, both in the Department of Psychology at Johns 
Hopkins, hypothesized that the nonoffender group had 


developed a compensating empathic disposition despite 
the likelihood of their having been raised in homes marked 
by discord, separation, and divorce and having experi- 
enced an unhappy childhood. 

Employing a 39-item empathy scale, the nondelinquent 
male college group scored significantly higher than the 
male offender group; thereby confirming the hypothesis. 
The data raised an interesting question regarding a sub- 
group (n=24) of nonoffenders who had empathy scores 
equal to or below the average score for the delinquent 
group. The authors suggest that these poorly socialized 
and nonempathic college students are characterized by 
the following traits: They hold a belief in the usefulness 
of the law as a way of ordering social life; they may 
conform out of a tendency toward timidity; being more 
intelligent, they tend to be more prudent. 

This paper suggests to the reviewer some leads for 
correctional program development. One wonders if a 
program specifically designed to increase offenders’ levels 
of empathy might have merit. It has been noted that 
addict offenders who upon release continue to function 
as case aides or treatment agents in an aftercare 
situation have a much higher degree of success. Per- 
haps training inmates to help others and thereby raising 
the trainees’ empathy level may be a significant com- 
ponent in a successful rehabilitation program. 

“Stimulus-Seeking Motivation and Delinquent Behavior 
Among Institutionalized Delinquent Girls,’ by Frank H. 
Farley and Sonja V. Farley (Journal of Clinical and Con- 
sulting Psychology, August 1972). The authors, both on 
the staff of the Research and Development Center at 
the University of Wisconsin, review past literature re- 
lating to individual differences in stimulus seeking be- 
havior. They hypothesize that it may be a relevant dimen- 
sion in explaining problem behavior in institutions housing 
delinquents. The paper assesses the prediction that de- 
linquent girls with a high score on the 30-item (relevant 
for females) Sensation-Seeking Scale would be charac- 
terized by a greater number of escape attempts than 
those with low scores. 

The Sensation-Seeking Scale scores of 22 delinquents 
from the Wisconsin School for girls were used in the 
study. Those scoring low on the scale (4-11) had a total 
of five escapes; those with high scores (14-23) had a 
total of 20 escapes. The statistically significant difference 
between these results support the study’s hypothesis. 
Further analysis revealed that the high scorers had 
been disciplined significantly more frequently than the 
low scorers; they also tended to have more fights. 

The authors suggest that these findings might have 
programmatic implications if, for example, it could be 
shown that providing special, varied stimulation while 
an individual was institutionalized reduced escape at- 
tempts and other management problems. (Studies con- 
ducted at the former National Training School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., tend to confirm this contention.) This 
reviewer wonders if the use of this type of scale might 
also help objectify making custody classifications in 
prisons. 


“Theory and Results of Non-Voluntary Psychotherapy,” 
by Nicholas D. Rizzo (International Journal of Offender 
Therapy and Comparative Criminology, Volume 16, No. 
2, 1972). The author, who is director of the Lawrence 
District Court Clinic in Massachusetts, questions the 
notion that psychotherapy can be effective only if the 
patient attends voluntarily. In view of the pressures 
put upon patients by families, friends, or other profes- 
sionals in related areas, he wonders whether they do, 
in truth, seek help voluntarily. 

Dr. Rizzo briefly reviews the sparce literature dealing 
with nonvoluntary psychotherapy. He then draws upon 
his own experience while functioning under these circum- 
stances; three case studies are reported. The author 
concludes: “Therapy with offenders is not only possible, 
but highly desirable . .. moreover, it helps to enlarge 
the rehabilitative function of the court.” 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“We Should Build on This Community of Interest,” by 
Gary Hill (January-February 1972). The writer is director 
of public information for the American Correctional 
Association and attended the National Conference on 
Corrections held at Williamsburg, Virginia, on December 
5 through 8 of 1971. After quoting some excerpts from 
speeches by Attorney General Mitchell and Chief Justice 
Burger, he summarizes some of the recommendations 
made by the panels and secretaries of the Conference as 
follows: 

“a—Corrections must take the leadership role and be- 
come more open to public scrutiny. 

b—Corrections must give accountability on the develop- 
ment of the individuals who come into its care. 

c—Salaries for correctional personnel must be com- 
petitive and their training and orientation be the best 
which man can develop. 

d—The public sup; ort needed for corrections and its im- 
provement can easily be gained but corrections must tell 
society what is expected of it in terms of facilities, 
money, legislation, jobs and acceptance of ex-offenders. 

e—A program of accreditation by a professional organi- 
zation should be initiated (the accreditation plan of ACA 
was cited as an example). 

f—Every effort must be made to divert offenders from 
the criminal justice system, especially that part of the 
system which jails or imprisons people. 

g—A code of rights for offenders should be established 
and correctional personnel, inmates, a community repre- 
sentative, and government should all have a hand in 
establishing that code. 

h—The disposition of inmates should be based solely 
on the basis of their needs. 

i—An advocate system should be developed for inmates 
and also for administrators. 

j—New physical and legal structures should be de- 
veloped. 

k—Judges should state the reasons for the sentences 
they give.” 

“Scope of Corrections,’ by Dr. E. Preston Sharp (Jan- 
uary-February 1972). The general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association was on the program of the 
Conference referred to above and made some observations 
on the definitions of corrections, changing attitudes of 
society toward handling offenders, the costs of institu- 
tional confinement, and the present emphasis on com- 
munity treatment facilities. He pointed out that on a 
recent Harris Poll 84 percent of the people interviewed 
placed emphasis on rehabilitation while only 50 percent 
were willing to increase taxes to pay for it and, that 
while 77 percent favored the halfway house conception 
of treatment, 50 percent of them opposed locating one 
in their own neighborhood. 

“Optimum Prison Size: Cost Behavior vs. Rehabilitation 
Goals,” by Vergil L. Willams and Mary Fish (March- 
April 1972). The authors are professors in the University 
of Alabama and have made a study of cost behavior and 
rehabilitation goals in prisons. They find a wide range 
in existing literature concerning the maximum population 
of an institution. The range is from 300 to 1,200. Yet 
there are many institutions that are smaller and some 
much larger than that. The per capita cost of a large 
institution is much lower than that of a small one. This 
means that although the smaller institution is desirable 
to give individualized treatment to the inmates the cost 
of providing adequate professional staff become excessive 
on a unit basis. Programs in a large overcrowded insti- 
tution are often ineffective. From a unit cost basis it 
would appear feasible perhaps to have one central admin- 


istrative department and use satellite-type institutions 
for treatment purposes. 

“America Must Learn Correction Needs,” by Patrick 
V. Murphy (July-August 1972). This is a speech made by 
the present Police Commissioner of New York City to 
alumni of Columbia University Law School. He points 
out that vengeance and retribution have failed miserably 
through the centuries and that the only alternative is 
rehabilitation. He says, however, that society so far has 
been unwilling to pay for it. He makes a very strong 
plea for the press and news media and the public at 
large to find out about the needs of corrections and see 
that such needs are met. Corrections is everybody’s con- 
cern, he says, and he pleads for support of police, the 
courts, and corrections. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Law, Property, and Psychiatry,” by Thomas S. Szasz, 
M.D., and George J. Alexander, J.S.D. (July 1972). In this 
essay, Dr. Szasz, perhaps one of this country’s leading 
exponents of the doctrine that psychiatric intervention 
in human affairs is often fraught with evil consequences, 
joins hands with a lawyer to document the potential 
evils of psychiatric interventions in the administration 
of civil law regulating individual property rights. The 
authors suggest that since property rights are neither 
absolute nor unconditional they may be subject to con- 
flicts of interest. They see property rights as being limited 
by certain laws and ordinances and their special concern 
is with what they see as “covert” limitations on an in- 
dividual’s property rights which may be imposed through 
legal proceedings involving psychiatrists such as incom- 
petency proceedings and those having to do with deter- 
mination of testamentary capacity. In these proceedings, 
the authors observe that conflicts arise between the indi- 
vidual’s right to property and the interests of others in 
his possessions and they raise questions concerning the 
role of psychiatry in resolving these kinds of conflicts. 

Those familiar with Szaszian doctrine will recognize 
its pervasive influence in this presentation. As in the 
past, the authors question the concept of “mental illness” 
as a disease. They question the motivation of individuals 
who seek to intervene in the lives of others. Finally, they 
purport to document examples of evil results which 
eventuated from such interventions. In short, they con- 
clude that there is no such medical entity as mental 
illness, and this being so, there cannot be such a thing 
as mental incompetence. In the authors’ words, those 
who offer psychiatric opinions concerning mental illness 
and/or mental incompetence are guilty of a subterfuge. 
By way of reform, the authors propose that “the pro- 
ceedings for involuntary intervention in property manage- 
ment be removed from the sphere of psychiatry and 
placed squarely into that of law.” 


“Law, Property, and Liberty: A Polemic That Fails,” 
by Allen A. Stone, M.D. (July 1972). This article is a 
critical commentary on the foregoing article by Dr. 
Szasz and Dean Alexander. Dr. Stone opens his com- 
mentary with the observation that the article by Szasz 
and Alexander is a polemic which attacks an institutional 
practice with which psychiatry is identified. As such, 
he proposes to examine the value of polemics in general 
as well as the value of this polemic in particular. 

Dr. Stone gives Dr. Szasz credit for having caused 
both the public and the psychiatric professions to recon- 
sider the plight of individuals confined in mental insti- 
tutions and to reevaluate the assumptions which lie be- 
hind the treatment methods which are employed for these 
individuals. 

However, Dr. Stone’s views of this polemic are not so 
charitable. He rejects Dr. Szasz’s assumption that there 
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is no such thing as mental illness and points to the reality 
of senile and presenile dementia and to other severe 
chronic and incapacitating psychoses. He observes that 
if one accepts the reality of these illnesses “then it is 
reasonable to assume that some adjudications of incom- 
petency are in fact rational solutions by honest judges 
struggling with the help of honest psychiatrists to solve 
difficult human problems.” 

In a careful analysis of one of the cases which Szasz 
and Alexander present in support of their position, Dr. 
Stone demonstrates rather obvious distortions which the 
authors made. He suggests that their misrepresentation 
is “inexcusable.” Dr. Stone finds a second of the authors’ 
cases to be a poor choice in that it is not a suitable ex- 
ample of the type of problem which they set out to 
illustrate, namely that of the effects of aging and senility 
upon judgment. In this case Dr. Stone points out that 
the respondent, a woman age 55, was neither aged nor in 
fact senile. 

Finally, Dr. Stone feels that the authors’ solution to 
possible problems of abuse in incompetency proceedings 
is as absurd as the distorted facts upon which their 
polemic is based. Those who espouse Szaszian doctrine 
may find food for thought in Dr. Stone’s illuminating 
commentary. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“What is Parole?”, by W.T. McGrath (July 1972). Parole 
may be seen as either a step in a planned correctional 
program or as an amelioration of punishment to reward 
good behavior. The United Nations and the National 
Parole Board of Canada both view parole as a method 
of treatment in their literature, but in practice, it appears 
that it has been used more as an amelioration of punish- 
ment. This question should be settled before decisions are 
reached on specific problems related to parole. 


“Administrators’ Perceptions of Problems Facing Pro- 
bation: A Descriptive Study,” by Alvin Cohn, Dr. Emilio 
Viano, and Dr. John Wildeman (July 1972). Eight Proba- 
tion management institutes were held throughout the 
United States between December 1967 and April 1969. 
The 330 participants were asked to rank 10 problems 
in probation in their order of persistency. The problems 
identified were: (1) Recruiting and maintenance of man- 
power, (2) community relations and support, (3) in- 
service training, (4) general financial inadequacies, (5) 
salaries, (6) research, (7) excessive caseloads, (8) 
community-based resources, (9) relations with the judici- 
ary, and (10) professionalism. Some minor differences 
in ranking appeared according to type of agency (state, 
county, or city), region of the country, the participant’s 
level of education, his academic major, whether a case- 
load was carried or not, agency size, and his position in 
the administrative hierarchy. The seven primary adminis- 
tration problems, in order of their importance, were: (1) 
Inservice training, (2) recruiting and maintaining man- 
power, (3) community-based resources, (4) salaries, (5) 
general financial inadequacies, (6) research, and (7) 
administrative inadequacies. 

“The Upper Canada Reformatory, Penetanguishene: The 
Dawn of Prison Reform in Canada,” by Sidney Shoom 
(July 1972). 1n 1848, a Royal Commission on the Provincial 
Penitentiary recommended the establishment of two 
“Houses of Reformation” for juvenile delinquents for 
Upper (Quebec) and Lower (Ontario) Canada. There 
had been dissatisfaction with mismanagement and abuses 
in the Kingston Penitentiary where juveniles had been 
held. However, it was not until 1859 that the Upper 
Canada Reformatory was opened. It was situated near 
the small village of Penetanguishene. The general admin- 
istration of the reformatory appeared to have been popu- 


lar with the inmates. One warden reported that the feel- 
ing of the boys toward the institutiun was attachment 
rather than fear or distrust. 

“An Analysis of Correctional Services for Adults in 
Ontario,” by Amy Siren (July 1972). One of the greatest 
problems in analyzing Ontario corrections is the dearth 
of concrete and accurate information for the _ public. 
Newspapers tend to polarize stories either as a torrid 
exposé or as a public relations assignment. The best in- 
formation now comes from private agencies, such as the 
John Howard Society and the Elizabeth Fry Society. All 
correctional programs in Ontario need improvement and 
the only way to achieve it is to provide the public with 
information regarding problems and needs. 

“The Youthful Offender: A Descriptive Analysis,” by 
Dr. G. Roy Sumpter (July 1972). The Youth Correctional 
Act was implemented in January 1954 separating the 
youthful offender from the juvenile delinquent. This 
raised the question as to what differences exist between 
youthful offenders and a group of lower class youths 
who had never been incarcerated. The youthful offender 
group was drawn from three institutions in the South- 
eastern United States and the control group consisted 
of males from the lower class and of similar cultural 
background, who had never been incarcerated. The ex- 
perimental group consisted of 84 black males and 280 
white males, with an average age of 20.1 years. The con- 
trol group consisted of 55 white males and 28 black males, 
with an average age of 18.5 years. 

Tests of actual participation in crime, both known and 
unknown, indicated that the offenders had participated 
in crime significantly more than the nonoffenders. The 
nonoffenders reported more favorable responses toward 
family interaction than the youthful offenders. Black 
youthful offenders indicated a generally higher evaluation 
of the home situation than did white youthful offenders. 
The youthful offenders had a much poorer self-concept 
than the nonoffenders. Youthful offenders and nonof- 
fenders appeared to be similar in personality character- 
istics. There were more similarities between black and 
white youthful offenders than differences. Consequently, 
the youthful offender group differs significantly in greater 
criminal involvement, lesser family cohesion, and poorer 
self-concept. 

“Authority: A Viable Concept in the Helping Process,” 
by Gail Buchan (July 1972). While many social workers 
consider the authoritarian setting in probation and parole 
as negating good casework, authority is not unique to 
probation and parole. It is a component of any social 
work situation. If the worker does not represent authority, 
then there is no point in the client’s depending upon him. 
When social workers realize that authority is an im- 
portant means by which persons learn acceptable be- 
havior and better social functioning, they will not apolo- 
gize for or avoid the use of authority in treatment. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Women in Prison Plead: ‘Help Your Daughters’” 
(Ladies Home Journal, September 1972). The Journal con- 
ducted an essay contest on the theme “What Parents Can 
Do To Keep Their Daughters Out of Trouble” with in- 
mates in 22 correctional institutions for women being 
invited to participate. The first prize winner, an inmate 
of a Federal institution, attributed her delinquency to 
an alcoholic mother and the failure of her parents to 
recognize the warning signals by offering their daughter 
psychiatric or pastoral counseling. She pleads with 
parents to love their children, teach them by example, 
listen to them, understand them, and be ready to forgive 
and forget. She also urges that parents teach their chil- 
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dren to accept and handle responsibility, and that they 
create in them a sense of self-worth. 

The second prize winner, serving a sentence in a State 
institution, advocates protection for children but not 
overprotection. In analyzing the reasons for her delinquent 
career she believes that her parents did her a disservice 
in leading her to believe that the world was as beautiful 
as they were. To her dismay she found that some of the 
authority figures she met did not use the same balanced 
approach of strictness and indulgence that she experienced 
at home, and soon a permissive doctor was prescribing 
diet pills (‘“‘speed’’) which she enjoyed using. An employer 
permitted her to smoke marihuana and another was tol- 
erant and understanding when she developed hepatitis 
while using heroin. In her view they should have rejected 
her and impressed upon her the wrongness of her be- 
havior. What do you tell your daughters? Tell them every- 
thing about sex, the beauty and the dangers. Tell them 
that this is not a fairy tale world but one in which 
— drink to excess, evade income taxes, and accept 
graft. 

The third prize winner, a mother of five, advises mothers 
to be available to listen to their daughters’ problems and 
she cautions against making comparisons of their chil- 
dren with other children. 

“Women in Cages,’ by Jessica Mitford (McCall’s, Sep- 
tember 1972). At the District of Columbia Crime and Cor- 
rections Workshop sponsored by the National College of 
State Trial Judges, a group of the participants, includ- 
ing judges, prosecutors, policemen and policewomen, de- 
fense lawyers, and prison officials, subjected themselves to 
the daily routine of prison life as part of the workshop 
program. The author had herself committed to the District 
of Columbia Women’s Detention Center where she mingled 
with “misdemeanants” and inmates awaiting transfer to 
a Federal] institution. 

The author’s impressions of prison life were generally 
unfavorable. She questioned the punitive prison attitude 
toward homosexuality when correctional people recognize 
that this is an inevitable condition of prison life. She de- 
plored the lack of trade training or any educational pro- 
grams, the inactivity and boredom, and the sense of 
helplessness and frustration that pervades the prison 
atmosphere. 

The author believes that there is much buck-passing 
when it comes to prison reform and that if all who should 
be concerned with corrections were required to spend a 
few days on the inside, the buck-passing might come to 
a halt. She quotes James V. Bennett, former Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons and author of I Chose 
Prison, as favoring the abolishing of women’s prisons ex- 
cept for those few who commit serious crimes of violence. 

“A New Way To Run the Big House,” by Barry Farrell 
(Life, September 8, 1972). There are many visible signs 
of the prison reform movement in the program changes 
at the Washington State Penitentiary in Walla Walla. 
The liberalized dress code, the granting of other personal 
liberties, and work release programs are generally ac- 
cepted, but the inmate’s council has provoked sharp re- 
action from wardens, guards, and parole officers. The 
general secretary of the American Correctional Associ- 
ation, Dr. Preston Sharp, also views with alarm 
prisoner self-government because traditionally such pro- 
grams allow stronger prisoners to tyrannize the weak. 

The “Take a Lifer to Dinner” program was cancelled 
following the escape from the prison baker’s house by a 
lifer who committed murder while in escape status. De- 
spite this tragic setback the experiment with the Resident 
Government Council continued and has been credited with 
averting a race riot and bringing about a reduction in 
tension within the prison. Although a legislative com- 
mittee conducted an investigation at Walla Walla, the 
reform program survived and civic groups are again re- 
questing that lifers be permitted work release in the 
community. 

“I-O-A: Formula for Good Citizenship” (The Lion, 
November 1972). The I-O-A (Individual Opportunity for 
Achievement) Ranch is a 650-acre home for delinquent 


boys sponsored by the Lions Clubs of Oklahoma. A boy 
facing a juvenile court judge is advised by the judge 
and by a representative Lion of the program at the 
ranch and is given an opportunity to choose this dis- 
position of his case. According to the ranch director, 88 
percent of the boys who leave the ranch do not require 
any further institutional care nor do they revert to de- 
linquent activity. 

Living together, carrying out chores, and problem 
solving are conducted on a family basis. The ranch con- 
sists of two lodges, each having a set of ranch parents. 
Upon arrival at the ranch a boy is given psychological 
and intelligence tests plus medical and dental attention. 
Upon learning the Ranch Creed he is classified a Tender- 
foot, earning a weekly allowance. As he assumes more 
responsibility he works his way toward the goal of 
Honor Top Hand—A Champion. 

The Oklahoma Lions believe in their program empha- 
sizing the value of housing boys in small groups under 
the supervision of dedicated foster parents. The boys 
seldom stay longer than 18 months, but in that period 
of time many have been introduced to a new life style 
that includes work, responsibility, and getting along 
with others. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


Volume 24, Issue No. 2, Spring 1972, is devoted in its 
entirety to college-level programs in corrections. Nu- 
merous short articles relate the history of this type of 
activity and describe ongoing programs in institutions. 
That which has come to be known as Project Newgate 
is offering postsecondary school opportunities to inmates 
in Oregon, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and many other 
areas. In some cases institutional personnel are partici- 
pating, alongside the inmates, in college classes leading 
to both the associate degree and the baccalaureate degree. 

In one brief article there is a report on an inmate- 
university student seminar which was conducted at Sam 
Houston State University, Texas during 1971. 

The final article offers a prototype master’s degree 
program for correctional educators. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Effect of Social Inquiry Reports on Sentencing 
Decisions,” by Stephen White (July 1972). The author, 
who is on the Faculty of Law at Southampton University, 
England, indicates that it is now over 10 years since a 
special committee report of the Home Office gave official 
recognition and encouragement to the practice of obtain- 
ing information on the background of offenders prior to 
sentence. Considerable support is found in correctional 
circles for the more frequent use of social inquiry reports 
as well as the development of principles governing the 
manner in which the reports are introduced and handled 
in court. Research into the effect such information has 
on sentencing decisions is now beginning to emerge. The 
research conducted so far indicates that social inquiry 
reports are not having the full effect hoped for, and that 
the manner in which they affect sentencing decisions 
has not been fully anticipated. 

Other studies on the presentence investigation report 
(or social inquiry report) are cited in Professor White’s 
article. Wilkins and Chandler, in a 1965 study on Ameri- 
can probation officers, found that there was very little 
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agreement about the relative importance of the various 
items of information generally thought to give some 
help in deciding whether to make a recommendation for 
or against probation. 

The basis for Wilkins’ and Chandler’s assertion about 
lack of agreement on the importance of different items 
of information was the great variety of attitudes among 
individual officers concerning the value of the report. It 
was found that there were many differences between pro- 
bation officers in conducting interviews and that there was 
some disagreement on the theoretical significance of vari- 
ous items of information. 

As indicated, numerous references are made regarding 
otner research into the effect of presentence investigation 
reports. Some of the major headings in the article are 
“Amount Versus Content of Information,” “Psychological 
Effect of Information on Sentencers,” “Acceptance and 
Rejection of Recommendations.” This latter section men- 
tions a study by Jarvis which revealed that where a 
report carried a specific recommendation for probation, 
the courts placed the offender on probation in 70 percent 
of the cases; when the report carried a specific recom- 
mendation against probation, the courts did not put the 
offender on probation in 86.7 percent of the cases. Jarvis 
comments that, “while the courts recognized the probation 
officer as a useful guide to sentencing action, they did 
not feel bound invariably to follow his advice.” 

Other topics covered are “Variation in Levels of Ac- 
ceptance” and “Do Social Inquiry Reports Improve 
Sentencing?” 

Professor White states that “it seems unlikely that 
any sentencer can make full use of all of the information 
presented to him before sentence. Although the signifi- 
cance of different items of information may differ from 
sentencer to sentencer, there must come a moment with 
all sentencers when extra information is only going to 
confirm what they already think.” 

For those interested in the problem of sentencing, an 
extensive list of references is appended to the article. It 
is an extremely readable and cogent work, and has many 
implications. 


“Recidivism After Release From Closed and Open Penal 
Institutions,” by Paavo Uusitalo, Ph.D. (July 1972). Dr. 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
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Uusitalo, of the Institute of Sociology, University of 
Helsinki, Finland, begins his article with the following 
statement: ‘Recidivism is, besides secondary deterrence, 
the main criterion for evaluating the success of penalties.” 

The present paper is an attempt to study the effect of 
some relatively radical changes in the conditions of pro- 
grams of penal institutions on recidivism after release. 
The empirical material is based on a comparisor between 
two types of penal institutions used in Finland—con- 
ventional prisons (closed institutions) and open insti- 
tutions (labor colonies). 

The conditions of imprisonment in Finnish prisons 
and labor colonies differ from each other in many of 
those characteristics and forms of treatment considered 
important in prevailing correctional philosophy. According 
to the material presented in Professor Uusitalo’s article 
and his tables which support his findings, the variance 
in the condition of imprisonment had no effect on recidi- 
vism. He concluded that from empirical material, the 
general preventive differences in the effects of prisons 
and labor colonies are marginal or nonexistent. He also 
analyzed the matter of costs. In this respect, there were 
very crucial differences found in the use of open insti- 
tutions. The average daily cost to the Finnish Govern- 
ment per inmate in 1970 was approximately $6 higher 
in prisons than in the labor colonies. In addition, the 
inmates of labor colonies can support their families 
reasonably well. 

He also found that from the point of view of crime 
prevention, prisons do not seem to be more effective than 
labor colonies. He concludes that, “prisons involve much 
higher economic and social costs than labor colonies. In 
addition to these costs the needless sufferings caused to 
prisoners and their families have to be considered. It 
seems to be possible to achieve remarkable savings and 
the costs of the prison system by further decreasing the 
use of closed prisons and replacing them by labor colony- 
type open institutions.” 

Professor Uusitalo provides the reader with a series 
of tables which are useful to determine the effect on re- 
cidivism from both the closed and open penal institutions. 


Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice, 


Public Law, Private Power, and Private Morality 


Crime, Power, and Morality. By Stuart L. Hills. 
Seranton, Pennsylvania: Chandler Publishing 
Company, 1971. Pp. 215. $3.25 (paper). 

Professor Hills deserves congratulations. Crime, Power, 
and Morality is a fine little book on the relationship be- 


“aga private power, private morality and public criminal 
aw. 

Crime, Power, and Morality begins at the beginning: 
the process by which certain acts are defined as criminal. 
He describes two alternative theories of criminal defini- 
tion: the value-consensus theory; and the interest theory, 
and explicitly invokes the latter for this book. 

The interest theory of crime definition is that crimes 
are not simply those acts considered intolerable by all 
right-minded men, but also include a generous portion 
of those acts deemed intolerable to those interests power- 
ful enough to influence lawmakers. Certain acts such as 
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homicide and rape are intolerable both to all right-minded 
men, and to the most influential private interests. Other 
acts are intolerable to key private interests, but not neces- 
sarily to all right-minded men. When these latter acts 
are defined as crimes, the law and morality conflict with 
which Professor Hills is concerned, arises. 

Professor Hills attempts to explore the conflict between 
the criminal law and private morality by considering three 
case studies: marihuana use; white collar crime; and or- 
ganized crime. 

He begins by describing the general consequences of 
prohibiting behavior which is widespread and not gener- 
ally considered immoral or unethical. Illicit goods and 
services become more expensive and supplying them more 
profitable. Artificially high prices cause secondary crime. 
Citizens become cynical about the criminal law when laws 
are widely disobeyed. The forbidden fruit allure of illegal 
acts attracts the naive and inexperienced. Police, prose- 
cutors, and judges are prompted to evade their duties 
to make their work comport with personal standards of 
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fairness and are more vulnerable to invitations to cor- 
ruption. Witness the Knapp Commission hearings. Valu- 
able resources are diverted from efforts to deal with more 
widely condemned criminal behavior. 

Hills also discusses the importance and universality of 
discretion, the nature of enforcement agencies and prac- 
tices, the consequences and functions of sanctions, and 
the public’s serious and inevitable misconceptions about 
crime. 

Having laid his foundation, he devotes a chapter to 
each of the three case studies. Each is thorough and well 
documented. Although all three are sound, the marihuana 
chapter is best. It describes the properties of mari- 
huana, the ubiquity of its use, its known physiological 
effects and the problems of enforcing laws against its 
use. Hills debunks the myths of marihuana’s roles as a 
cause of violent crime and as a stepping stone to opiate 
use. In a fraction of the number of pages, Hills covers 
all of the substantive points raised in the recent Mari- 
huana Report of the National Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse. 

The white collar crime chapter discusses the concept 
and, drawing heavily on the numerous Nader group 
studies, describes the difficulty of obtaining convictions 
and meaningful sanctions for violation of laws limiting 
business conduct. 

The organized crime chapter describes the genesis of 
large scale criminal activity, the immensity of its scope, 
and current theories of its structure. 

Crime, Power, and Morality is neither original nor 
“important.” To say that is not to criticize Professor 
Hills or to belittle his book. Professor Hills’ audience was 
neither posterity nor the academic world of sociologists, 
criminologists, and lawyers. Instead, he explicitly directed 
his efforts at undergraduate college students studying 
criminology or social problems. 

This is a dandy book to use to alert students to the 
complexity of problems of crime and morality. It is 
thorough, well researched and, important as any other 
consideration, it is written well. Professor Hills has a 
style which is lean, direct, and comprehensible. 

If, in assessing the quality of a book, one uses as a 
standard the extent to which an author has accomplished 
that which he set out to do, Professor Hills deserves the 
highest marks. 


Chicago, Ill. MICHAEL TONRY 


The Therapeutic State 


The Right To Be Different: Deviance and En- 
forced Therapy. By Nicholas N. Kittrie. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. Pp. 443. 
$15.00 (cloth) ; $4.95 (paper). 

Nicholas N. Kittrie, professor of law at American Uni- 
versity, has done a competent job of describing and ex- 
ploring involuntary civil commitment. Using the concept 
of the therapeutic state, Professor Kittrie describes the 
development, evolution and current status of civil com- 
mitment as a technique for dealing with individuals who 
either threaten or seriously offend the rest of us. 

The therapeutic state emanates, says Professor Kittrie, 
from both the criminal and welfare methods of dealing 
with social problems. Take the criminal model—the clas- 
sical 19th century punitive approach to crime and crimi- 
nals; stir in the welfare model—the system by which the 
state “gratuitously” bestows largesse on some of its un- 
fortunates on certain conditions; add a trace of the re- 
habilitative ideal (“we are concerned with criminals, not 
crime’); complicate with the development of nominally 
observed procedural constraints on governments’ methods 
of dealing with deviants; put it all in a closed mason 
jar; shake vigorously; and out comes the therapeutic state. 

The therapeutic state takes deviants and fixes them, 
or tries to. It is civil rather than criminal and thereby 
avoids the bothersome Bill of Rights, and the due process 
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clauses of the U.S. Constitution. Individuals civilly com- 
mitted for mental illness can be and often are institution- 
alized solely on the basis of medical opinion. Sexual psy- 
chopaths can be civilly committed indefinitely for conduct 
having a nominal criminal sentence. A 14-year-old can be 


incarcerated for 7 years for conduct which is not unlaw- 
ful for adults. 


Kittrie thoroughly documents the potential for abuse 
inherent in the immense discretion given the managers of 
the therapeutic state. His solution is embodied in a 
“Therapeutic Bill of Rights”: Provide counsel, appointed 
if necessary, personal attendance at an impartial hearing, 
and a right of confrontation. He also recommends a right 
to treatment, a policy of involuntary treatment only as a 
last resort, and a general policy against excessive forms 
of human modification. Professor Kittrie thoroughly ex- 
plores the therapeutic state. Sandwiched around six de- 
scriptive chapters on special civil commitment problems 
are three first-rate analytic chapters. The first chapter, 
providing both an introduction and a general overview of 
the theoretical and practical contexts in which the thera- 
peutic state was born, is quite good. The final two analytic 
chapters are thoughtful and careful and together consti- 
tute a useful restatement and analysis for anyone in- 
terested in civil commitment, compulsory therapy and the 
therapeutic state. 

The descriptive chapters are generally comprehensive 
but not equal to the quality of the analytic chapters. 
Those on juvenile delinquents, the mentally ill, and psy- 
chopaths are the best, though major sections were ap- 
parently written in 1967 or 1968 and have been revised 
nominally or not at all. They are thorough and though 
dated provide as good an introduction to the problems in 
those areas as any. The sections on addicts, alcoholics, 
and subjects for physical treatment such as sterilization 
or lobotomy are adequate but plodding trips over much 
travelled territory. If one has much familiarity with any 
of those subjects, these reiterations can profitably be 
skipped. 

Professor Kittrie is clearly troubled by the moral prob- 
lems involved in attempting to alter human beings. Wit- 
ness the title: The Right To Be Different: Deviance and 
Enforced Therapy. Nonetheless he assumes and concludes 
that alteration is appropriate. Once his tests are met—a 
clear and present danger; an overt act; and the apparent 
applicability of one of the terms customarily used to de- 
scribe deviants, Professor Kittrie is willing to let the 
medics and behaviorists have their way. Thomas Szasz 
reminds us that our knowledge of human behavior and 
normalcy are at an infantile stage and that such terms 
as mentally ill and sexually psychopathic are culturally 
determined. In Szasz’ terms, we subvert health values by 
using them to attain political, moral, or selfish goals. 
Thus the problem: permitting culturally determined health 
values to be the basis for attempting to alter others. 

A second problem is this: Kittrie apparently believes 
that compelled treatment can work. He does not seem 
sensitive to the warning of the Working Party which 
wrote Struggle for Justice, that prison inmates who must 
jump rehabilitative hoops to please their jailers are jump- 
ing for that reason and not from any personal commit- 
ment to jumping. Kittrie writes of civil proceedings in 
which the label is different, but the problem is not. The 
superintendent of a mental hospital or a reformatory 
is no less a jailer than a prison warden. Once under our 
control and at our mercy, will our wards jump through a 
therapeutic hoop with more enthusiasm than they would 
through a correctional hoop, and if they don’t, can the 
therapeutic state work? 

All in all this is a quite worthwhile book. It is a solid 
and thoughtful consideration of the moral and practical 
problems of attempting to alter the behavior or person- 
ality of those whom the larger society labels deviant. 


Chicago, Ill. MICHAEL TONRY 
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Has Publish or Perish Done it Again? 


The Emergence of Deviant Minorities. Edited 
by Robert W. Winslow. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Transaction Books, 1972. Pp. 378. $9.75. 
(Published simultaneously in paper by Consensus 
Publishers, Inc., of San Ramon, California at 
$4.95). 


The Emergence of Deviant Minorities, by Professor 
Robert W. Winslow, is a disaster. I write that advisedly, 
aware that harshly critical book reviews are suspect. This 
reader on deviant minorities warrants strong criticism. 
Its theoretical underpinnings are vacuous. Its selections 
are haphazard: Some are not relevant; others are out- 
dated; still others are simply nondescript. The most mun- 
dane aspects of this book are inept. The prose style is 
garbled and meandering. Innumerable typographical and 
typeset errors attest to shoddy editing and proofreading. 

The only praiseworthy aspects of The Emergence of 
Deviant Minorities are its dust jacket and some of the 
readings. The dust jacket features a stylized picture of 
a group of pallid robed men, with skin like lumpy brown 
clay, staring malevolently through a stark monastery win- 
dow. They are as deviant a minority as one could want. 
Many of the selections, though perhaps inappropriate for 
this reader, are solid excerpts from the reports of 
various governmental commissions, including the Wolfen- 
den, LaGuardia, Walker, Scranton, and 1967 Crime Com- 
mission Reports. 

Professor Winslow begins with the modest but respect- 
able proposition that today’s deviant minorities sometimes 
equate themselves to, and use the tactics and demand the 
rights of, more traditional racial, ethnic, and economic 
minorities. Members of traditional minorities sometimes 
engaged in deviant activities to achieve material success 
and recognition; now, he argues, members of deviant 
groups are acting like minorities. This reader is supposed 
to demonstrate that phenomenon. 

Although Professor Winslow refuses to define most of 
his terms, he does try to define “deviant minorities.” The 
latter are minorities which are “downgraded” on the basis 
of stereotyped and inaccurate information (Don’t think 
too hard about that. Consider addicts. America’s pro- 
scriptive approach to addictive drugs artificially increases 
prices. Habits are expensive. Addicts sometimes have to 
steal to support a habit. Is a disinclination to live near 
or employ addicts based on inaccurate information?). But 
set aside the problem of definition; this book has many, 
much more serious deficiencies. 

The Emergence of Deviant Minorities purports to be 
about deviant minorities. It’s not. A third of it is about 
blacks, the poor, and youth. Those three groups probably 
constitute a majority of this country’s population, and 
can scarcely be called deviant minorities. 

Even the two-thirds of Professor Winslow’s reader 
which can reasonably be said to be about deviant minori- 
ties is poor. The deviant minorities considered are 
homosexuals, drug abusers, alcoholics, prostitutes, pornog- 
raphers, and convicts. If pornographers don’t seem like 
a major deviant minority (they are probably classical 
free enterprisers), that’s all right, because the extract, 
from the report of the U.S. Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography, isn’t about pornographers. It’s about 
the economics and market structure of commercial pornog- 
raphy. The selection about alcoholics describes police and 
court processing of drunks and points out some of the 
drunk’s problems. It does not in any significant way dis- 
cuss drunks. 

The “Drug Minority” chapter features readings from 
the 1944 LaGuardia Report on marihuana, and excerpts 
from the relevant task force report of the President’s 
Crime Commission. The latter describes the major cate- 
gories of prohibited substances, their characteristics, dan- 
gers, and statutory penalties. As with the alcoholics read- 
ing, there is little about the people who constitute the 
minority. 


Some of the selections are simply too old. The La- 
Guardia Report was published in 1944. The British 
Wootton Report, issued in 1968, and the April 1970 
Interim Report of the Canadian LeDain Commission con- 
tain similar conclusions but are based on 25 years more 
experience. 

The selections on homosexuality and prostitution are 
from the 1957 Report of the British Committee on Homo- 
sexual Offenses and Prostitution, the Wolfenden Report. 
The Wolfenden Report is an important document but 
surely there are more contemporary sources. A chapter 
entitled “The Gay Minority,” which contains only a 
15-year-old report from England, simply misses the point. 

The final problem, sloppiness, would be trivial if it 
did not accurately reflect on the rest of the book. The 
dust jacket copy is at times incomprehensible. The reason: 
It was lifted from the preface, but phrases and verbs 
were sometimes dropped. Even the table of contents con- 
tains misspellings. Typesetting and typographical errors 
and misspelled words abound. 

The final verdict? This book is simply not worth much. 
It is of little or no value to anyone interested in the 
substantive problems considered. 

Why would anyone write or publish so shoddy a work? 
One can only speculate, but perhaps the venerable and 
unfortunate doctrine of publish or perish has done it 
again. 


Chicago, Ill. MICHAEL TONRY 


A Critical Appraisal of Criminal Justice 
and Corrections 


Struggle for Justice: A Report on Crime and 
Punishment in America, Prepared for the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1971. Pp. 179. $4.50 (cloth) ; 
$1.95 (paperback). 


Struggle for Justice is written by a “working party” 
for the American Friends Service Committee, who are 
well known for their concerns in penal reform and the 
humane treatment of law violators. The authors outline 
various reasons why they believe that efforts toward penal 
reform have been futile, inadequate, and regressive. 

A review of historical developments and social condi- 
tions contributing to contemporary practices in the ad- 
ministration of justice is provided. The authors then 
proceed to offer strong criticism of the American criminal 
justice system from legislation through the handling of 
convicted offenders. The book is organized into nine chap- 
ters ending with a chapter devoted to those changes which 
the authors urge to improve the quality of justice in 
America. An epilogue suggests actions concerned persons 
might take towards realizing those changes. The greatest 
attention of the book is given to punishment, its various 
rationales and its intended as well as its latent conse- 
quences. 

To illustrate the undesirable consequences of many 
well-intended penal reforms, the authors note that prisons, 
developed under Quaker influence some 200 years ago, as 
alternatives to corporal and capital punishment, have 
failed miserably. If given the direct choice of maintaining 
prisons as they exist today or eliminating them entirely, 
the authors would choose the latter course as being the 
least destructive to the social order. 

The central theme of this report is that the Struggle 
for Justice is essentially a struggle for a more equitable 
society in all its spheres. The theme is developed to sug- 
gest that our criminal justice system not only reflects 
inequities in the broader social system, but well-intended 
efforts at reform have frequently resulted in the expan- 
sion of discretionary administrative powers resulting in 
greater coercive and repressive forces within the system. 
The authors suggest that coercive practices, such as use 
of the indeterminate sentence, tend to force members of 
cultural minorities to adopt the life values of the predomi- 
nate social classes in order to receive favorable considera- 
tions from boards exercising high levels of discretion. It 
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is suggested that the criminal justice system functions, 
therefore, as a means to force cultural assimilation upon 
minority groups. The authors consider this to be a con- 
tradiction of the principles of liberty and freedom. The 
report suggests that efforts toward reform, including in- 
novations such as work furlough and halfway houses will 
have superficial consequences until there is a restructur- 
ing of the basic institutions of our society. 

Although treatment has replaced punishment as a 
rationale in dealing with law violators, the authors con- 
tend that punishment is no less a reality in the criminal 
justice system. Whether it is for treatment or punishment, 
they contend that imprisonment is no less punitive, no 
less repressive and no less destructive of family ties. Be- 
cause punishment is by nature coercive, the authors, re- 
flecting their own philosophical backgrounds, express 
difficulty in accepting it at all. They acknowledge, however, 
a social need for punishment and urge that it be identified 
for what it is. They believe that punishment should be 
identified as punishment and that it should be applied 
more uniformly and that its severity should be related to 
meaningful results. In this book three motives for punish- 
ment are identified and discussed; revenge, deterrence 
(general deterrence), and reform (specific deterrence). 
The authors indicate that official forms of revenge are 
necessary to reduce incidents of private revenge. They 
believe that reform motives have largely been fallacious 
and suggest that general deterrence is the most valid 
motive for punishment. In the chapter devoted to general 
deterrence, an interesting graph is used to illustrate the 
notion that the severity of punishment has different levels 
of deterrent effectiveness for different types of offenses. 
The graph is used to demonstrate the further notion that 
for any type of offense there is a point beyond which in- 
creases in severity of punishment will not result in in- 
creases in deterrent effectiveness. The graph is offered 
as a purely hypothetical illustration and lacks any scien- 
tific foundation. This is particularly interesting inasmuch 
as the lack of scientific foundations for our present prac- 
tices is criticized elsewhere in the book. The authors sug- 
gest the possibility of developing a_ cost-effectiveness 
system in order to maintain the administration of punish- 
ment within meaningful limits, but no details are offered 
toward the development of such a system. 

In the chapter of this report devoted to a discussion of 
the individualized treatment model, the authors do offer 
particularly significant observations. They note that this 
approach tends to focus attention upon an individual’s 
total personality as the appropriate object for correctional 
attention rather than the individual’s specific criminal 
behavior. The individual’s total personality therefore be- 
comes the basis for administrative evaluations and dis- 
cretionary decisions. This observation might well be an 
important clue to the faiJure of many well-intended treat- 
ment programs. By identifying an individual’s total per- 
sonality as the appropriate object for treatment by the 
state, the threat of self-identity imposed upon the indi- 
vidual might be so serious as to interfere with his ability 
to participate in otherwise constructive and beneficial pro- 
grams Another particularly interesting observation offered 
in this chapter is that by following this approach, correc- 
tional administrators are forced into the dual roles of 
being punisher and helper. The authors contend that these 
roles are not compatible. : 

Some changes which the authors urge toward improving 
the criminal justice system in America are: doing away 
with the indeterminate sentence, minimizing discretionary 
powers, reducing the number of acts considered crimes, 
separating treatment and punishment, and increasing the 
role of voluntary community organizations. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note that the authors believe that 
greater uniformity in the administration of criminal laws 
might be attained if punishment were administered to 
fit the crime and not the criminal. This it seems would 
bring us full circle in the history of crime and punish- 
ment philosophy. 

In a seminar in corrections Struggle for Justice should 
stimulate considerable discussion. It poses the danger, 


however, of polarizing rather than educating its readers. 
Strong emotional undertones, and in some places a propa- 
gandistic style of writing distract seriously from the more 
valid insights and observations which the authors have 
to offer. The authors have not been entirely successful 
in their efforts to avoid writing from assumed positions 
of moral and intellectual superiority. Many readers will 
identify this book with the strain of revolutionary think- 
ing that is evident in America today. The reaction of a 
state court judge who participated on a panel review 
of this book is a predictable reaction for many readers. 
He acknowledged that the book made him so angry that 
he put it down several times and was unable to finish 
reading it. 

This book is highly philosophical in its content and the 
lack of academic documentation has allowed the writers 
to commence many of their arguments on the basis of 
rather broad assumptions. Space limitation is offered 
as a reason for the lack of disciplined documentation, 
but this problem might have been solved if the writers 
had been less repetitive in the points which they have 
expressed. 

This book is not recommended for a political conserva- 
tive with high blood pressure or a weak heart. 


San Jose, Calif. PAUL M. CHANDLER 


An Overview of the Criminal Process 


Introduction to the Criminal Justice System. 
By Hazel B. Kerper. St. Paul, Minnesota: West 
Publishing Company, 1972. Pp. 558. 


This book is designed to provide an overview of the 
criminal justice system to nonlawyers and practitioners 
interested in various aspects of the criminal process. The 
material is divided into three sections which examine: 
(1) the nature of crime and criminal liability; (2) the 
criminal justice process; and (3) the professionals in the 
criminal justice system. 

In the first chapter, the author examines the utility 
of the law as a means of social control and the relation- 
ship between law and the values of a society. The author 
then discusses the multitude of functions which the crimi- 
nal law performs as well as some of the limitations to 
which it is subject. In the second chapter, the elements 
of a crime are defined. Distinctions are drawn between 
various kinds of crimes as well as between degrees of 
criminal responsibility and culpability. This chapter also 
includes a discussion of the objectives of the criminal 
sanction—retribution, incapacitation, deterrence, and re- 
habilitation—and the rationales and justifications for 
each. Another section is devoted to factors which mitigate 
or excuse criminal liability—insanity, infancy, excuse, and 
the like—with statutory examples from a number of 
states. 

In the third chapter, the author examines the elements 
of crimes against the person—homicide (distinguishing 
between murder and manslaughter), assaults, rapes, and 
robbery. In the fourth chapter, the elements of crimes 
against property—burglary and theft—are examined. In 
both of these chapters, the author presents the Model 
Penal Code definitions of the crimes, supplemented with 
footnotes containing corresponding statutory provisions 
from New York, Illinois, California, and Texas. The sec- 
tion on each crime begins with an outline of the basic 
elements of the particular offense, followed by a relatively 
simple discussion of the provisions of the statutes and 
some of the differences between them. 

In the second section, the author examines the criminal 
justice process itself, the way in which society “identifies, 
accuses, tries, convicts, and punishes offenders.” The 
author highlights the interrelationship between the var- 
ious agencies constituting the institutional system, and 
refers to the movement of the offender through the system 
as the process. 


In discussing the process, the author first considers 
some basic elements of Anglo-American criminal justice— 
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the adversary system, notions of due process, burdens of 
proof, and the basic elements of a case. In the sixth 
chapter, the author discusses the multiplicity of courts, 
the relationship between Federal and state courts, and 
courts of limited jurisdiction, such as the juvenile court. 

In chapters seven, eight, and nine, the author discusses 
the three relatively autonomous agencies of a criminal 
justice system—law enforcement, the judicial process, and 
corrections. The seventh chapter begins with the investi- 
gation and accusation, describing the powers of police 
officers, their freedom to interrogate a suspect, and the 
elements of an arrest and search. The author then pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of “booking,” the initial appear- 
ance of the suspect before a magistrate, bail, the pre- 
liminary hearing, indictment, and arraignment. Each of 
these sections is supplemented with citations to statutes, 
leading cases, and textual footnotes. 

In the eighth chapter, the author describes the process 
of adjudication and conviction, beginning with a discus- 
sion of the right to counsel and negotiated pleas of guilty. 
Attention is then turned to the minority of cases that 
actually result in a trial, and the author describes the 
elements of a speedy trial, the right to a jury, and the 
like. Another section discusses evidentiary matters as 
these bear on the process—burdens of proof, admissi- 
bility, privileged communications, and the like. 

The ninth chapter is concerned with sentencing and 
corrections. There is a useful discussion of the factors 
that go into the sentencing decision, apart from the pre- 
sentence report, as well as disparities in sentencing. This 
chapter also includes a description of the alternative dis- 
positions available to the court—probation, incarceration, 
and parole. 

The third section of the book is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the professionals in the criminal justice system— 
the police, judicial officers, correctional officers, and others. 
Their roles and functions are related to the preceding 
description of the criminal justice system. 

This volume also contains several appendices which 
provide information on how to find and cite laws, a 
glossary of legal terms, and the major provisions of the 
United States Constitution relating to the criminal 
process. 

Simply because of the massive scope of this book—the 
entire criminal justice system—the author’s treatment of 
each of the many topics is necessarily cursory and super- 
ficial. In this lies its primary weakness and strength. For 
those totally unfamiliar with the criminal justice system, 
the book provides a potentially useful overview with suf- 
ficient references to guide further inquiry. For persons 
more familiar with the criminal justice system, one 
suspects that the book is probably too unsophisticated 
to be of any significant utility. 


Harvard Law School Barry C. FELD 


Shortcomings of a Revised Anthology 


Readings in Criminology and Penology. Second 
Edition. Edited by David Dressler. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1972. Pp. 
743. 


Readings in Criminology and Penology is one of 
many anthologies on the market today which attempt 
to reflect both historically and currently the breadth and 
scope of criminology and penology. The editor indicates 
that his work is directed to students enrolled in crimi- 
nology, penology, juvenile delinquency, and police science 
courses. It is also addressed to the practitioner. The book 
is divided into six parts: (1) Defining and Measuring 
Crime, (2) Behavior Patterns of Offenders, (3) The 
Search for Explanations, (4) The Administration of 
Justice, (5) Peno-Correctional and Treatment Programs, 
and (6) Prevention. The editor emphasizes the point that 
he has attempted to bring together articles from several 
disciplines (sociology, psychology, biology, law, police 
science, and public administration) to bear upon the above 
topics. This goal is certainly laudable since one of the 


tendencies of those who study or work in the field of 
criminology is to be ignorant of what others in other 
disciplines are saying about the same subject. 

The anthology has some weaknesses, however, which 
really raise questions about whether the objectives are 
adequately fulfilled. It seems to this writer that the editor 
of an anthology has a major responsibility to weave a 
theme through his work; in this anthology one has the 
impression that the editor simply gathered some articles 
which focused on one of six topics but little effort was 
made to insure comprehensive coverage of any specific 
topic and little effort was made to build links between the 
six parts. It is generally believed that one of the reasons 
for a revision of any work is to update it, to make it more 
truly reflective of changes which have taken place in the 
field since publication of the first edition. The sections 
“Administration of Justice” and “Prevention’”’ are fairly 
well prepared to account for some of the major changes 
which have occurred within those areas. Other sections, 
however, have some glaring substantive holes. For ex- 
ample, under the topic “Search for Explanations” pieces 
are included which reflect the ecological, biological, psy- 
chiatric, culture conflict, and differential association tra- 
ditions but no articles are included to reflect the major 
themes which have been prevalent since the mid-fifties. 
No references are made to the works of Cohen or Cloward 
and Ohlin, probably the major theoretical works during 
the fifties and sixties, and no reference is made to the 
societal reaction theme which has had a tradition going 
back to the thirties and which has been very prevalent in 
the last few years. The reader of this section is simply 
not prepared to handle theoretical concerns which are 
and have been predominate for nearly the last 20 years. 
This same lack of coverage is to be discovered in the 
section ‘“Peno-Correctional and Treatment Programs.” 
Here, little space is devoted to community-based correc- 
tions, a theme which is revolutionizing juvenile correc- 
tions and one which is having no little impact on adult 
corrections. This apparent lack of concern for some of the 
major trends in contemporary criminology and corrections 
and the omission of classic theoretical traditions which 
have had major impact on the field since the mid-fifties 
are major flaws which detract from the sections which are 
more adequately done. 

Another factor about the book, which is particularly 
annoying to one who hopes to instill a critical perspective 
in his students, is the massive excerptation which has 
been undertaken to incorporate a large number of articles 
into one anthology. The student is not provided with the 
opportunity to make the kind of critical assessment of 
works in his field of interest which is important for his 
development as a scholar, researcher, or practitioner; he 
must accept what has already been done by the editor. 

Given the wide range of very good anthologies on the 
market today Readings in Criminology and Penology does 
not compare very well due to the weaknesses described 
above. The anthology’s major redeeming value is its em- 
phasis on bringing to the reader articles from a wider 
number of disciplines. But, the presence of major weak- 
nesses described above makes it a less than adequate 
selection for the serious student of criminology. 


Harvard Law School ROBERT B. COATES 


Textbook for Correctional Administrators 


Prisons for Women: A Practical Guide to 
Administration Problems. By Joy S. Eyman. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1971. Pp. 179. $9.50. 


Joy S. Eyman’s book, Prisons for Women, deals with 
a subject about which little has been written. There is 
a paucity of material published about women’s prisons 
in general and especially about the administration of 
women’s prisons. In this work, she gives a very detailed 
account of each area which an administrator must ac- 
knowledge and understand if she is to run an efficient 
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plant or system for incarcerated women. Among these 
areas are classification, personnel, education, health serv- 
ices, etc. She makes it quite clear, however, that adminis- 
trators for women’s institutions should be female. 

Each of her chapters in this book goes into very pre- 
cise detail as to how the administrator should deal with 
a specific problem. She covers concerns which are unique 
to female offenders such as babies in the prison setting 
and concerns common to both men and women such as 
discipline, diabetes, and epilepsy. Her book is a very good 
primer for those interested in a career in correctional 
work. However, some of her introductory remarks appear 
to belong to one who has grown callous to the merited 
needs of incarcerated individuals. 

Miss Eyman’s preface remarks that “my three daugh- 
ters . .. have grown into lovely, law-abiding citizens” 
and that her “mother has also survived the shock of her 
daughter going to prison” are not only trite but appear 
to belong to one who is more concerned with “right and 
wrong”’ actions instead of examining the nebulous “shades 
of gray” area in which the offender received or obtained 
her values. 

Miss Eyman’s “Code of Ethics for a Prison Warden” 
appears to be the remarks of a person who has given her- 
self self-aggrandizement in directing other people’s lives. 
“IT am not dealing with a perfect human being .. . it be- 
comes my high destiny to see whether I can remove the 
sears and return him to society.” These remarks are the 
antithesis of those ideas expressed by Nicholas N. Kittrie’s 
book, The Right to be Different. Kittrie suggests that the 
therapeutic state represents “a departure from the moral- 
religious concept that crime and other antisocial behavior 
are manifestations of ‘evil’ and should therefore be 
suppressed.” 

The summary sections at the end of each chapter are 
outstanding recapitulations of the material she has covered 
in each chapter. Miss Eyman’s careful attention to detail 
gives one reason to believe that she knows all the subtle- 
ties of inmates’ actions which might be used to circumvent 
rules and regulations. Inmates “instead of taking their 
own medicine may conceal it and trade it .... Many 
times this is done by putting it under their tongue.” 

Many of the references in this book are about men’s 
institutions and the research that has been done in them. 
Again, this points up the paucity of research done on 
female institutions. This work itself points to the con- 
tinual need for more research devoted strictly to female 
institutions and the needs indigenous to females, even 
though some of their needs are similar to men’s. 

Miss Eyman’s work does not appear to add any new 
or creative dimensions to the area of corrections. In fact, 
her suggestion that different color uniforms be used to 
designate various levels of trustworthiness promotes a 
concept which many wardens feel adds to an inmate’s 
lack of dignity rather than self-worth. 

Nevertheless, she does add some valuable suggestions 
for the administrator who might be starting a new 
facility. These suggestions give one the correct impres- 
sion that Miss Eyman has worked in corrections for many 
years and has vicariously felt the need for each point 
that she suggests. Again, she is very correct and precise 
about detail. For example, she suggests that “all con- 
ference rooms should have eye-level glass panes in the 
doors to insure protections for male employees while doors 
are closed for privacy.” 

In writing this book, it appears that Miss Eyman 
relied solely upon her own personal experience in the 
field of corrections. Rarely does she offer alternate routes 
to solving problems. Nonetheless, she has attacked the 
problems of correctional administration with vigor and 
hearty assault. One must feel that she has added some 
strength to the field of corrections, if not the necessary 
futuristic suggestions which may become more and more 
necessary if one is to cast away the pall of gloom which 
Attica and San Quentin have cast upon corrections. 

Alderson, W. Va. JACQUELEN SMITH 


Introductory Criminal Justice Text 


Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice: An 
Introduction. By Paul B. Weston and Kenneth M. 
Wells. Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1972. Pp. 317. $8.95. 


Weston and Wells of Sacramento State College are 
prolific writers in the criminal justice field. Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice is their fourth criminal justice 
textbook published since 1967 and, like its predecessors, 
is interesting and informative. 

As an introductory text for a survey course in criminal 
justice, this book has several meritorious features. It 
covers the “right” topics, such as: History of police, the 
police role, offender-victim relationships, causative factors 
in criminal behavior, individual rights vs. state power, 
right to counsel, criminal proceedings, plea bargaining, 
press publicity, juvenile delinquency, organized crime, and 
corrections. 

Weston and Wells appear to be knowledgeable writers 
in the legal aspects of the criminal justice system, handle 
their discussion of specific cases well, and present both 
the pros and the cons of such debatable subjects as plea 
bargaining. Their chapter on crime and publicity is ex- 
pertly handled and is written in such a manner so as to 
encourage the reader to do further research in this con- 
troversial area. In addition, the authors provide a refresh- 
ing new insight into the interrelationships which exist 
between the agencies of the criminal justice system. 

The authors indicate that they have “done their home- 
work” in the writing of this text. Footnote references in- 
clude major writings in the field, are up-to date, and are 
not overused. 


Gaithersburg, Md. BETTY B. BOSARGE 


Alcohol Policy and Social Control 


The Prevention of Drinking Problems: Alcohol 
Control and Cultural Influences. By Rupert L. 
Wilkinson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970. Pp. 301. $10.00. 


Some drinking patterns are associated with low rates 
of drinking problems. And rational policy changes in al- 
cohol control have reduced drinking problems. Yet alcohol 
control in the United States, designed to promote tem- 
perance, is either ineffective, or actually produces those 
excesses it was intended to curb. Clearly, there is a gap 
between research and alcohol policy. Wilkinson tries to 
close that gap with this book. He proposes a program for 
prevention of drinking problems, in effect, a national 
alcohol policy of moderation with alcohol controls to sup- 
port that policy. 

Social research shows that moderate drinkers have few 
drinking problems. Moderate drinkers have the following 
characteristics: They have mild, unmixed feelings about 
drinking; they accept drinking, oppose drunkenness; when 
they drink, nobody presses them to drink more than they 
want to, everybody expects them not to get drunk, every- 
body eats, and everybody engages in other activities. 

Most Americans, because of Prohibition, do not believe 
that alcohol controls can reduce drinking problems. Yet, 
in other countries, deliberate changes in liquor controls 
reduced drinking problems. New regulations on supply, 
distribution, and drunken driving have all worked. For 
example, spirit consumption, drunkenness arrests, and 
alcoholic admissions all went down in Sweden when taxes 
and prices on distilled spirits went up. And, arrests for 
drunken driving went down in England after introduction 
of breath tests. 

Alcohol regulation is in a poor state in the United 
States, principally because of Prohibition. ABC Boards 
and the Treasury Department combine to regulate an 
industry which suffers from high taxation, low prestige, 
and narrow interest-group politics. In turn, regulatory 
agencies more often side with industry than the consumer, 
enforce laws selectively, and risk frequent exposure to 
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gifts, favors, and bribes in exchange for favorable 
decisions. 

The way people feel about drinking and how they feel 
about it—their drinking pattern—determines the incidence 
of drinking problems and influences alcohol control. These 
ideas form a theory of drinking patterns and control which 
has implications for a program of prevention of drinking 
problems. Wilkinson spells them out in recommending 
changes for family, education, industry, and government. 
Some samples follow. 

Parents should serve children low-proof alcoholic drinks 
at meals. Colleges should serve beer and wine at meals. 

Industry should develop and promote an alcoholic fruit 
drink, show family and children in realistic drinking 
scenes when advertising its products, brighten up tavern 
decor, and develop a model neighborhood tavern, with 
numerous social and recreational activities (particularly 
for suburbanites). 

Government should legalize drinking at 18, promote 
table wine, permit Sunday drinking, limit liquor licenses, 
and relax zoning restrictions on liquor outlets. It should 
compel instruction on liquor laws and alcoholism for all 
who own or work in drinking places. Government should 
also require higher salaries for ABC executives and a com- 
pulsory 5-year wait before transfer to the alcohol in- 
dustry. It should develop a model ABC code and require 
its stringent enforcement. Finally, it should establish an 
Office of Alcohol and Health in the Federal Government 
to promote research, education, and policy on drinking 
patterns and alcohol problems. 

Wilkinson has written a latter-day temperance tract in 
the tradition of a relevant social science. In doing so, 
he has closed the gap between research and alcohol policy, 
but not without certain ironies. 

Where the evidence is most compelling, his reeommenda- 
tions are least likely to be accepted on his terms. The con- 
figuration of moderate drinking and few drinking prob- 
lems is a case in point. Thus, for example, moderation 
increases in the United States when more people enter 
the middle class, and not because they emulate the well- 
known drinking patterns of the Chinese, the Italians, and 
the Jews. It is still true, of course, that many of Wilkin- 
son’s recommendations, if adopted, would support the 
trend towards moderation that began with affluence. 

And, where the evidence is least compelling, his recom- 
mendations are most likely to be accepted, though once 
again, not on his terms. There have been few systematic 
studies of either the alcohol industry or its regulation in 
the United States. Consequently, his recommendations do 
not rest on a body of evidence comparable to that on 
drinking patterns. Nevertheless, a developing trend to- 
wards consumerism seems likely to force their adoption. 

Northeastern University EARL RUBINGTON 


Probation Officer’s Role in the Court 


The Court and the Probation Officer—Two In- 
teracting Systems. By Yona Cohn, Jerusalem, 
Israel: Ministry of Social Welfare, 1970. Pp. 195. 

The presentence investigation report and its relation 
to the theoretical frameworks of the probation officer and 
the court is the subject of an indepth analysis by Dr. 
Cohn, chief probation officer of Israel. He hypothesized 
that although the probation officer and the judge have 
the same objective in arriving at a suitable disposition to 
meet the needs of the individual and society, they have 
different orientations. The court presumably is primarily 
interested in the criminal aspects of the case, and expects 
that the presentence report would provide essential data 
on the crime, and past criminal history to permit him to 
render a just decision. The probation officer as casework 
diagnostician would be expected to concentrate on the 
personality and social characteristics of the defendant to 
help explain his present difficulties, and to formulate a 
diagnostic evaluation and plan of treatment. 

To determine whether officers and courts operate from 
different frames of reference, the author reviewed 300 


presentence investigation reports on adjudicated youthful 
offenders in the New York City Criminal Court. He identi- 
fied 56 items grouped under the headings of the offender 
and offense; the family, social functioning of the offender, 
personal characteristics; and previous experience with 
helping services. The 56 items were then tested as to 
their significant correlation with the officer’s recommenda- 
tion and ultimate court disposition; suspended sentence, 
probation, or reformatory commitment. 

If the author’s hypothesis were to be validated, it would 
be expected that the probation officer would dwell rather 
intensively on psychosocial data and that his recommenda- 
tion to the court would be based primarily on this data 
while the court disposition would depend on the crimino- 
logical data developed by the officer. 

The study, however, revealed that the probation officer 
relied rather heavily on the criminological data in making 
his recommendation as did the court in rendering its 
decision. The offense was perceived by the officer and the 
court as a continuation of previous social failures and 
as being consciously motivated and geared toward direct 
individual gratification. There is little attempt to relate 
the crime in a relevant manner to the defendant’s patho- 
logical family relationships, peer group, and environ- 
mental influences. 

When describing the psychosocial characteristics of the 
defendant, there is a tendency by the probation officer 
to measure the defendant’s behavior in terms of adjust- 
ment within hierarchical structures rather than actual 
performance and achievement. Obedience to parents, 
teachers and employers, avoidance of confrontation with 
authority figures are well reported by probation officers, 
and are significantly associated with court disposition. 
The family, for example, is evaluated according to its 
economic level and parent-defendant relationship but less 
attention is given to social and personal problems of the 
parents. The parents’ most significant role is seen as dis- 
ciplinarian and when they failed in that role, probation 
officers tended to regard that factor as a significant pre- 
dictor of future adjustment. Probation officers failed to 
provide relevant data on parental social and personal 
pathology. 

Another example of the failure of probation officers to 
include relevant data is that in fully 48 percent of the pre- 
sentence reports, no mention is made of the defendant’s 
drug abuse status. Considering the relatively high rate 
of abuse in New York City, the reader expected that this 
area would have been explored. 

Referring back to the hypothesis that the probation 
officer’s frame of referrence is the diagnostically oriented 
casework point of view, and that the court operates from 
a criminological point of view, the author concludes that 
on the basis of data submitted by probation officers in the 
presentence reports, there is no basic difference. As a 
matter of fact, some psychosocial characteristics which 
normally would be expected to significantly affect the pro- 
bation officer’s recommendation, proved to be more im- 
portant to the court in rendering its decision. For 
example, parental mental stability was not significantly 
associated with the officer’s recommendation, although the 
court deemed this a significant variable in making its 
disposition. Similarly, school behavior, work stability, and 
cooperativeness were given more weight by the court than 
by the probation officer. 

Dr. Cohn concludes that to some extent probation officers 
have abrogated their professional responsibilities in their 
failure to provide meaningful diagnostic data. “The de- 
fendant is represented as an individual acting on, rather 
than interacting with, his social environment. The causal 
relationship between the adequacy of social functioning 
and the fulfillment in his own needs is deemphasized.” 
The probation officer is more than an “arm of the court” 
if being an arm includes the concept of meek submission 
to the vagaries of the particular judge sitting on the 
bench at any given moment. The officer’s recommendation 
should not be evaluated according to the frequency it is 
accepted by the court but rather should be based on a 
thorough analysis of the meaningful and relevant psycho- 
social as well as criminological data. 
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The presentence report should reflect the “attributes and 
qualities of diagnostically oriented casework” which pro- 
vides for a broad and relatively well developed theoretical 
framework, structured around human behavior, values, 
social diagnosis, treatment objections, and methods. This 
is one of the probation officer’s major contributions to the 
correctional process and unless relevant and meaningful 
data are developed by him in the presentence investigation, 
he stands to lose his professional identity. 

Dr. Cohn is to be commended for an excellent scientific 
research study. The data were painstakingly reviewed 
and analyzed for reliability and validity, and point up 
the need for further professional development among pro- 
bation staff if its potential is to be maximized. The re- 
viewer agrees with his conclusions except with his 
statement that drug addiction is not an area of case- 
work competence. Unfortunately, for many years, social 
agencies have shied away from the treatment of drug 
addiction because of the alleged aura of hopelessness. 
There has been a recent reversal of this trend, and many 
casework as well as group work agencies have assumed 
a more dynamic role in developing treatment programs 
for addicts. Addiction treatment admittedly is frequently 
frustrating, and if the criterion for professional inter- 
vention is large scale success, no discipline should involve 
itself with the problem. A variety of treatment modalities 
have emerged within the past several years, some addicts 
being more amenable to one type of approach while others 
benefit more from different techniques. A fruitful area 
of research would be to determine what type of addict 
could benefit from what type of modality. To box case- 
work out from the outset, is a disservice to the addict as 
well as to the profession which incidentally is rather 
heavily involved in chemotherapeutic as well as absti- 
nence programs. 


New York City 


MEYER H. DISKIND 


The End of a Long Debate 


Capital Punishment. Edited by James A. 
McCafferty. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1972. 
Pp. 273. $7.95. 


It is ironical that this reader should have appeared 
only a few weeks before the Supreme Court of the United 
States outlawed capital punishment in a momentous 
decision. Although there remains a possibility that some 
states may attempt to restore it, the likelihood is slim 
considering the inherent difficulties of finding formulas 
that would comply with the guidelines indicated in the 
opinions of the justices. Therefore one may hope that this 
book, like other compilations of similar nature edited by 
Hugo A. Bedau and the present reviewer, is the last of 
its kind and marks the end of a philosophical contest that 
has lasted for centuries. 

The book’s 16 selections, varying in length from 37 to 
two pages, are arranged in five groups or parts—facts 
and figures; the issues; proponents of capital punishment; 
opponents of capital punishment; and attack on the death 
penalty. The first part contains two lengthy articles, one 
by Hugo A. Bedau dealing with the history of the penalty 
and one by Walter C. Reckless on its contemporary use. 
The second part has only one article, by William O. Hoch- 
kammer, Jr., which surveys the arguments for or against 
capital punishment. The third part presents five polemical 
selections in favor of the death penalty, by Jacques 
Barzun, man of letters; Ernest van den Haag, social 
philosopher; Edward J. Allen, chief of police; Richard E. 
Gerstein, public prosecutor; and James V. Bennett, prison 
administrator. The fourth part counters with six articles 
by opponents: Richard A. McGee, prison administrator; 
Ramsey Clark, former attorney general; Sara R. Ehr- 
mann, abolitionist; and Victor H. Evjen, probation ad- 
ministrator, plus two excerpts from the report of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice and from the official journal 
of the American Judicature Society. There are two articles 
in the last section. The one by Jack Greenberg and Jack 


Himmelstein of the Legal Defense Fund of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People de- 
scribes the work of the Fund in challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the death penalty, culminating later in the 
briefs that convinced the Supreme Court. The other, by Sol 
Rubin, also deals with the “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment” of death. 

To those familiar with the abolition movement and the 
literature it has produced during the last decade in the 
United States, Mr. McCafferty’s reader offers no surprises, 
but for those who lack such familiarity and wish to ac- 
quaint themselves with the salient facts and opinions about 
the death penalty the book is a very good and useful 
source of information. 


Gilmanton, N.H. THORSTEN SELLIN 


Crime in a Changing Environment 


Ecology, Crime and Delinquency. Edited by 
Harwin L. Voss and David M. Petersen. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1972. Pp. 328. 
$3.95. 


The first part of this book offers an excellent overview 
and summation of a specific aspect of crime and delin- 
quency, the demographic relationships or ecology of anti- 
social offenders and their environment. The other portions 
of this book are a disappointment because they are little 
more than reprints of both book and journal articles 10 
or so years old. Some of these reprinted papers, it is true, 
can be considered valuable but they are available else- 
where. That they are all collected in one place is a fine 
gesture but not worthy of a “new” book. 

Much like the bad news-good news jokes, the bad news 
first. Society, social change, the psychology and sociol- 
ogy of the criminal are changing at a most rapid rate. 
Things, people, society, and ecology are as they say “not 
what they used to be.” Still, some of the papers included 
in Ecology, Crime, and Delinquency present data collected 
20 or more years ago while the conclusions and implica- 
tions are focussed upon the current crime and delinquency 
scene. It is strange, and one wonders why the editors 
chose to do so, that these conclusions are drawn from 
this antediluvian body of information. This would appear 
to be a most unsophisticated way of making a point in 
a field that is constantly in a state of flux and changing, 
both in technique and in consequence, at such a rapid 
rate. The tremendous increase in drug usage, for example, 
in the past 20 years or so has contributed to many dif- 
ferent types of crime. The man who is a burglar may be 
a burglar for reasons different than the burglar of a 
decade ago. Today, he may be supporting an ever-increas- 
ing drug habit. In the past, the burglar may have been 
satisfied to steal considerably less and not have to con- 
tinually obtain by illegal means more and more money 
because of a pressure to maintain an addiction. 

Currently, many drug offenses are victimless. The drug 
possessor and user is the only one who is hurt. Where 
another victim is involved, the nature of the offense often 
may be altered. Whereas at one time antisocial offenders, 
in the main, had a modus operandi that was rather con- 
sistent, the nature of offenses these days is dependent 
upon what is available for the drug addict. Also, when 
a drug addict requires a fix, he does not usually steal a 
car but rather he may shoplift, mug, or commit petty 
burglary. The dynamic of a car thief was rather well 
established in the past, i.e, an inadequate personality, 
but now a person with that specific type of pathology 
no longer may manifest the emotional need to steal cars 
but rather may revert to drugs. ; 

From the point of view of a clinical psychologist, be- 
havior is motivated by both conscious and unconscious 
needs. Environment certainly can contribute to the de- 
velopment of these needs but essentially personality de- 
velops from interpersonal relationships throughout one’s 
life. The personality structure can determine antisocial 
behavior. Plotting ecological schemes of housing and other 
variables for crime might very well determine geographic 
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variants for deviant behavior. Perhaps, the ecologist 
should devote more time to studying crime availability 
and victim proneness. We know that most offenders com- 
mit crimes in either their own or nearby neighborhoods. 
Perhaps this is due to ease of crime. People who own 
little may not be as careful of those things they own, 
hence, become more vulnerable to become victims than 
people who can lose a great deal and install safeguards 
to protect their possessions. 

The point is that we must consider not only the ecology 
of the offender but the more intimate aspects of his life 
in assessing his crime or delinquency. 

One paper in Ecology, Crime and Delinquency makes 
reference to a study of illiteracy in the United States 
for the year 1930. This, in itself, in a book regarded as 
scientific and research oriented! What meaning does it 
have when the author states “The ecological correlation 
. .. is minus .526.” Mentioning the statistics suggests 
more bad news jokes. Some of the papers are so statis- 
tically oriented that to follow the calculations becomes a 
yeoman’s chore. Yet, surprisingly, many of the papers 
are splendidly written. 

Now, for the good news. Voss and Petersen have pre- 
pared a fine introduction review section for this book. 
They discuss the history of early English and French 
criminal ecology, changes in the relationship between man 
and his environment, and offer a splendid presentation 
of the various theoretical positions in classical ecology. 
The editors then relate the classical ecological positions 
to delinquency. Unfortunately, they themselves do not 
make any attempts at synthesizing their survey into con- 
clusions that are their own. 

The paper I must single out as the most interesting 
is “Ecological Variables in the Cross-Cultural Study of 
Delinquency,” by Lois B. De Fleur. Her approach was to 
compare some of the theories in the United States based 
upon ecological factors to another culture, choosing 
Cordoba, a city in Argentina. She states her findings: 
“Overall, the major differences between U.S. findings and 
those in the present study on the spacial distribution of 
juvenile offenders and their crimes seem to be with re- 
spect to the location of the dwelling places of offenders. 
Similarities were noted in the spacial location of crimes, 
but the delinquent offenders of Cordoba live in areas of 
the city according to a different ecological distribution 
than is the case for juvenile delinquents in the U.S.” 
(p. 298). Hence, De Fleur suggests that ecological theory, 
as suggested by this book, is essentially United States 
delinquency ecology and applicable to specific settings and 
times. I would go one step further. Ten years ago, this 
would have been a good book, 20 years ago perhaps a 
great one. But with regard to contemporary theoretical 
and pragmatic crime and delinquency profiles and rates 
it is a book born many years too late. 


Napanoch, N.Y. RoBert L. WOLK 


Reports Received 


Crimes in the State of Washington. Law and Justice 
Planning Office, Washington State Planning and Com- 
munity Affairs Agency, Olympia, Wash., 1972. Pp. 373. 
As the title indicates, this study is a report about crime 
in the State of Washington. It presents a large accumu- 
lation of facts and detailed analyses of different kinds 
of crimes and trends in crime rates since World War II, 
as well as variations in crime in different parts of the 
State. A final chapter is devoted to the proposal for the 
creation of a crime information and research center for 
the State of Washington. 

Delinquency Prevention Through Youth Development. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C., 
1972. Pp. 32. This publication is presented as a fresh 
look at a persistent problem, an emerging strategy for 
preventing delinquency and helping the Nation’s youth. 
The strategy focuses on institutional reform without 
overlooking the importance of direct work with individuals 
and families. The writing was done by Kenneth Polk of 


the University of Oregon and Solomon Kobrin of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Differential Placement of Delinquents in Group Homes. 
California Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif., 1972. 
Pp. 215. This is the final report of a 3-year demonstration 
project which focused upon the feasibility of establishing 
specified types of group homes for seriously delinquent 
male adolescents. The experiences and findings of the 
Group Home Project are summarized in this report. 


Family-Oriented Therapy Groups for Youthful Of- 
fenders. Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, 
Fla., 1972. Pp. 10. The problems, successes, and failures 
in operating a family living group for youthful offenders 
in a correctional institution are reported in this publi- 
cation. The purpose of this project was to strengthen 
family relationships in coordination with a family service 
project organized by the chaplaincy staff of the institution. 

Fourth National Conference on Methadone Treatment. 
National Association for the Prevention of Addiction to 
Narcotics, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 1972. 
Pp. 557. The papers published in this volume leave little 
doubt that methadone is an effective tool in the manage- 
ment of narcotic addiction. All formal papers, panel dis- 
cussions, and research reports are reproduced. 

Issues in Urban Education and Mental Health. Book- 
Lab, Inc., 1449 - 37th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1971. Pp. 
96. The papers published in this monograph were pre- 
sented at a conference sponsored by the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Division of Psychiatry Services of Coney Island 
Hospital in Brooklyn as part of its community health pro- 
gram. The topics include Methods of Bringing the Com- 
munity Into the Schools, Perceptual Training and Reading 
Remediation for Children With Learning Disabilities, 
and A Rational Approach to Medication for Hyperactive 
Children. 

National Association of Probation Officers. (Annual 
Report). The National Association of Probation Officers, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, England. 1971. Pp. 21. A 
major portion of this annual report is devoted to the 
efforts of the Association to achieve higher salaries and 
to maintain the independence of the probation service. 
Other activities reported on include expansion of member- 


ship and branches of the association in other parts of 
the country. 


National Prisoner Statistics. Bureau of Prisons, U.S. 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., 1972. Pp. 42. 
This report presents summary information concerning 
sentenced prisoners admitted to, confined in, and released 
from State and Federal correctional institutions during 
the calendar years 1968, 1969, and 1970. Also included 
are trend data on movement of the sentenced prison 
population since 1939. 

Probation and Allied Services. Association for the 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 199 Gloucester Place, 
London, England, 1971. Pp. 68. This monograph contains 
several articles describing how probation is perceived and 
administered in several different countries. In addition 
to an up-to-date appraisal of probation and aftercare 
service in England and Wales, other articles describe 
probation in the Scandinavian countries, New Zealand, 
Israel, Poland, and Belgium. A concluding article on 
Probation-Criminology in Action sums up this cross- 
cultural perspective of probation. 

Recidivism Among Women Parolees—A Long Term 
Survey. Research Division, Department of Corrections, 
Sacramento, Calif., 1972. Pp. 67. The subjects in this 
study were 626 women released for the first time from 
the California Institution for Women in 1960 and 1961. 
The report outlines the extent and costs of recidivism, 
compares the California women’s return rates to those 
in other jurisdictions, describes the characteristics of 
women returned to prison, and attempts to identify fac- 
tors associated with their recidivism. 


Removing Offender Employment Restrictions. National 
Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restrictions, 


American Bar Association, 1705 De Sales Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1972. Pp. 19 (13 app.). This publication is 
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intended as a technical guide for legislators, attorneys, 
and other persons concerned with developing legislation 
to assist in removing unreasonable barriers to employment 
opportunities for offenders. The project was sponsored 
jointly by the American Bar Association’s Commission 
on Correctional Facilities and Services and its Criminal 
Law Section. 


The Security Industry in the United Kingdom. Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Institute of Criminology, 7 West Road, 
Cambridge, England, 1972. Pp. 105. This volume con- 
sists of the papers prepared for a conference sponsored 
by the Institute of Criminology in July 1971 which was 
concerned with the phenomenal growth of the security 
industry as a private form of crime prevention and law 
enforcement. The topics discussed range from the growth 
of alarm systems, credit systems, collecting information, 
surveillance of industrial employees, and use of uniformed 
private police. 

Wisconsin Criminal Justice Information: Crimes and 
Arrests—1971. Department of Justice, Division of Law 
Enforcement Services, Madison, Wis., 1972. Pp. 307. This 
report on crime in the State of Wisconsin is based solely 
on information regarding offenses known to the police 
and arrest activity received from Wisconsin law enforce- 
ment agencies. Three significant areas of data are tabu- 
lated: a general overview of criminal justice information, 
a narrative analysis of the data, and a series of detailed 
reference tables. 


Books Received 


American Criminal Justice: The Defendant’s Perspec- 
tive. By Jonathan D. Casper. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 178. $5.95. 


Attica—My Story. By Russell G. Oswald. Edited by 
Rodney Campbell. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1972. Pp. 418. $7.95. 

Behaviour Modification in Social Work. By Derek Jehu, 
Pauline Hardiker, Margaret Yelloly, and Martin Shaw. 
London: John Wiley and Sons, Ltd., 1972. Pp. 193. 


Delinquency in a Birth Cohort. By Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
Robert M. Figlio, and Thorsten Sellin. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1972. Pp. 327. $12.50. 

Employee Drug Abuse: A Manager’s Guide for Action. 
By Carl D. Chambers and Richard D. Heckman. Boston: 
Cahners Books, 1972. Pp. 222. $12.50. 

The English Bastille. By Anthony Babington. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1972. Pp. 250. $7.95. 

Handbook of Criminal Law. By Neil C. Chamelin and 
Kenneth R. Evans. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1972. Pp. 80. $5.50. 

Handbook of Narcotics Control. By Denny F. Pace 
and Jimmie C. Styles. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 95. 

Introduction to Group Dynamics. By Maleolm and 
Hulda Knowles. New York: Association Press, 1972. Pp. 
96. $4.50. 

“It’s So Good, Don’t Even Try It Once’: Heroin in 
Perspective. Edited by David E. Smith, M.D., and George 
R. Gay, M.D. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 208. $5.95. 

Making It in Prison: The Square, the Cool, and the 
Life. By Esther Heffernan. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1972. Pp. 231. $9.95. 

Prisoner’s Rights, Volumes 1 and 2. By Marilyn G. 
Haft and Michele Hermann. New York: Practising Law 
Institute. Pp. 510 (Vol. 1); pp. 598 (Vol. 2). 

Probation and Allied Services. Criminology in Action, 
Volume 1. By F. V. Jarvis, et al. London: Association 
for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 1971. Pp. 68. 
$3.50. 


Science Against Crime. By Stuart Kind and Michael 
Overman. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1972. 
Pp. 160. $7.95. 


Techniques in Interviewing for Law Enforcement and 
Corrections Personnel: A Programmed Text. By Robert 
J. Wicks and Ernest H. Josephs, Jr. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1972. Pp. 139. $7.50. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


The U.S. Board of Parole in October initiated a 1-year 
pilot project aimed at speeding parole decisions, inform- 
ing Federal prisoners of the reasons when parole is denied, 
providing nonattorney representatives at hearings before 
examiners at correctional institutions, and establishing 
an appeal procedure. According to Board Chairman 
Maurice H. Sigler, the project is designed to test the 
feasibility of establishing regional offices throughout the 
country to carry out the Board’s functions. The institu- 
tions involved in the pilot project are the Kennedy Youth 
Center, Morgantown, W. Va.; Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Danbury, Conn.; U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, 
Pa.; Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va.; 
and Federal Reformatory, Petersburg, Va. Headquarters 
for the region are at the Board’s Washington offices and 
the head of the region is Mrs. Paula A. Tennant, a member 
of the Board. 


The newest staff training center of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons was opened November 17 by Bureau Director 
Norman A. Carlson. Housed in a remodeled building im- 
mediately adjacent to the U.S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga., the training program is designed to instruct about 
1,600 employees a year with up-to-date correctional 
methods and philosophy. “Our goal,’’ Carlson said, “is 
to put all new employees, regardless of the job they fill, 
through a 2-week introductory course, and to provide a 
l-week course on advanced correctional techniques for 
other employees who have been with the Bureau for a 
longer time.” 


Wayne L. Keyser, deputy chief of the U.S. probation 
office in Chicago, Ill., has been awarded the 1972 Richard 
F. Doyle Award presented annually by the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association. A graduate of St. Ambrose 
College in Davenport, Iowa, with an M.S.W. from Loyola 
University, Keyser joined the Federal Probation Service 
in Chicago in 1940 and from 1956 to 1963 served as deputy 
director of training at the Training Center in Chicago. 
The award, established in 1963, is granted each year to 
“the Federal probation officer who has made the most 
significant achievement or contribution to the Federal 
Probation System: or to the broader field of corrections.” 

The Federal Judicial Center will sponsor a refresher 
course February 5 to 9 in Atlanta, Ga., for several inter- 
related correctional agencies. Participants will include 
30 U.S. probation officers, 20 Bureau of Prisons staff 
members specializing in case management, and 10 case 
analysts from the U.S. Board of Parole. Though similar 
courses have been held independently in the past for these 
agencies, this is the first time the program has been con- 
ducted for the combined services. 


Myrl E. Alexander, professor in the Center for the 
Study of Crime Delinquency and Corrections of Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale and former director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, retires from SIU December 
31. He plans to return to his home in Washington, D.C., 
to devote his time to writing and to consulting work in 
the corrections field. 
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The three recipients, announced in November, of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons top 1972 National Incentive 
Awards are: (1) Sanford Bates Award (for exceptionally 
outstanding nonsupervisory employees)—Arvid Bergman, 
senior officer specialist, Milan; (2) James V. Bennett 
Award (for exceptionally outstanding supervisory and 
management employees)—Orvis E. Nowlin, food service 
administrator, Texarkana; and (3) Myrl E. Alexander 
Award (for employees instrumental in developing or im- 
plementing innovative improvements in correctional treat- 
ment)—Joe A. McKinley, supervisor of education, Leaven- 
worth. 

Charles F. Hengstebeck, 59, chief probation officer at 
Detroit, Mich., died November 17 after a short illness. 
He joined the Federal Probation Service in 1942 and was 
elevated to the position of chief in July 1972. 

An Institute of Correctional Administration, to be held 
March 30, 1973, to April 27, 1973, has been announced by 
The American University. Each course will be offered 
for audit or credit toward a bachelor or master of science 
degree in the administration of justice. Courses included 
in the Institute are Administration of Correctional Insti- 
tutions (three credits) and Institutional Treatment of Of- 
fenders (three credits). For further information contact 
Arnold S. Trebach, Chairman, Institutes for Justice 
Leadership, Center for the Administration of Justice, The 
American University, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Dr. Alexander Bassin of the Florida State University 
at Tallahassee and his graduate assistant, John DuPont, 
were principal speakers at the recent 11th Annual Na- 
tional Gaming Council held under auspices of Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore, Md. They presented a 
TV recording of the “Criminal Justice Game” which Dr. 
Bassin developed under a grant from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. 

John Otto Reinemann, Ph.D., former director of pro- 
bation for the Family Court of Philadelphia, was recently 
awarded (on his 70th birthday) the Medal of Merit by 
the Federal Republic of Germany in recognition of his 
efforts for the past 20 years toward cooperation and under- 
standing between the United States and Germany in the 
field of social service, especially in the area of corrections. 

A graduate workshop will be held in six European coun- 
tries beginning May 18, 1973, sponsored by Chicago State 
University. Six hours of graduate credit will be given 
and the program will operate under the direction of the 
University’s corrections program. For further information 
write: Dr. Bryant Feather, Chicago State University, 500 
North Pulaski Road, Chicago, Illinois 60624. 

The computer-based Criminal Justice Reference Library 
at The University of Texas School of Law at Austin has 
received a 10-month continuation grant of $67,285 from 
the Texas Criminal Justice Council. “This grant allows 
us to continue the development of our Selective Dissem- 
ination of Information (SDI) program as well as the 
general services of the Criminal Justice Reference 
Library,” states Professor Roy Mersky, the Library’s 
director. 

The 22nd edition of Correctional Research, entitled 
“Correctional Reform: Illusion and Reality,” is available 
free of charge in single copies by writing to: James J. 
Casey, Coordinator of Public Information, Massachusetts 
Correctional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02108. 

The National Council on Alcoholism, Inc., 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 10016, announces the publication of 
Judge’s Guide for Alcohol Offenders, by Judge Lyle H. 
Truax, Judge of the West District Court of Clark County, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

A corrections program for employees at the Nevada 
State Prison at Carson City is being offered by Western 
Nevada Community College. An associate in applied science 
degree in corrections may be earned in 3 years if the 
student has no prior college credits and participates on a 
year around basis. Warden Carl G. Hocker reports that 
one-third of the prison staff are enrolled in this college 
training program. 


The 18th Southern Conference on Corrections will be 
held February 21 to 23 at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

Rutgers University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held June 24 to July 13. It offers a 3-week program 
of interdisciplinary lectures and 19 specialized courses 
including “Alcohol and Corrections” and “Programs for 
the Homeless Alcoholic.” For a prospectus and application 
form write to: Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. Deadline 
for applications is April 15. 

Richard W. Lindsey, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Probation and Parole, was honored in October 
for his work in the improvement of parole and probation 
services in the State at the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency in Pittsburgh. 

The American Bar Association’s Commission on Cor- 
rections in October launched a nationwide effort to im- 
prove conditions in jails and local juvenile detention 
facilities. The project’s goal will be to encourage the 
establishing of statewide inspection and standards sys- 
tems with the adoption of model legislation, regulations, 
and inspection and compliance procedures. Project offices 
are at Suite 100, 1705 DeSales Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Thomas R. Holsclaw has been appointed a member of 
the U.S. Board of Parole, succeeding William F. Howland 
who retired in April. A graduate of the University of 
Louisville (Ky.) with a law degree from that University, 
he has been with the Police Department of his native 
Jefferson County (Ky.) since 1951. He served as Chief 
of the Department from 1961 to 1971. 

Orlando W. Wilson, 72, superintendent of the Chicago 
Police Department 1960 to 1967, died of a stroke October 
18. Prior to his appointment as police superintendent he 
had been dean of the School of Criminology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

The 50th Anniversary Annual Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association will be held May 29 to June 
1 at the New York Hilton and Americana, New York City. 
For information and registration forms write: Dr. Marion 
F. Langer, Executive Director, American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1775 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

West Virginia State Penitentiary, in its fourth year of 
cooperation with Bethany Junior College, opened its fall 
semester with 42 student inmates enrolled. The inprison 
program is funded jointly through the West Virginia 
legislature and Bethany Junior College and has grown 
from a program offering one course in plant biology to 
a 16-credit curriculum ranging from human development 
to upper division bacteriology. 

“After careful research for the first 5 years of the Cali- 
fornia probation subsidy program,” Los Angeles County 
Chief Probation Officer Kenneth E. Kirkpatrick announced 
recently, ‘““‘we are now getting some results showing that 
intensive community treatment is paying off.” In a report 
on the impact of the probation subsidy, he noted that the 
“increased use of probation and decline in prison commit- 
ments have not resulted in a significant increase in the 
crime rate for Los Angeles.” The probation subsidy pro- 
gram was adopted by the California legislature in 1965. 
Los Angeles County rather cautiously entered the pro- 
gram a year later. The legislation advocated the use of 
intensive probation services in the community for selected 
adults who would otherwise have been committed to pris- 
ons and correctional institutions. State funds paid to the 
County, based upon the reduced rate of commitment to 
State institutional programs, must be used for special 
intensive supervision programs in the community. 

A National Symposium on the Planning and Design of 
Correctional Environments was held December 3 to 6 at 
the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. It was 
sponsored by the National Clearinghouse for Criminal 
Justice Planning and Architecture and the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. 
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A “Rally for Success” will be held March 30 at the 
Central Correctional Institution in Columbia, S.C., for 
the purpose of encouraging many of the 1,700 inmates 
there to enroll in high school or college courses offered 
by the Department of Corrections and to meet with school 
admission officials who will be on hand to interview them. 
Another purpose of the rally is to launch a statewide 
drive to raise funds for scholarships for former inmates 
to attend South Carolina college and technical schools. 
A scholarship board has been established made up of 
24 professional and business representatives including 
William C. Nau, chief U.S. probation officer for the Dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 

Attorney General Richard G. Kleindienst announced 
December 28 that serious crime in the United States in- 
creased 1 percent during the first 9 months of 1972— 
the smallest increase since the FBI began issuing quar- 
terly reports in 1960. During the same period of 1971, 
serious crime increased 6 percent. He also reported that 
83 major cities recorded actual decreases in serious 
crime during the January-September period, compared 
with 52 cities during the same period of 1971. 

Planning and Designing for Juvenile Justice has recently 
been published under a grant from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration by the Management and Be- 
havioral Science Center, University of Pennsylvania, in 
collaboration with Wallace McHarg, Roberts and Todd, 
and David C.S. Polk, consultant. It is a reference text 
to assist corrections professionals and others interested 
in juvenile justice to develop their own capabilities for 
planning and implementing changes. Single copies are 
available without charge from the National Criminal 
Justice Reference Service, Washington, D.C. 20530. 

Albert Elias, superintendent of the Youth Reception 
and Correction Center, Yardville, N.J., has been appointed 
executive deputy director of the New York State Division 
for Youth. He was a former superintendent at High- 
fields Residential Group Center and coauthored, with 
Lloyd McCorkle, The Highfields Story. 

The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science has published its Cumulative Index covering 
Volumes 1 through 61, 1910 to 1970. Copies are available 
at $15 each from The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
728 E. Preston Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21202. 


The 1973 Canadian Congress of Criminology and Cor- 
rections will be held June 24 to 29 at the Hotel Saskat- 
chewan, Regina, Sask. Theme of the Congress will be 
“Crime in the Seventies: New Perspectives on an Old 
Problem.” 

James A. Gardner of Arlington, Va., has been appointed 
chief deputy U.S. marshal for the Central District of 
California at Los Angeles. As chief deputy, he will func- 
tion as administrative head of that office which, with its 
85 employees, is fourth largest of the 94 U.S. marshals 
offices in the Nation. 

Bernard Kogon, training officer in the Los Angeles 
County Probation ‘Department, retired in October after 
21 years of County service. He is a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York and holds a law degree 
from Brooklyn Law School and a master’s in social work 
from Columbia University. Prior to joining the Probation 
Department, he was assistant director at the Edenwald 
School for Boys in New York City. 

The 10th Council of Europe Conference of Directors of 
Criminological Research Institutes was held November 28 
to December 1 in Strasbourg. Theme of the Conference 
was “Violence in Society.” 

More than 8,000 volunteers—in the past 2 years—have 
donated services worth over $1.8 million to police, courts, 
and corrections agencies, according to a recent report of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. The 
report, Volunteers in Law Enforcement Programs, was 
prepared by LEAA’s Program and Management Evalu- 
ation Division, Office of Operations Support. A limited 
supply is available from the National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service, Washington, D.C. 20530. 

The California Defenders Association has received a 
$33,000 grant from the California Council on Criminal 
Justice to present an Advanced Criminal Law Program 
for experienced attorneys in the State’s defender offices. 
The program will be held in January at the University 
of San Diego. 


Don R. Derning, chief of police of Winnetka, IIl., since 
1953, was elected president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police at the Association’s 79th Annual 
Conference at Salt Lake City, Utah, October 14 to 19. 
oo George A. Murphy, chief of police of Oneida, 
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